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TRAVELS OF ANTENOR 


IN 


GREECE Ax D IN ASIA. 


C HAP. LXXXII. 


Refleions of Antenor. — The two friends arrive at 
Babylon. — Manners of its inhabitants.—The 
Babylonian eoſmogony and temples. | 


1 whoſe heart fill vibrated with plea- . 

ſure, parted from me to take a ſolitary 
ramble in the neighbouring groves, while I re- 
mained fitting in the boat to CONNER. the 


beauty of the gight, 

In no country or climate have I ever beheld 
ſo fine a nocturnal ſcene. The ſhades of night, like 
a tranſparent veil, but half concealed the objects 


they obſcured.; and through the pure and liquid 
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azure of heaven I viewed the luſtre of the 
twinkling ſtars, which appeared larger than in 
any country where I had ever travelled, I am 
indeed by no means ſurpriſed that the Chaldzans 
were the firſt aſtronomers. It was natural for 
thoſe peaceful and unoccupied ſhepherds, in the 


filent calm of a brilliant night, to fix their eyes 


on the magnificent dome above them, to purſue 
the courſe of the ftars, to obſerve- with minute 
attention their reiterated journies, and hence, by 
degrees, to gueſs at the true theory of the 
heavens. | | | 

Thus did I enjoy the refreſhing cool of the 
atmoſphere, the gentle murmurs of the waves 
that ſported round my bark, the majeſtic ſplen- 
dor of the ftarry firmament, that heart-en- 
chanting ſolitude which enraptures every ſenſe, 
concentrates the mind within itfelf, and makes 
the ſoul of man an univerſe of joy. Thus I gave 
a looſe to my refleftive powers; ſometimes lan- 
guiſhing into luxurious melancholy, ſometimes 
exalted into ecſtatic delight. Who,” ſaid I, 
« has created this immenſity of ſtars, of ſuns, and 


of planets? Who but an all-powerful God? 


What is he? Alas! I know not, I compre- 
hend him not! Has he created matter, or is it 
eternal? Alas! this too is involved in impe- 
netrable myſtery ! What a wonderful enigma 


15 
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is than { Why does he ſuffer ſo much evil! 


Is it through ſome fault, ſome crime he has com- 
mitted? Surely not! He is born with paſſions 
that command him, and involuntarily hurry him 
on in the purſuit of pleaſures which end in his 
deſtruction! Is every thing that is, then, 
right? Certainly not; ſince man experiences ſo 
large a portion of evil; and ſo conſtantly groans 
under a load of miſery. Let at the preſent 


moment I am happy. For the preſent, then, 


whatever is is right: but to-morrow and 


_ to-morrow what events await me? Alas! I 


know not: and beſides I ſee few around me 
who are not miſerable and wretched, But tis faid 
the evil ſuffered by man 1s a conſequence of the 
general order, the univerfal impulſe of Nature, 
What! and was he who has formed innumerable 
ſuns and worlds unable to produce a perfect 
work? Was he unable to eſtabliſh univerſal 
harmony without awakening the jar of diſcord 
in my boſom? No, I cannot believe it. Our 


vices, our perverſities, and our pride are indeed 


the real cauſes of our ſufferings. But was I the 
cauſe and author of theſe vices and of this pride, 
which ſpring up in the inmoſt receſſes of my 
fon}, like vipers and reptiles from ſtagnant 
marſhes ? Is, then, our exiſtence a benefit? Alas! 


il we take a ſurvey of life, the evils. of infancy, - | 
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the paſſions and errors of youth, the infirm- 
ities and decrepitude of age, the ſickneſs, cares, 
ſolicitudes, regrets, and alarms that conſtantly 
purſue our ſteps and ſurround our path at every 
period, till it ends in the horrors of the 
tomb, the very idea of which makes us ſhudder ; 
ſuch is the fatal ſucceſſion of events that awaits 
us in our career. Let even amidſt theſe 
gloomy ſcenes of affliction moments of joy there 
are, and flaſhes.of delight, which dart acroſs the 
orbit of miſery, as through the clouds of chill- 
ing winter the ſun ſometimes darts his animating 
and conſolatory rays on afflicted and drooping 
Nature.” | 

Theſe refleftions drew the dark veil of grief 
over my mind, till at length they terminated in 
the wretch's conſolation, ſleep. Then, at leaſt, 
I felt happy, while enjoying inſenſible repoſe ; if 
that can be called happineſs which is but the ab- 
ſence both of pain and pleaſure. 

As we entered Babylon we were filled with 
aſtoniſhment. What a contraſt between the 
mean and gloomy appearance of Jeruſalem, and 
thele ſplendid abodes—this proud queen of 
cities! | 25 | 

The Evphrates, which traverſes Babylon, is 

adorned with magnificent quays, and we walked 


bencath tents of purple. Near every fountain 
we 
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we ſaw many a ſocial group enjoying the cool 
ſhade of the ſurrounding foliage, and eating 
frozen liquors beneath the branches. 

The enjoyments of unoccupied repoſe, the 
convivial pleaſures of the table, the ſweets of fe- 
male ſociety, and the various public amuſements, 
are the chief objects that employ the leiſure and 
the thoughts of the Babylonians, and form their. 
molt intereſting purſuits. The fair ſex conſider 
fidelity in love as an inſupportable trammel, and 
a violation of the firſt law of Nature. The men 
wear a tunic of linen, extending to. their heels; 
over this another of wool; and above this, 
wrap themſelves in a little white cloak. They 
ſuffer their hair to grow, cover their head 
with a turban, and rub their bodies with per- 
fumes. They all carry a ſignet and a cane in 
cheir hands, mounted with a knob in the ſhape 
of an apple, a roſe, a lily, or ſome other orna- 
ment; being prohibited the uſe of walking- 
ſticks without ſome charactèriſtic ſymbol. The 
dreſs of the rich and great is gold tiſſue, purple, 
and filk. The women, in particular, diſplay the 
moſt unparallel-d luxury in theirs. Their hair 
is interwoven with flowers, ſtudded with jewels, 
perfumed with effences, and looſely flowing on 
their ſhoulders, ſports with the refreſhing breeze. 
They are never ſeen on foot in the ſtreets, for 

B 3 they 
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they can only walk on carpets, and their . 
walks are ſtrewed with the fineſt ſand. Even 
among the men, thoſe who enjoy any rank or 
diſtinction would on no account appear abroad on 
foot. e 
While attentively obſerving every paſſenger, 
I remarked that ſome ſaluted each other by kiſſ- 
ing their lips, others on the cheek, and others 
proſtrating themſelves before the perſonage they 
met. This variety in their manners excited my 
curioſity, and I ſoon learnt that the firſt was the 
ſalutation of equals; the ſecond that of perſons, 
one of whom was ſomewhat ſuperior to the 
other; and the laſt, that of a great degree of in- 


feriority. 
But the moſt ſtriking cuſtom we ed was 


the number of ſick perſons brought into the pub- 
lic ſquares to conſult the paſſengers, who exa- 
mine them, and preſcribe remedies, each ac- 
cording to his particular knowledge or prejudices. 
Phanor and myſelf were called upon by ſeveral, 
ordered one, who was loaded with groſs hu- 
mours, to go on. foot every morning at day- 
break, for a month, to drink the waters of E 
fountain fifty ſtadia from the city. I met him 
fifteen or ſixteen days after, perfectly reſtored to 
health, and with a freſh and florid look. He 


thanked me warmly for the advice I had given 
him; 
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him ;- attributing to the virtues of the water the 
benefit he derived from W and regular ex- 
erciſe. 

On inquiring the reaſon of this cuſtom, we 
were told, that at Babylon were no profeſſed 
phyſicians, but every one had the privilege of 
curing or killing his patient as he pleaſed. Yet 
the Babyloniansare as long-lived as other nations, 
and have very few infirmities. Phanor, who 
was abroad from morning to night, ſoon made 
the acquaintance of one of the principal ſa- 
traps, a deſcription of whom will give a general 
idea of the manners of the Aſſyrians. 

Arſames, though naturally poſſeſſed of a ood 
underſtanding, judged erroneoufly on almoſt 
every ſubject; and though in his youth he had 
been ſurrounded with a hoſt of maſters, yet he 
knew little or nothing. Originally bleſſed with 
the advantages of an attractive perſon and 
a robuſt conſtitution, his health was ruined at 
thirty years of age, his face wrinkled, and his 
head bald. Though heir to an immenſe fortune, 
he was loaded with debts; and though once 2 
paſſionate admirer of the fair, he no longer felt 
the ſlighteſt inclination for their charms, Though 
greedy of pleaſure, he was ſatiated with enjoyment; 
and though a votary of pomp and magnificence, 
magnificence and pomp now only excited his diſ- 

„ guſt. 
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ouſt, The country fatigued by its ſameneſs, the 
rown by its tumultuous "agitation. The talents 
of his cotemporaries degenerated, and to him the 
works that came out from day to day were 
mere imitations, deſtitute of merit or invention, 
or bungling plagiariſms of trite and hackneyed 
thoughts. Places of amuſement were deteſtable, 
ſociety tireſome and impertinent, and the women 
without charms, graces, or attractions. Yet 
Arſames had five or ſix miſtreſſes, ran from one 
place of amuſement to another, loaded his pa- 
lace with vaſes, ſtatues, and pictures, and had 
many fine houſes both in town and country. All 
theſe, however, he enjoyed with the ſame indif- 
ference and inſenſibility with which the bulk of. 
mankind behold the meridian ſun in the pure 
azure of the heavens, | 
He invited us to ſup with one of his miſtreſſes, 
named Azema ; For, ſaid he, © we are not 
ſuch ſavages here as in the reſt of Aſia. Our 
women live among us, and ſup with our friends.” 
When we entered the houſe, he aſked whether 
Azema was alone, and was told ſhe was with her 
mulic-maſter.” He ſmiled at this reply, and faid 
to us, © Would you imagine this muſician, who 
is but four feet high, and as ugly as Arimanes, 
_ dares to rival me, and that ſucceſsfully? Iam 
amuſed with their artifices and contrivanges, 


and 
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and appear to be their dupe, to ſave myſelf: 
the trouble of reproaching mi or n 
to be jealous.” 

Azema was a little woman, of a dark com- 
plexion, and a countenance full of animated ex- 
preſſion. Her eyes ſparkled with voluptuouſneſs 
and wit, of which ſhe had a copious ſhare. But 
ſhe knew the power it gave her; and this ſne 
conſtantly abuſed, by ſatirizing, at random, every 
work of art and genius. Hence, too, ſhe was 
fond of relating anecdotes and hiſtories, which 
ſhe did with point and elegance, though not al- 
ways in the moſt appropriate language. She 
aſked us whether we had ſeen the temple of Be- 
| lus, the firſt divinity of the Aſſyrians. * Yes, 
faid I, „ and have admired the immenſe trea- 
ſures it contains; the coloſſal ſtatue of the god, 
which is forty feet high; and have gone over the 
obſervatory which ſtands in the middle of the edi- 
fice.“ —*« I have heard,” ſaid Arſames, © of a: 
famous Jupiter in one of the towns of Greece. 
Will you favour me with a deſcription of it?“ — 
<« It is at Olympia,” ſaid I, “and is the work 
of Phidias, one of our moſt eminent ſculptors. 
It is ſixty feet high; and although fitting. on a 
throne, almoſt touches the roof of the temple.” 
“ So that were he to riſe,” ſaid Arſames, 
* he would unroof the building.“ Your cri- 

-ticiſm,” 
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ticiſm,” ſaid I, * is juſt and unanſwerable. 
Above the throne, and over the head of the god, 
Phidias has placed on one fide the three Graces, 
and on the other three of the Hours. The 
Hours are daughters of Jupiter, and guard the 
gates of heaven. On the baſe, and under the 
feet of Jupiter, are gilt lions, and a repreſenta- 
tion of the battle of Theſeus with the Amazons. 
The pedeſtal on which this fplendid maſs is 
placed is enriched with a great variety of orna- 
ments. On one ſide the ſkilful and learned artiſt 
has engraved, in gold, Phoebus driving the 
chariot of the ſun; and on the other, Jupiter 
and Juno. Next to Jupiter is one of the Graces, 
with Mercury, and Veſta. Venus appears juſt 
riſen from the fea, is received by Cupid, and 
\ crowned by Pitho, the goddeſs of perſuaſion, 
who adds eloquence and power to the charms 
and faſcinations of beauty. In the ſame baſs- 
relief are alſo ſeen Apollo, Diana, Minerva, and 

Hercules. 7 
&« It is ſaid that Phidias, having completed his 
work, prayed to Jupiter to give him ſome ſlight 
token of approbation; and that immediately 
the pavement of the temple. was ſtruck with 
thunder. The pedeſtal is ſurrounded with a 
circle of black marble, with a rim or ledge to 
keep off the oil with which the pavement of the 
temple 
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temple is continually waſhed, and to preſerve 
the ivory from being injured by moiſture. At 
Athens, on the contrary, the temple of Minerva 
is waſhed with water, being ſituated in a very 
dry and elevated ſpot to preſerve the ivory from 
too parching a drought. 

This Jupiter is a maſter-piece of the art, and 
one of the wonders of the world; and it is 
ſcarcely poſſible to view it without being ſeized 
with emotion, as if contemplating the god 
himſelf.” | 

ce J will deſcribe to you,” ſaid Arſames, © our 
coſmogony, and the aſtoniſhing hiſtory of Belus, 
the god of the Chaldæans. It is ſaid ſeveral 
, monſters were generated by Chaos, and became 
obedient to a woman named Omerca ; that the 
god Belus cut this woman in two parts, and of 
theſe formed heaven and earth ; that afterwards 
all theſe animals dying, and Belus having formed 
the world, and peopled it with other animals, 
cauſed his own head to be cut off, The reſt of the 
gods then bathed the earth with his blood, and 
thence ſprang men endued with intelligence, and 
poſſeſſing a portion of the divinity.” —< It will 
perhaps ſurpriſe you,” ſaid Azema,. © to hear 
that this god was my firſt admirer, and deprived 
me of my virginity.” I gallantly replied, that 

it had juſtly been beſtowed on a god, and was 
| above 
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above all mortal price. * But tell me, I beſeech 
you, in what form does your god thus gather his 
' roſe-buds ? for our Jupiter metamorphoſes him- 
ſelf, on theſe occaſions, into a bull, a ſwan, or 
a golden ſhower.” —<© Belus,“ ſaid Azema, 
ce js leſs changeable, and aſſumes no other ſhape 
than that of a common man, in which he every 
night honours ſome virgin by admitting her to 
his bed; and happy, if we may believe the 
prieſts, 1s ſhe who obtains the envied preference : 
for ſhe draws on herſelf and her family the dew 
of heavenly grace, and the ſpecial favour of the 
divinity. My mother,” continued ſhe, © was 
beginning to grow old in theſe prejudices when] 
became marriageable, at which period ſhe went to 
the temple and offered my perſon to this licentious 
god. Three venerables examined me attentive- 
Iy, then threw themſelves at the feet of the ſtatue 
of Belus, and preſently declared that my offering 
was accepted. My mother, who was overjoyed. 
at the news, was ordered to bring me to the 
temple on the third day of the moon, as ſoon as 
Night had rolled her duſky car over the towers 
of Babylon. When the appointed day arrived I 
dreſſed myſelf in my moſt elegant apparel, de- 
corated my head with a chapler of flowers, per- 
fumed myſelf with eſſences, and was attended by 


my mother to the temple of Belus, where a prieſt 
| received 
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received us, and ordered us to aſcend a flight of 
ſteps into the chapel. There my mother placed 
me in a magnificent bed; and having given me 
ſeveral ſtrĩct charges, left me alone in total dark- 
neſs, and palpitating with fear. 

She had been gone about half an bens 
when the chamber was ſuddenly filled with a de- 
licious perfume, which announced the preſence 
of the god; and the ceiling opening, diſcovered 
a brilliant light, Preſently my curtains cloſed 
ſpontaneouſly, and the hght diſappeared, while 
my ears caught the footſteps of the deity, who 
approached and entered my bed. Gods! how 
T was terrified and diſmayed! My whole 
frame was petrified with horror and affright ! 
Alas! poor god, how I loathed his embraces ! 
I have ſince diſcovered, however, that it was the 
preſident of the college who on this occaſion 


perſonated Belus“. 
«6. Lhe: 


* This cuſtom ſtill exiſts in the country of Jagarnaut in the 
Eaſt Indies. An annual feſtival is there celebrated during 
eight days, and the number of pilgrims often exceeds two 
hundred thouſand. A ſuperb machine of wood, on fix 
wheels, is brought out for the veneration of the pious, and on 
this triumphant car, which is decorated with the moſt ridicu- 
lous figures, and drawn by ſixty men, 1s placed the ſtatue of 
a god, whois removed from one temple to another. This 
proceſſion always coſts a great number of lives. Some 
are ſqueezed to death by the crowd; others voluntarily 
throw themſelves beneath the wheels of the car, to be 

cruſhed 
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«© The next day my mother came to fetch me 
home, and eagerly inquired whether I had been 
honoured with a viſit from the divinity. My 
anſwer gave her the higheſt joy and delight, and 
ſhe warmly congratulated me on my happineſs : 
but from that time I have entertained a very 
mean idea of the gods as lovers.” Phanor told 
her, that if the gods did not become men in her 
arms, at leaſt men would become gods there. 
This gallant compliment extorted a ſmile from 
Azema, and a grimace from her little inſtructor 
in the harmonic art. | | 

After liſtening to this intereſting tale, we 
talked of the worſhip of the ſun, of the great 
Oromazes, the principle of good, and Arimanes, 
the cauſe and author of all the ills that afflict 
mankind. The former is the ſon of Light, the 
latter of Darkneſs. © Hence,” ſaid Arſames, 
« we worſhip the ſun, the ſtars, and fire, as 
emanations from Oromazes, Theſe two princi- 
ples being in a perpetual ate of contention, give 
birth to the mixture of good and evil we daily 


— 


— — 
— — — — 


cruſhed to pieces, conſidering that as the greateſt of bleſſings, 
becauſe, after death, their ſouls will enjoy a happy tranſ- 
migration. During this feſtival the Bramins chooſe a 
beautiful young girl to be the wife of the god, to whoſe 
temple ſhe is conducted in triumph. There ſhe paſſes 
the night, and conſummates her marriage, and the next day 
the bride is conducted in proceſſion, by the fide of her huſ. 
band, from the nuptial pagoda to another, | 
experience 
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experience in human life, Our magi, or philo- 
ſophers, infer from it, that every man has two 
ſouls; one of which is good, and emanates 
from Oromazes ; the other bad, and originates 
from the evil principle. When the good ſoul 
is the ſtrongeſt, we act well; but when the other 
| triumphs, our actions are vicious. This ſyſtem, 
indeed, appears very reaſonable ; for how often 
are we not agitated by contrary deſires, alter- 
nately prompting us to good attions, and irre= 
ſiſtibly ſoliciting us to evil.” 

Being informed that the feaſt of Mylitta, or 
Venus, was approaching, I aſked Azema what 
was the nature of that inſtitution. © Ir is cele- 
brated,” faid ſhe, *in a temple named Socoth- 
Bonoth. No victims are immolated, blood 
never defiles the altar, and the temple is con- 
ſtantly filled with incenſe and perfume. The 
goddeſs is repreſented in a car, directed by little 
Loves, and drawn by doves or ſwans.“ 

Arſames deſeribed to us the manner in which 
marriages were contracted before the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the feaſt of Mylitta. © They aſſem- 
bled all the virgins,” ſaid he, “ in ſome public 
place, where they were put up to auftion. The 
buycrs were permitted to examine them with the 
minuteſt inſpection, and the public crier ad- 
Judged them to the higheſt bidder, The moſt 
g beautiful 
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beautiful were fold firſt, and the reſt afterwards, 
in the order of their beauty.” —* This,” faid I, 
cc was a very advantageous cuſtom for thoſe who 
were beautiful, But what did you do with the 
ugly? Did you ſend them to ſome deſert 
iſland?“ “ We were not ſo barbarous,” re- 
turned he. © No; they were married alſo.” '”— 
« Did you find purchaſers, then, for them all?“ 
faid I,—< No,” replied Arſames; © they re- 
' ceived a dowry from the money for which the 
beautiful women were ſold ; and the common 
-people, or thoſe who were in want of money, 
married them for the ſake of their fortunes. 
Since the inſtitution of the feaſt of Mylitta this 
cuſtom 1s aboliſhed : but a new tax is impoſed 
on the fair ſex. They are obliged to go once in 
the courſe of their lives to the temple of that 
goddeſs, and there to proſtitute themſelves to 
ſtrangers. On this occaſion it would be a crime 
to refuſe their favours, or reject the money of- 
fered them, however ſmall, becauſe it belongs to 
the goddeſs. But after having once complied 
with this pious proſtitution, they are bound to 
paſs the remainder of their days in invio- 
lable chaſtity.”—* This laſt law,” ſaid Pha- 
nor, « ſeems to me the molt difficult to keep.” — 
« You are miſtaken,” replied Arſames. *©* Aſk 


Azema, who has ſubmitted to the former, whether 
| the 


* 
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the obſervance of the latter has coſt her any 
ſtruggles. I am ſure ſhe has not infringed it 
once,” The muſical Therſites attempted to re- 
pel this irony, and defended the honour of 
Azema. My dear Orpheus,” replied Arſames, 
« I confeſs I ſometimes doubt the virtue of the 
ſex, but I ſhall believe moſt ſtedfaſtly in that 
of every woman who can reſiſt your attractions. 
But a- propos of virtue—Azema can relate a 
very intereſting ſtory, with which ſhe will no 
doubt oblige our friends. The ſcene was the 
court of Antiochus ; and you will perceive that 
the fortitude it exhibits cannot eaſily be ex- 
ceeded.” Azema, who was always happy to 
become the object of general attention, willingly 
began the following narrative. 
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rl. 
Story of Combabus. 


cc * beautiful Combabus ſeemed to have 
ſprung from the boſom of Love, or from 
temple of Cnidus itſelf, Poſſeſſing the moſt ſe- 
ducive charms of perſon, and the happieſt intel- 
lectual accompliſhments, his engaging manners 
endeared him to king Antiochus, and to all his 
court: and Combabus returned the diſtinguiſhed 
favour and friendſhip of his prince by the moſt 
unlimited zeal, fidelity, and attachment. 

« Stratonice, Antiochus's queen, was then in 
all the ſplendor of youth and beauty, and this 
favourite of her lord awakened the moſt lively 
intereſt and the tendereſt paſſion in her boſom. 
At firſt ſhe viewed him with the moſt baſhful 
modeſty : but her ardour gradually increaſing, 
her officious attentions, her ſoftly-inſinu- 
ating expreſſions, and the animated emotions 
of paſſion that eſcaped her unperceived, de- 
clared her latent flame to the conqueror of her 
heart. Nor was he deaf to the language of 
love : but faithful to his maſter, and dreading ſo 

4 | dangerous 
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dangerous an amour, he repaid the condeſcen- 
ſion of the queen only with reſpectful ſilence. 
This reſiſtance to her wiſhes but ſwelled the 
tide of paſſion ; and ſleep, pleaſure, and repoſe 


. were now ſtrangers to the boſom of Stra- 


tonice. At length ſhe imagined ſhe had diſco- 
vered means of triumphing over his indifference, 
and bind him in the gentle fetters of frequent 
and habitual intercourſe. She declared to the 
king that ſhe would go to Epheſus to build a 
temple, in compliance with a vow ſhe had made 
at the birth of her ſon, who was the hopes of her 
huſband and of the ſtate. Antiochus conſented, 
&Combabus was appointed one of her ſuite. 
&aſily diſcovered the object of the princeſs, 
and the dangers that attended this expedition; 
which alarmed him the more, as he felt that 
the ſenſibility of his own heart expoſed him to all 
the ſeductions of love, and by degrees attached 
him more and more to the beautiful, the lovely 
Stratonice. Urged, on the one hand, by 
duty and gratitude to his king and bene- 
factor, and on the other, ſeduced by the ſooth- 
ing hope and faſcinating tranſports of ſucceſsful 
love, his thoughts and deſires tormented and 
diſtracted his ſoul with a whirlwind of contending 
paſſions; till at length, after much incertitude 
and agitation between alternate energy and weak- 

2 neſs, 
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neſs, virtue triumphed over inclination ; and to 


inſure its victory, he determined to emaſculate 
himſelf, and depoſit the future credentials 
of his innocence with the king. In the mean- 
while he departed with the queen; and as he 
had foreſeen, the conſtant preſence. of that lovely 


object; her careſſes ſometimes coy and timid, 


ſometimes expreſſive and declaratory ; her vo- 
luptuous charms, ſometimes half concealed, 
ſometimes careleſsly unveiled; fired his imagina- 
tion, and awakened the flame of love in his 
breaſt : while Stratonice, reading in his ani- 
mated glances the tender intereſt ſhe inſpired, 


thought her triumph certain, and her happineſs 


ſecure. She gave a rural feſtival to her court, 
and ordered the table to be prepared in the midſt 
of a charming wood, beneath the arching foliage of 
trees, which were peopled with innumerable little 
birds. They were faſtened with ſilken threads, 
long enough for them to flutter from branch to 


branch, while they filled the air with the melo- 


dious harmony of their warblings. Troops of 
village lads and laſſes, dreſſed in white, and 
crowned with roſes and jaſmines, brought baſkets 
of fruit, lowers, and honey-cakes. Muſicians 
of both ſexes were intermixed among their num- 
ber, and performed ſonnets ſuited to the occa- 


ſion, and to their dreſs and manners. After 
| 9 fealting 


- 
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feaſting amidſt this pleaſing harmony, the ſcene 
was ſuddenly changed to a dance, . and mirth, 
gaiety, and pleaſure animated each of the 
party. In theſe amuſements Stratonice alſo par- 
took ; dancing with uncommon ardor and delight, 
in the lively expectation of ſpeedily accompliſn- 
ing the object of her wiſhes. At night, five 
hundred torches ſupplied the abſence of day ; 
and this-was to be the bliſsful hour when Stra- 
tonice hoped to entice her lover into a ſecret 
and myſterious receſs. She therefore propoſed 
a ramble to him, to enjoy the refreſhing cool of 
evening in the neighbouring walks; nor could 
Combabus reſiſt her invitation. Ar length be- 
neath a fragrant bower, where the ſoft obſcurity 
and love- inſpiring ſilence of the night awakened 
thoughts of reciprocal pleaſure and delight, 
Stratonice complained that the fatigues of the 
dance inclined her to repoſe. They ſeated 
themſelves on the cool graſs, and the union of 
their ſouls was increaſed by the peculiarity of their 
ſituation. Stratonice, bluſhing like the weſtern 
{ky, ſuffered her ardent paſſion to break forth in 
ſighs, half-uttered words, and the moſt flatter- 
ing expreſſions of warm and tender regard, 
Combabus, greatly embarraſſed at not equalling 
the ardor of the queen, only anſwered her paſſion 
in deep and lengthened ſighs, which the queen 

. c 3 inter= 
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interpreting in her own favour, became ſtill more 
empaſſioned and unreſerved; till overcome by the 
violence of her emotion, ſhe ventured to beſtow 
ſome ſlight careſſes on her lover. What a dread- 
ful ſituation for Combabus! Burning with de- 
fire, and diſtracted with remorſe; one moment 
reſiſting, and the next yielding to inclination; at 
length he threw himſelf at the feet of Stratonice, 
exclaiming, Oh! ceaſe your kindneſs, and 
ſpare a wretch who 1s ready to expire with grief! 
Your goodneſs overwhelms me! Oh! ceaſe 
thus to torment one, who pants with the tendereſt 
paſſion for your charms, but the accompliſh- 
ment of whoſe wiſhes is impoſſible !' Thus ſay- 
ing, he was again ſilent: but wild with love and 
deſpair, he bathed the hand of his beloved with 
tears; who, unable to comprehend this ſtrange 
enigma, intreated him to explain himſelf. Com- 
babus heſitated, and both were filent ; the one 
with vexation and diſappointment, the other 
with remorſe and ſhame. At length he ven- 
tured to declare the deſperate precaution he had 
taken to avoid yielding to the ſeduction of an ir- 
reſiſtible attachment, or offending his ſovereign, 
his friend, and his benefactor. Alas! cried 
Stratonice, What a dreadful ſacrifice! What 
a fatal precaution!'—" O, moſt adorable of 
women! exclaimed Combabus, my heart was 
| never 
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never able, for a moment, to reſiſt your charms. 
Burning with the unquenchable flame of love, I 1 
would have ſacrificed my life, and ſhed all my 
blood, to attain the object of my wiſhes : but to 
purchaſe pleaſure with the blackeſt of crimes— 
to purchaſe it with your own ruin, which would 
have been infallible ! no, 1 am not ſo barbarous 
or ſo baſe as to conſent to be happy on ſuch. 
terms! Stratonice, ſinking with deſpair, and 
melting with tenderneſs, fell into his arms, while 
tears trickled down her cheek, and Combabus 
wiped them from her lovely countenance, en- 
treating her to convert her too dangerous paſſion, 
which would have ended in their mutual ruin, 
into the pureſt and moſt tender friendſhip. The 
queen endeavoured to ſtifle her affſiction, and 
ſwore ever to entertain for him the moſt affec- 
tionate regard ; but as ſhe ſwore it, the tears 
rolled in increaſing torrents down her beauteous 
features. | 

« Thus was the paſſion of the lovers reduced 
to the calm and tranquil pleaſures of friendly 
converſe. They endeavoured to conſole each 
other for their misfortunes by all the ſoothing . 
delights of the cloſeit confidence and by the fre- 
quency of their interviews—thoſe bonds and taliſ- 
mans of friendſhip and of love. Combabus, whoſe 
foul was illuminated with philoſophy, and whoſe 

7 O4 con- 
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converſation was highly intereſting and intelli- 
gent, communicated his noble caſt of ſentiment 
to the mind of Stratoniee; and, purifying the 
flame of paſſion, filled her ſoul with ſoft and de- 


| licate emotions. Thus ſhe compared friendſhip 


to the genial influence of the ſun, which in tem- 
perate climes warms and reanimates the face of 
Nature, and covers the earth with flowers and 
with verdure ; whereas the flames of love are a 


burning heat, that parches and deſtroys whatever 


is expoſed to its reſiſtleſs force. 

5 In the meanwhile the courtiers, corroded by 
envy, and jealous of the merit and ſucceſs of 
every rival, ſoon perceived the diftinguiſhed fa- 
vour of Combabus, and imagining every thing 
that could be thence inferred, employed all the 
ſhafts of calumny to diſſeminate an inſinuation 
that the royal bed was defiled. Theſe reports 
ſpread from the court among the people, and 


from the people reached the ears of the king ; 


who abandoning himſelf to all the impetuoſity of 
rage, cauſed Combabus to be arreſted, accuſed, 
and thrown into a dungeon. When he came 
upon his trial, the judges, participating the in- 
dignation of the king, unanimouſly condemned 
him to death. But he liſtened to his doom with- 
out the leaſt perturbation, and beheld the pre- 
parations for his execution with perfect tranquil- 

lity; 
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lity ; till at length he requeſted the king would 
condeſcend to open a box he had confided to his 
care before his departure. Antiochus complied. 
But what was his ſurpriſe, to find that it contained 
a deciſive proof of the innocence of his friend and 
favourite This rare inſtance of attachment, this 
facrifice to friendſhip and fidelity, melted the 
generous ſoul of the prince, who flew to the 
priſon, preſſed Combabus ro his boſom, and 
overwhelmed him with careſſes. His accuſers 
were puniſhed, and he had permiſſion imme 
diately to return to Stratonice, who was ſtill 
employed in building the temple, in which ſhe 
erected a ſtatue in bronze of her friend and 
lover.“ 


- 
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CHAP, LXXXIV. 


Phanor is enamoured with Azema.— Idle life of 
. the Babylontans.—Deſcription of Atofſſa, — Ad- 
venture of Phanor. 


* intereſting tale terminated our repaſt, 
and Arſames having promiſed to conduct 
us to the feſtival of Mylitta, invited us to dine 
with him at his paradiſe *, with another of his 
miſtreſſes. 

We were no ſooner alone than Phanor began 
to extol Azema as the moſt charming of women, 
and confeſſed he was enchanted with her ele- 
gant converſation and refined underſtanding. 
« Doubtleſs,” ſaid I, * ſhe 1s far ſuperior to the 
beautiful Theano of Athens, the captivating 
Theophania of Miletus, the lovely Aſpaſia of 
Sparta, or the bewitching Phocilis of Rhodes.” 
« She excels them,” ſaid he, “ as much as a 
beautiful woman, who 1s before our eyes, ſur- 
_ paſſes her portrait, or the mere remembrance of 

her charms,” “ But you have two rivals,” ſaid 


* Paradiſe was the name given by the an, to their 
parks and gardens, 
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* 
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1. fear them not,” returned he. © Ar- 
ſames, although a rich and powerful man, is too 
careleſs and indifferent to be a dangerous com- 
petitor; and as to the muſical Therſites, though 
tenacious and iraſcible, ſuch a rival may eaſily 
be vanquiſhed.” t 
We paſſed the next morning in the ſtreets of 
Babylon, among men who, being wholly vacant 
from purſuit, ſat ſupinely in the ſhade, and placed 
their ſovereign good in repoſe and inactivity. 
Exempt from thoſe reſtleſs paſſions which con- 
ſtantly agitate the Greeks, and deſtitute of am- 
bition or the love of fame ; taking no account of 
the paſt, careleſs of the future, and limited to the 
enjoyment of the preſent moment, they paſs on, 
without experiencing the ſtorms and dangers of 
paſſion, to that perpetual ſleep, of which their 
whole life is the ſimilitude. I liſtened to their 
converſation, which turned principally on the art 
of multiplying and prolonging their enjoyments : 
for to live happily, without diſturbing them- 
ſelves with the affairs of the world, ſeemed to be 
their whole ſtudy, and the utmoſt extent of their 
philoſophy. | 
At the hour of dinner Arſames came for us in 
a ſplendid car, in which we inſtantly flew to his 
paradiſe. On the road he ſpoke of the youthful 
Atoſſa, with whom he had paſſed a part of the 
preceding 


ö 
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preceding evening, and whom we ſhould meet 


at dinner. «She is a charming girl, cried he, 


tc and I believe I love her better than Azema ; 
for though Azema has more wit and talents, 
Atoſſa excels in grace and beauty; and in 
women, I am more charmed with the external 
attractions of an elegant form, than all the endow- 
ments of intellectual excellence. In their pre- 
ſence my only idea is pleaſure; and when that 
gives way to elaborate ſtudy and inveſtigation, 
they ſtep nenen their ſphere, and only fatigue 
and diſguſt me.” | 

We found the beautiful Atoſſa loaded with 


_ Jewels and with flowers, ſinging as ſhe walked 


beneath the refreſhing ſhade of the luxuriant fo- 
liage. Her elegant and lovely ſhape, her bril- 
liant and opening youth, (for ſhe had ſeen but 
three luſtra,) her uncommon gracefulneſs, and 
her faſcinating glances, were worthy of the pencil 
of an Apelles or a Zeuxis. Yet beneath this 
attractive form dwelt a cold and inanimate foul. 
She was always ſmiling and ſinging, but ſpoke 
little; was a ſtranger to thought; and ſolely 
occupied with her perſon, her trinkets, and her 
dreſs, or thoſe of other women, ſhe reſembled a 
pretty bird, N drinking, and ſinging in a 
cage. 


We 
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We dined in an oval ſaloon, whoſe walls were 
incruſted with ſhells, and admired a naked 
Mylitta or Venus, as large as the life, ſculptured 
in the fineſt alabaſter, and lying on a mattraſs of 
black marble. It was the moſt beautiful object 
my eyes had ever beheld. Our fare was ſumptu- 
ous and delicate ; and although the company 
only conſiſted of four, we were attended by 
twenty ſlaves ſuperbly dreſſed, who were obe- 
dient to the ſlighteſt ſignal, Arſames endea- 
voured to animate the converſation by talking of 
religion, morality, and philoſophy, © Religion,” 
ſaid he, © is merely a reſtraint to keep the com- 
mon people in ſubjection, but totally uſeleſs to 
a fatrap, or to thoſe claſſes of men who poſſeſs 
the acquirements of education, and comprehend 
the maxims of refined and elevated ſociety. Mo- 
rality is a mere local convention, a ſpecies of 
police, adapted to the climate and circumſtances 
of each particular nation. At Sparta men lead 
their wives: here we laugh at conjugal infide- 
lity, and the whole ſex proſtitute themſelves in 
the temple of Mylitta ; whereas in other coun- 
tries a woman is poniarded or diſhonoured on 
the leaſt ſuſpicion. Our actions,“ continued he, 
« are either virtuous or vicious, according to 
the laws and cuſtoms of each particular country. 
In Egypt it is a heinous crime to kill a cat or an 

ibis: 
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ibis: on the banks of the Indus divine honours 
are paid to a cow; and whoever ſhould dare to 
| kill her would be puniſhed as a ſacrilegious vil- 
lain : in Europe, every altar ſtreams with blood, 
and on ſome even human victims are immolated. 
As to philoſophy, I love it and pride myſelf 
upon it; for I am of the ſe& of your Epicurus. 
I enjoy every pleaſure and gratification, and 

drink from the cup of life large draughts of 
every thing that can charm and inebriate my 
ſenſes. This is the true philoſophy, and that 
which I have adopted from the period when my 
reaſon became mature, though it is not that of 
your Greek philoſophers, Plato, Zeno, and 
Xenocrates. “ Nor even of Epicurus,” ſaid 
I, „ although his doQrines have been very er- 
roneouſly interpreted; for he ranks temperance 
and ſobriety among the virtues, and even among 
our pleaſures.” —< In that caſe,” returned the 
fatrap, I am a better philoſopher than him, 
for I place all privations to the account of human 
folly.” —< Epicurus,” ſaid I, © by no means 
prohibits the enjoyment of pleaſure, but he re- 
commends that we proportion it to the ſtrength 
or weakneſs of our organs; and the trueſt epi- 
curiſm often bids us voluntarily abſtain, that 
we may the better enjoy our lives.” —Atoſſa 


cried out, that ſhe alſo was a philoſopher; that 
14 _ the 
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ſhe loveil pleaſure moſt paſſionately ; that ſhe 
had no prejudices or ſcruples, nor any other 
ſtudy than to multiply her enjoyments, Of courſe 
we declared her philoſophy to be the beſt, and 
that it was both rational and wiſe. To pay a 
tribute, therefore, at once to Atoſſa and to 
pleaſure, large cups of wine now circulated 
round the table, and we put on chaplets of 
flowers. Arſames drank to Sardanapalus, an 
ancient king and hero of Aſſyria, and aſked me 
whether I had ever ſeen his ſtatue. “ Yes,” 
faid I, “ and have read his inſcription, Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for every thing elſe is 
_ vanity.” —« By Belus,“ cried Arſames, * he 
was right; for what is life without pleaſure ?? — 
ce But if the ſtatue of this King,” faid I, « did 
not awaken any intereſt in my breaſt, I was filled 
with reſpe& and admiration at that of the immor- 
tal Semiramis, who ſeemed a perfect divinity.” - 
* Nor were you miſtaken,” returned Arſames, 
« for we honour her as a goddeſs. At her re- 
turn from India, being informed Ninyas her 
ſon was intriguing to drive her from the throne, 
ſhe voluntarily abandoned it, and concealed her- 
ſelf from all mankind; flattering herſelf that by 
theſe means ſhe ſhould fulfil an oracle which pro- 
miſed her divine honours. In ſhort, the gods 


metamor- 
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metamorphoſed her into a dove, and under that 
form ſhe is worſhipped.” | 
Arxſames haſtened the concluſion of our repaſt, 
having promiſed to return to Babylon to ſee a 
new female dancer make her firſt appearance; 
and although Phanor and myſelf were highly 
pleaſed with our ſituation, we were obliged to 
accompany him. But I pitied the poor philoſo- 
pher Arſames, who had drunk fo largely of the 
cup of pleaſure, that he had exhauſted all his 
powers of enjoyment, and converted gratifica- 
tion itſelf into the moſt infipid apathy. | 
Phanor, who thought the youthful Atoſſa very 
charming, and far ſuperior to Azema, had ob- 
- tained her permiſſion to repeat his viſit. He 
therefore told me, in the morning, that I might 
go out without him: but though I came home 
late he was not yet returned, I expected him a 
conſiderable time, and began to be alarmed for 
bis ſafety. At length he came. How cruel 
you are,” ſaid I, © with your amours! I was in 
the greateſt unealineſs! But the charms of 
Atoſſa have no doubt made the hours fly very 
rapidly.“ You will be much ſurpriſed,” faid 
he, © to hear that I have not even ſeen her. I 
have been employing my time much better, as 


I will ſoon convince you. You were ſcarcely 
h gone 
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gone out before I dreſſed and perfumed myſelf, 
to wait on my Mylitta, when two women entered 
my chamber ; .the one in the decline of life, the 
other in the full bloom of youth, a tall, well- 
made girl, and her ſhape formed from that of 
Love itſelf, My heart inſtantly expanded with 
delight, and I almoſt imagined the lovely Hebe 
herſelf, newly deſcended from Olympus, ſtood 
before me. I was contemplating her with 
tranſport, when the oldeſt of them inquired 
whether I was not one -of the Greeks lately ar- 
rived at Babylon. Fes, cried I; what 
can I do to ſerve you?“ Alas !' replied ſhe, 
with an air of diſcompoſure, at the ſame time 


heaving a deep ſigh and wiping her eyes, from 


which the tears refuſed to flow, © my davghter 
and myſelf are moſt unfortunate and wretched ! 

— What!” aid I, is this charming girl your 
daughter? Yes,” returned ſhe; her name 
is Ariaſpe, and ſhe is the youngeſt ſiſter of 
Azema, whom you know. That ungrateful 
woman,” continued ſhe, © is deaf to the voice 
of Nature, and, corrupted by luxury and af- 
fluence, refuſes a crult of bread to her fiſter or 
her mother; while ſhe is ruining herſelf for a 
deſpicable muſician, who diſgraces and diſ- 
honours her. But I will leave you with Ariaſpe, 
who will relate to you our miſery and embarraſſ- 
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ment. I have ſome buſineſs in the neighbour- 


hood, and as ſoon as it is finiſhed, I will re- 


turn for her.” I readily perceived that this baſe 


and deteſtable parent had brought me a victim, 


whom ſhe intended to proſtitute for money. 
Being now alone with Ariaſpe, I took her hand, 
which trembled violently, and immediately ſhe 

began to ſigh, and fob, and weep. «© Why are 

you uneaſy,” {aid I, lovely Ariaſpe? Why 
theſe tears, this bitter grief?? At theſe words 
ſhe threw herſelf at my feet, crying, J implore 
your pity and your generoſity ; for the Greeks, 
J have heard, have noble ſouls, and are full of 
ſenſibility. Oh! do not abuſe my unfortunate 
ſituation, or the power you have over me! *Tis 
true I am the ſiſter of Azema, but my heart and 


my principles have no alliance with hers. My 
mother and myſelf groan, indeed, in miſery, 
and ſhe has long been urging and tormenting me 


to conſent ro mercenary infamy, and wiſhes to 
load me with ſhame. Yeſterday ſhe threatened 
to deliver me up in ſpite of my oppoſition, by 
introducing a man into my chamber in the night- 
time, She then talked of you, ſaid you were a 
foreigner, that you would ſoon be gone, and that 
our connection would be totally unknown: as if 
crimes were the leſs real becauſe committed in 


ſecret. 1 know not why, but hope ſuddenly 


darted 
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darted on my ſoul, and I feigned conſent. I 
have heard ſo much of the noble generoſity of 
the Greeks, that I even venture to hope while 
here with you alone,” As ſhe ſaid this, ſhe 
bathed my hands in tears. How beautiful, how 
lovely did her charms appear, while thus over- 
whelmed with grief! © You are by no means 
miſtaken,” ſaid I, © in your good opinion of 
the Greeks: they reſpe& virtue as well as 
beauty, eſpecially when languiſhing in diſtreſs, 
Explain yourſelf, and tell me what you wiſh me 
to do. That you would grant ſome kind of 
relief,” ſaid ſhe, to my mother, which ſhall not 
be purchaſed with my ſhame.* I aſked her 
whether ſhe had not ſome ſecret attachment, and 
whether ſhe wiſhed to marry, She confeſſed that 
ſhe loved a youth named Meſabates, who was 
the ſon of a tradeſman, and returned her paſſion : 
© But,” ſaid ſhe, © I am poor, and therefore his 
father refuſes his conſent to our union.'— And 
how much,” ſaid I, muſt you have, to obtain 
his ſanction ? know not,” rephied ſhe : © but 
he is very covetous.— Would an hundred 
darics * move him ?* ſaid I.— Ves, anſwered 
ſhe ; © I think they would. Well, faid 1, © I 
will give that ſum with pleaſure, to contri- 
bute to your happineſs and reward your virtue. 


* A daric was about 2 5s. ſterling. 
D 2 She 
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She ſcarcely dared, however, to truſt her ears, 
or believe me ſincere for having never met 
with any but hard- hearted abject ſouls, ſhe be- 
gan to doubt the exiſtence of a ſingle diſintereſted 
virtue. She was overpowered with emotions of 
the tendereſt gratitude; and her lovely counte- 
nance was animated with ſo charming an ex- 
preſſion of pleaſure, ſo ſweet a ſerenity of de- 

light, that my very ſoul was penetrated with the 

pureſt ſenſations of joy and tranſport. Never 
did I feel ſo lively a ſatisfaction at doing a good 

action: and although this young creature poſ- 

ſeſſes the moſt faſcinating charms, and which I 

confeſs had at firſt but too powerful an effect on 

my paſſions, yet I felta more refined and a more 

exquiſite gratification in contributing to her hap- 

pineſs than could have flowed from the th 

of her lovely perſon, 

« As ſoon as her mother returned I commu- 
nicated to her the wiſhes of her daughter, repre- 
ſented the indecency and cruelty of her conduct, 
and the re ſpect due to the virtue and innocence 
of ſo amiable a girl. She bluſhed at her baſeneſs, 
which ſhe endeavoured to extenuate by the plea 
of indigence, and the want of the neceſſaries of 
life, I gave her ſome money, and immediately 
went to the father of Meſabates, with whom the - 
hundred darics inſtantly ſmoothed every diffi- 

culty. 
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culty. Having thus brought about this mar- 
riage, we all went to the houſe of Ariaſpe, where I 
enjoyed the luxury of witneſſing the gratitude, 
the tranſports, and the mutual happineſs of theſe 
affectionate lovers. This buſineſs has employed 

the whole day : but I would not exchange it for 
the moſt brilliant of my triumphs, or even for 
the favours of Atoſſa. My purſe, it is true, is 
ſomewhat lighter, but my heart 1s filled with joy 
and exultation.” I congratulated Phanor on the 


virtuous action he had performed, and partici- 
pated in the multiplied pleaſure he had cauſed, 


d3 
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CHAP. LXXXV.. 
Feaſt of Mylitta. 


* 7x often ſaw Arſames: but he was always ſo 
full of hurry and. engagements, that he 
could ſeldom devote many moments to our ſo- 


ciety. The evening, however, preceding the 


feaſt of Mylitta, which is the Aſſyrian name for 
Venus, he told us he would come very early in 
the morning to carry us to the temple, which is 
a regular building two fladia ſquare, In the 
middle is a heavy tower one ſtadium ſquare, on 
which are eight others. On. the outſide are 
ſteps in a ſpiral line, and in the laſt of the towers 
is a large chapel, without ſtatues, but furniſhed 
with a table of gold and a magnificent bed, It 
is never opened but for the god Belus, who 
paſſes the night there with every virgin whom 
he condeſcends to honour with his choice. Be- 
low this is another chapel, with a ſtatue of gold, 
repreſenting Jupiter fitting, and a table, a throne, 
and a footſtool of the ſame metal. | 
We found the incloſure of the temple full of 


charming women, the moſt diſtinguiſned of 
9 | whom, 
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whom, unwilling to abandon themſclves to the 
nrſt that offered, fat in cars, under vaulted por- 
ticoes, ſuperbly dreſſed, and ſurrounded by do- 
meſtics; while the teſt wore chaplets formed of 
packthread, and fat upon an elevated part of the 
ground. They were conſtantly. coming and 
going ; and there were ſeparate walks divided off 
by cords, that ſtrangers might chooſe the fair 
one molt agreeable to their inclination. No 
woman is ſuffered to depart till ſhe has paid this 
tribute to Mylitta ; a law which is very ſevere 
upon the ugly, who ſometimes wait three or four 
years before they are liberated. 

As ſoon as a ſtranger has choſen a companion, 
he offers her his money, which ſhe is obliged to 
accept; her lover at the ſame time ſaying to 
her, © I invoke the goddeſs My litta.“ 

Phanor, Arſames, and myſelf ranged up and 
down the diviſions, where Love and Pleaſure 
wantoned moſt luxuriantly. Phanor was in an 
ecſtaſy of delicious intoxication, His eyes wan- 
dered from beauty to beauty, and he was loſt in a 
wilderneſs of admiration, where every object. 
awakened new ſenſations of deſire. Each was 
charming; each ſolicited his wavering choice 
and he panted to poſſeſs every roſe whoſe bluſh- 
ing beauties enriched the faſcinating ſcene. 
Atſames, on the contrary, viewed all theſe lovely 

| 5 4 women 
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women, with diſdain, and only perceived their 
faults. One was too lean, another too fat, a 
third had no graces but thoſe of affectation, a 
fourth was too large, a fifth little better than a 
dwarf, a ſixth too wanton, and a ſeventh was a 
| filly fool that aped the baſhfulneſs of modeſty. 
Moſt of them were mere autumnal flowers, de- 
ſtitute of the charms of youth or beauty; and | 
during the laſt fifteen years that he had attended 
this feſtival, he had never ſeen one ſo deſtitute of 
accompliſhed women. He well remembered 
that the firſt time he had been preſent, he had 
ſeen an hundred finer women than the moſt 
beautiful of the preſent day. But Phanor and 
myſelf, with whom this was the firſt viſit, 
and whoſe juvenile ardor was not exhauſted by 
exceſs, did more juſtice to their charms, and 
thought the greater part worthy of the warmeſt 
incenſe of admiration, and the tendereſt  Kerifices 
of empaſſioned love. . 

Phanor ſoon diſappeared with a gay and be- 
witching little brunette. I preferred a fair 
woman, of about twenty years of age, in whoſe _ 
complexion the roſe and the lily were ſoftly 
blended, and whole eyes betrayed the languiſh- 
ing ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition. I accoſted her 
with my tribute in my hand, ſaying, I invoke the 


goddeſs Mytilla ; and ſhe inſtantly aroſe and ac- 
| companied 
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companied me: nor had I reafon to accuſe her 
of hypocriſy or coldneſs in her devotions. When 
we parted, ſhe threw my offering into a baſin 
held by a prieſt at the gate of the temple, 

1 ſoon rejoined Arſames and Phanor, of whom 
the former complained that he had choſen a 
woman who, though very beautiful, was deſti- 
tute of paſſion and of charms, while Phanor re- 
gretted this feſtival did not continue throughout 
the year. 
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| 


CHAP. LXXXVI. 


Letter from Laſthenia, containing various 
anecdotes. 


We I returned I was rejoiced to find a 
letter from my dear Laſthenia ; for it was 
long ſince T had heard from that lovelieſt of 

women. It was as follows: FE: 


« Toy and proſperity ! 

« The ſun, my dear Antenor, has traverſed 
the twelve compartments of the heavens ſince 
any. of your letters have arrived, to conſole me 
in my ſolitary retirement. You promiſed to be 
more punctual. The Sybarites give their friends, 
whom they invite to dinner, a year's notice, that 
they may have time to procure the rareſt and 
moſt exquiſite diſhes : but ſurely you would not 
make me wait ſo long for your letters, to enter- 
tain me with richer fare, or crowd them with 
more intereſting narratives? I love your ſtories 
very much, for you communicate them in a 
moſt pleaſing manner. Your ſtile daily im- 


proves, and you contemplate mankind like a 
Juſt 
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juſt obſerver. But had you no other ſubject 
than yourſelf to employ your pen, your letters 
would not be the leſs dear to my heart. 

c Athens is, as uſual, a ſcene. of conſtant 
hurry and buſtle : *tis a kind of theatre, whoſe 
ſcenery is one moment ſerious, the next comic; 
ſometimes dull, but frequently ridiculous or 


gay. 


—— All the world's a ſtage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man in his time plays many parts ; 
His acts being ſeven ages. SHAKESPEARE, 


te At preſent two ſingular cataſtrophes employ 
the attention and loquacity of the town. At the 
Portico, the Lycæum, the Academy, and the 
public ſquares; at entertainments, and in the 
ſhops, they have become the general topic of 
converſation and diſcuſſion; and from them the 
molt violent arguments and furious diſputes have 
ariſen. I allude to the death of two men of very 
oppoſite characters and modes of life - the fa- 
mous Diogenes, whoſe uncouth originality and 
abſurd ſyſtem of philoſophy have procured him 
ſo much celebrity, that he is gone to amuſe the 
dead with his cynical dogmas and ſarcaſms; and 
Theramenes, whoſe caſt of character was as op- 
poſite to his as the light inhabitant of the air to 
| the 
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the impure beaſt that wallows in the mud. He 
was a man of charming gaiety, of amiable and 
eaſy manners, and a light and anacreontic poet, 
who combined much philoſophy and erudition 
with an engaging. careleſneſs of mind and à 
lively propenſity to pleaſure -a man who could 
never be prevailed on to accept any office in the 
| ſtate, becauſe the public were not worthy of his 
| attention, ſaying that each ought to live for 
himſelf, and that he would not exchange a ſingle 
day of pleaſure to live a thouſand years in the 
annals of fame. He was generous, diſintereſted, 
beneficent, and humane ; he conſidered life as a 
waking moment between two eternities of ſleep, 
and held it as a maxim that we ſhould endea- 
vour to paſs our time agreeably during this fu- 
gitive ſlumber. He was the author of the 
following charming and . AEM | 
ſcholia: 


If the treaſar'd gold could give 

Man a longer term to live, 

I'd employ my utmoſt care 

Still to heap and ſtill to ſpare 3 

And when Death approach'd, would ſay, 
Take thy fee and walk away.“ 

But ſince riches cannot ſave 

Mortals from the gloomy grave, 

Why ſhould I myſelf deceive, 
Vaialy ſigh and vainly grieve ? 


Death 
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Death will ſurely be my lat 
Whether I am rich or not. 
. Give me freely, while I live, 
Generous wines; in plenty give 
Soothing joys my life to cheer, 
Beauty kind, and friends ſincere; 
Happy! could I ever find GS: 
Friends fincere and beauty kind. PAwER £3, 


EE « By a Gngular coincidence, theſe two men, 
whoſe caſts of mind and characters were ſo dif- 
ferent, died on the ſame day ; the one old and 
decrepid, the other in the midſt of the career of 
life. Diogenes put an end to his own exiſtence, | 
Tormented during ſeveral days by a violent 
fever, and tired of the gloomy ſolitude in which 
he lingered, he induced a friend, who paid him 
conſtant attention, to leave him for a moment, 


and died by holding his breath. 
« Theramenes entered the infernal regions by 


a very different road. He was unfortunately an 
accomplice of Alcibiades in that celebrated en- 


tertainment, when ten or twelve libertines, 
heated with wine and mirth, mutilated the ſtatue 
of Mercury, What a dreadful ſcandal, in the 
eyes of a ſuperſtitious people! An outcry of im- 
piety and ſacrilege was raiſed againſt them, and 
the puniſhment of the criminals was inſtantly 
demanded. Alcibiades took refuge on board his 


fleet, and all his accomplices fled or abſconded. 
| Theramenes 


| 
| 
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Theramenes alſo concealed himſelf: but his 
paſſion for his miſtreſs and the pleaſures and 


amuſements of Athens led him to imagine, too 


ſoon, that the ſtorm was paſſed, and he again ven- 


' tured to appear. He was inſtantly arreſted and 


thrown into priſon ; and the prieſts and ſophiſts 


combining againſt him, perſuaded the council 
-of five hundred that he was an atheiſt, and neither 


believed in Mercury nor any other gods. He 
was condemned to drink poiſon *, and died with 
as much tranquillity and courage, though far 


more gaily, than Socrates. He ordered a great 


ſupper, to which he invited his friends and his 
miſtreſs, and mirth, wine, and good cheer con- 
verted this parting meal into a nuptial feſtival. 
Theramenes, crowned with flowers, drinking 
copiouſly of excellent wine, and reclining on the 


boſom of his beloved, talked of his approaching 


diſſolution as of a pleaſant journey he was about 
to undertake among the dead, or as if he were 
going thither, like Pirithous, merely to carry off 
the beautiful Proſerpine. 

« He was beginning to ſing ſome couplets he 
had written in priſon, when the public execu- 
tioner brought him the fatal draught, All his 
gueſts turned pale at the ſight : but the intrepid 


The poiſon uſed on theſe occaſions was a mixture of 


hemlock and opium. 
Theramenes 
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Theramenes immediately aroſe, took the cup, 
finiſhed his ſcholia, drank the. contents, and 
ſaid, with a ſmile, I drink to the health of 
Critias !* (his accuſer) ; after which he gave the 
remainder of it to the ſlave, to carry to Critias 
himſelf, as he would have paſſed it toa friend at 
an entertainment, Thus did this worthy and 
courageous hero ſport with death, at the very 
moment when he was planting it in his boſom, 
while he ſeemed almoſt prophetically to augur 
that of his enemy, who ſurvived him only three 


months. | 
c The ſlave was no ſooner gone than he em- 


braced and diſmiſſed his friends, uſing the com- 
mon ſalutation, Adieu, till we meet again!“ 
Being now alone with his miſtreſs, he threw him- 
ſelf into her arms, and having once more re- 
newed the careſſes of his priſtine paſſion ſank _ 
on her boſom into eternal fleep. This laſt ſcene. 
of his life was equally free from oſtentatious af- 
fectation and the moroſeneſs of philoſophical 
pride, 

ce ſend you his laſt ſcholia, which have been 
univerſally circulated throughout Athens, They 
were indeed the ſong of a dying ſwan (to uſe 
the language of the poets); for I do not be- 
lieve that ſwans ever ſing, although king Cyc- 


nus, who was changed by Apollo into a bird of 
the 
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THttul muſician: : 


Life's fodocing joys, adieu! 
Ever changing, ever new! 


Wanton ſport, and love, and pleaſure, 


Sweeteſt madneſs, richeſt treaſure !_ 
Soon I quit each revel gay, 
Catching life's departing ray. 
Still we'll drink, and fill enjoy; 
Wine fhall every care deſtroy; 
Plato, let me drink to thee ; 


Thou to-night ſhalt drink to me! 


Nas? melting ſoul is mine, 
Nais' charms are all divine, 


Lovely, weeping Nais ! come, 


Strew ſweet flow'rets o'er my tomb! 
Deareſt girl, I drink to thee, 
Though another*s ſoon to be. 
None but fools the dead can love. 
Can the dead ſoft paſſions move? 
But *tis hard ſo young to die, 
Far from Nais, cold to lie !— 
Vet what boots that, on the way, 
Ling' ring Time awhile delay ? 
O'er the dark and lonely tomb, 
Where I fink in endleſs gloom, 
Be in faireſt letters ſhewn, 
« I to live and die have known.“ 
Bacchus, fill my glaſs awhile, 
Once again let Venus ſmile ! 
Crown'd with ivy and the roſe, 
Thus my gay career 1 cloſe. 


® Kuxy ſignifies a ſwan. 
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e forgot to tell you an anecdote of Dio- 
genes, when his friends aſked him where he 
wiſhed to be interred :  < Throw me,“ ſaid he, 
© into the neareſt field. But you will be ex- 
poſed,” ſaid they, © to wild beaſts and birds of 
prey. Well, returned the cynic, * lay a ſtick 
beſide me, and I will drive them away. And 
how will you be able to do that,” ſaid they, * ſince 
you will be totally deſtitute of ſenſation ?— If 
ſo, laid he, what Ggnifies it whether beaſts de- 
vour me or not ?” 

« It is warmly diſputed which of theſe men 
diſplayed moſt fortitude and philoſophy at his 
death. I have eſpouſed the cauſe of Thera- 
menes : but it is objected that his death was in- 
flicted on him by force, whereas that of Dio- 
genes was voluntary. This is true: but the 
latter thereby terminated only a miſerable exiſt- 
ence which age and infirmity rendered burden- 
ſome ; whereas Theramenes, who was in the 
vigor of youth, enjoyed robuſt health, and all 
the pleaſures of life: yet he quitted the gay 
ſcene with the ſame indifference as he would 
have riſen from a meal, after revelling in all the 
_ pleaſures of ſatiety. 

« We ſtill continue to 1 at our half- 
philoſophical ſuppers, on the moſt ſtriking fea- 
tures of theſe two characters. The one, clothed in 
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rags, and attempting to ſubdue Nature, affected 
the moſt ſnameleſs cyniciſm and the moſt abſurd 
uncouthneſs of manners, merely for the pleaſure 
of being talked of, and to acquire fame; while 
the other, equally careleſs of the opinion of 
mankind, and of the diſtinctions of ſociety, 
avoided all its burdens and its honours ; for to 
him, marriage, public offices, and public affairs 
exiſted but as the vehicles of happineſs and plea- 
ſure. Of theſe two extremes, then, which is 
more deſerving of our cenſure? Thoſe who 
plead the cauſe of Diogenes aſſert that this de- 
fire of fame, this factitious appetite for cele- 
brity, 1s the true ſource of virtue and of talents. 
Extinguiſh, fay they, this thirſt of glory, and 
the whole moral world-is changed, ſociety loſes 
irs main fpring, the paſſing moment periſhes for 
ever, and man, inſulated man, lives for himſelf 
alone, nor leaves a trace of his utility behind. 
Thoſe who pant for fame, and take the lead in 
ſociety, adorn and enrich it with the produc- 
tions of genius and of art: but the indifference 
and egotiſm of Theramenes rendered him to- 
tally uſeleſs to the public. Uleleſs! no; I 
deny it. His attic wit, the charms of his genius, 
and the elegance of his manners, ſupplied the 
place of political virtues, and became at once the 
ornament and the bleſſing of ſociety, which they 

poliſhed 
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poliſhed and refined by communicating thoſe de- 
licate and reciprocal pleaſures that convert the 
felf-love and ferocity of the ſavage into the mu- 
tual ſympathy and ſocial regard of civilized hu- 
manity. Beſides, it is more difficult to drink 
and ſing like Theramenes than to philoſophize 
like Diogenes, or even perhaps like Plato him- 
ſelf.” Here I think I hear you exclaim that I am 
- uttering a paradox. But ſoftly, and be not too 
precipitate in your cenſure. Why was Ana- 
creon called wiſe, when his life was but a con- 
tinued ſcene of pleaſure and diſſipation? Was 
it not becauſe, to purſue his ſteps, we muſt purge 
our ſouls from every immoderate and baneful 
paſſion, acquire a power of braving the misfor- 
tunes and ſtorms of life, and riſe even above 
ambition itſelf : a degree of improvement which 
it is far more difficult to attain than to write fine 
treatiſes on ethics, on rhetoric, or on phi- 
loſophy. | 

<« But this long train of reaſoning, I fear, will 
fatigue you. There is a paſſage in your laſt 
letter at which I am hurt. After reproaching 
and calumniating my motives for adviſing you 
ſtill to continue your travels, and not to return 
till the expiration of two years, you conclude 
with a compliment to my pretended charms. 
Do you imagine, then, that I reſemble a cer- 
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tain queen of Syria, who having, the misfortune 
to diſpleaſe an artiſt, the latter revenged the af- 
front by painting her in the arms of a common 
ſoldier, expoſed the picture to public view, and 
fled? All the court were indignant at this in- 
ſult, and declared the picture ought to be burnt: 
but the queen, who was repreſented as moſt di- 
vinely beautiful, oppoſed this meaſure, and not- 
withſtanding the imputation on her virtue, re- 
called the painter, and pardoned him. I ſhall ſo 
far follow her example as to forgive your re- 
proaches, though not in conſequence of the 
compliment you pay me, but of the deſire you 
ſhew to ſee me again. No; you muſt travel a 
little longer, for the improvement of your mind, 
Travelling, like reading, is uſeleſs to thoſe who 
hurry on without taſte or reflection, merely to 
kill time; but is extremely advantageous to 
thoſe who ſcle& the objects of their attention, 
and are influenced by a deſire of information. 
I will relate to you a recent anecdote of a lite- 
rary character. The hero of the ſtory is the 
poet Laco, that votary of the Muſes, who is fo 
verboſe and ſo inanimate, though ſo fertile in 
productions, ſo highly ſatisfied with his own merit, 
and ſo little pleaſed with the reſt of mankind; 
ſo much addicted to imitation, and fo little imi- 
tated himſelf; and laſtly, who is fo fond of read- 


ing. 
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ing his own works. This ſingular man has writ- 
ten a poem on the rape of Proſerpine, conſiſting 
of from ten to twelve thouſand verſes, which 
he went from houſe to houſe to read, but had the 
misfortune to find every one draw back from fo 
immenſe a load of traſh, What barbarians ! 
His diſappointment and vexation have thrown 
him into a deep depreſſion of mind, and his 
health rapidly declined till his phyſician, Euda- 
mippus, who knew his poetical mania, ſuſpected 
the cauſe of his indiſpoſition, and aſked him 
whether he had not finiſhed ſome work which no 
one had yet heard. Alas! yes,* cried the 
wretched Laco, with a dejected air, I have 
indeed a poem finiſhed, which no one has 
ſeen.'—* Well,” replied the phyſician, * do me 
the favour to read it to me ; I ſhall be very happy 
to hear it.” At theſe words the heart of the poet 
began to expand, as a bird, that is wet with 
rain, is cheered when the rays of the ſun burſt 
forth anew. Joy and modeſty fluſhed his coun- 
tenance ; and immediately taking his manuſcript - 
in hand, he began to pour forth his verſes with 
a full and ſonorous voice. The phyſician, with 
attentive ear and an air of ſatisfaction, heard 
him to the end, approved his work, and added, 
© One reading is not ſufficient to form a complete 
judgment of the merits of ſo excellent a work. 
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Will you have the goodneſs to read it again to- 
morrow ?* What a flattering propoſal! The 
poet would willingly have promiſed him ten 
readings: and although he had been unable to 
eat for near a decade, his appetite now returned. 
The next day Eudamippus liſtened with till 
greater attention to the poem; after which in- 
quiring after his health; © I am much better,” 
ſaid Laco, and find thoſe vaporous ſenſations, 
which ſo cruelly tormented me, much abated. 
Very well, returned the phyſician ; © I will 
come again to-morrow, to hear your poem a 
third time.“ Laco was now inebriated with 
pleaſure, and was confident he had written a 
maſter-piece, fince it was heard with ſo much 
eagerneſs and ſatisfaction. On the third day 
Eudamippus himſelf was aſtoniſhed at the rapid 
recovery of his patient, His inanimate and 
ſunken eyes now ſparkled with pleaſure, and his 
pale and dejected countenance exhibited all the 
brilliancy of the moſt florid health. He com- 
plimented him on the change; and having 
liſtened to a third reading, ſaid to him, What 
a darein cure]! Tou are extremely fortu- 
nate! and as your health is now completely re- 
citabliſhed, I may take my leave. I have a 
great mapy patients, whoſe cures I ſhall find in- 
nicely more difficult.” 

ure “This 
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« This adventure, which Eudamippus has 
publiſhed abroad, furniſhes much amuſement to 
our wits. The happy Laco and his poem are 
invited by every one, and the moſt unbounded 
praiſe is laviſhed on him; while the ſelf love of 
the port ſwells with pride and pleafure, and tranſ- 
forms every thing into laurels and triumphs. 
He is as happy as Miltiades after his victory at 
Marathon; or Sophocles when his QCEdipus 
gained him the prize at the Olympian games “. 
So true it is that the hero, the man of genius, 
and the man of limited talents often taſte an 
equal ſhare of happineſs, and poſſeſs an equal 
portion of ſelf-love. 

« IT have for ſome days paſt quitted my rural 
retirement, and am now at Athens; for the in- 
tercourſe of the world refembles thoſe bitters 
which we take from time to time, to fortify the 
ſtomach, and add vigor to our appetite. 

Adieu, my dear friend! Endeavour to enjoy 
life as much as poſſible, but mix a little reaſon in 
the cup of pleaſure ; for ir will add permanency 
to enjoyment, enhance its reliſh with elegance 
and taſte, and prevent the inſipid languor of 
intoxication. I know not whether this letter will 
reach you: but I confide it to one Bacchis, who 


* He died with joy, in conſequence of that event, at 
eighty-five years of age. 
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is going through the towns of Ionia, and has pro- 
miſed to deliver it. | | 
% Farewel, be happy!“ 

This epiſtle at once overwhelmed me with grief 
and joy; for my rapid imagination darted for- 
ward to the moment of future felicity, and re- 
newed my affliction for my preſent loſs. | 
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c HAP. LXXXVII. 


Feaſt given by Arſames at his paradiſe. —LHis 
death,—The king's marriages. — Departure of 
. the two friends. 


2 endeavoured to render our ſtay at 
Babylon agreeable, by introducing us to 
innumerable entertainments, and parties of plea- 
ſure and feſtivity : but he ſcarcely allowed us to 
enjoy them for a moment before he took us away. 
Incapable of true heartfelt enjoyment, he was 
conſtantly flying from place to place to diverſify 
the ſcene, thus to avoid the languid inſipidity 
and loathing apathy which are the offspring of a 
total vacancy of mind. He invited us to a grand 
entertainment at his paradiſe on the banks of the 
Euphrates, the preparations for which employed 
. ſeven days; for he was determined to combine 
every ſpecies of pleaſure, all that could delight 
the ſenſes or charm the imagination. In an ex- 
tenſive meadow, ſpangled over with flowers, he 
cauſed a banqueting-room to be erected on the 
margin of the river, and ornamented with all the 
decorations of Aſiatic luxury, There he re- 
ceived 
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ceived us beneath the richeſt purple drapery, 
ſupported by gilded columns, and the buffets 
and tables were covered with gold and filver 
plate. Magnificent carpets were ſpread be- 
neath our feet, and garlands of roſes, of myrtle, 
and of innumerable other flowers, were hung 
round this elegant ſaloon. The party conſiſted 


of fifty gueſts, twenty-five of the number being 


women of the moſt faſcinating beauty, and the 
moſt inviting brilliancy of opening youth. Their 
boſoms were half-veiled with flowers, and chap- 


lets of myrtle and roſes, ſtudded with diamonds, 


adorned their hair, which flowed in airy treſſes to 
their waiſts. Each of us was ſeated between 
two of theſe ſyrens, while youthful female ſlaves, 


in attractive dreſſes, crowded round us as CUp- 


bearers. A numerous orcheſtra delighted our 
ears with various melodies; ſometimes gay and 
exhilarating, ſometimes tender and voluptuous, 
accompanying the enchanting voices of a band 
of female fingers. We had ſeven courſes, an 
enormous profuſion of every dainty, and wines 
of Leſbos, Scio, Smyrna, and from all parts of 
Ionia, flowed copiouſly around the table. To- 
wards the middle of the entertainment, when 
the evening-ſtar aroſe, the company left the 
table to walk, either in parties or ſeparately, on 
the flowery banks of the Euphrates, where a 

4 cool 
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cool refreſhing breeze, the undulating moonlight 
that ſilvered the watery ſurface, and the clearneſs 
of the night, conſpired to fill the ſoul with ec- 
ſtaſy. | During our abſence the ſaloon was illu- 
minated with a vaſt cryſtal luſtre, repreſenting 


the ſun, whoſe rays, reflected from innumerable 


plates of ſilver, completely rivalled the ſplendor 
of day-light. Martial muſic renewed the feſti- 
vity of this brilliant hall, where we danced till 
Aurora unfolded the purple robe of day. We 
then took water in barges decorated with gild- 
ing, covered with rich carpets, and furniſhed 
with ſoft downy cuſhions ; and thus ended this 
entertainment, which was equally ſumptuous and 
charming. Arſames had omitted no expence 
to combine every ſpecies of pleaſure and gra- 
tification; and he did the honours with that eaſy 
gracefulneſs and that perfe& knowledge of pro- 
priety which naturally ſpring from an habitual 
intercourſe with the gay and faſhionable world. 
He ſeemed to receive as much pleaſure from 


ſeeing his company happy as from his own 


amuſement ; and I doubted not his apathetic ſoul 


was once more re-animated with the ardor of 
heartfelt delight. 


When we returned home, Phanor extolled 
the enjoyments, the riches, and the happineſs of 
this magnificent ſatrap: but I replied, 


6 Pleaſures, 
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«« Pleaſures, alas! ſcarce for a moment reign, 
Are poor at beſt, and often change to pain.“ 


We went to bed, and were in a profound ſleep, 
when we were awakened by a letter from Ar- 
ſames, to the following effect: © Adieu, my 
friends! I am tired of my exiſtence, and am 
going to fee whether the other world is more 
gay. My affairs are very much deranged, and 
my family are deſirous I ſhould reſtore them to 
order by marriage. I have been heſitating ſome 
time between matrimony and death, but prefer 
the latter, becauſe it is the moſt infallible. The 
entertainment I gave yeſterday was intended to 
bring my fortunes to a cloſe, take leave of my 
friends, and ſatiate myſelf with pleaſure. But 
this idol of my ſoul, this object of my conſtant 
purſuit, is a mere ideal phantom: tis the 
fabled cloud that Ixion embraced, and believed 
himſelf in the arms of a goddeſs, Alas! it is 
ever ſucceeded by apathy and diſguſt. I have 
juſt ſwallowed poiſon. If you are ſufficiently 
courageous, follow my example ; for life is but a 
contemptible poſſeſſion. Adieu for ever !” 

We inſtantly flew to his palace, where we 
found him ſtretched upon his bed, and his coun- 
tenance already pale and cadaverous. Fle be- 
held us with his eye-balls fixed, ſay ing, © you are 
come to learn how to die.“ We are come,” 


ſaid 
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ſaid we, © to fave you from death, and reſcue 
you from deſpair.” —< *Tis too late,“ replied 
he; © for the poiſon is already raging in my 
veins ; and beſides, I abhor life, ſince it has ever 
been a burden to me. - The fatigue of apathy 
and the ardor of paſſion have, from my earlieſt 
youth, alike driven me into every exceſs. My 
great opulence, my elevated rank, and my un- 
interrupted vacancy of purſuit, Have opened to 
me the career of pleaſure, and have too ſoon 
worn out my powers both of body and of mind. 
Yeſterday'you ſuppoſed my countenance to be il- 
lumined with a ray of pleaſure, which was far from 
really warming my heart. From motives of po- 
liteneſs I diſſembled my apathetic indifference— 
that dreadful enemy of mankind, which has con- 
ſtantly purſued me as its prey theſe thirty years; 
during which I have ſuffered a ſeries of exceſſive 
heat and cold, of cares and pains, and innume- 
rable other evils, whether ſpringing from ſociety 
or my own imagination, from real or ſactitious 
wants. | 


No, *tis not life we taſte ; we but expect it. 


rc This world, no doubt, is abandoned to the 
empire of the evil principle. I have long re- 
flected and heſitated, but at length my reſolution 


15 
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is immutably fixed. Let me die in peace; tis 
all I now requeſt.” He ceaſed, and preſently 
the room was full of people. He caſt his eyes 
wildly round at the ſpectators, and feeling his 
entrails tortured, * Ah!” cried he, © this is 
all I feared!” A perfect filence prevailed; anda 
moment before he expired he loaded Belus 2 
Arimanes with curſes. | 

We immediately left the melancholy ene 
this palace exhibited. © Well,“ cried I to Pha- 
nor, © we have ſeen an end of the envied hap- 
pineſs of this powerful ſatrap, this lord of the 
earth, who, though overwhelmed with the fa- 
vours of fortune, was the moſt miſerable of 
mankind ! Let us rejoice in our mediocrity, 
for that is the true ſupport of virtue, Extreme 
proſperity fatigues and enervates the ſoul, opens 
; a door to every vice, and cloſes that of happi- 
neſs.” We immediately reſolved to quit Baby- 
lon. But before I take my leave of that magni- 
ficent city, I will deſcribe ſome of the cuſtoms 
and manners of its inhabitants. 

The tortures uſed by the Perſians are more 
cruel than thoſe either of Procruſtes or Phalaris. 
Priſoners are puniſhed by cruſhing their heads 
on a ſtone till no veſtige of it remains, With 
the 'utmoſt horror I witneſſed the unheard-of 


torments of a wretched being who was con- 
demned 
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demned to the puniſhment of the trough. Two 
of theſe veſſels are excavared ſufficiently to hold 
a criminal from his neck to his ancles, ſo as to 
fit together, covering the whole body except 
the head and feet. In this ſtate food 1s given 
him, which if he refuſe to eat, he is compelled 
by ſticking needles in his eyes. When he has 
eaten, honey, diluted in milk, is given him to 
drink, and ſome of it rubbed on his face, 
which is conſtantly turned towards the ſun, that 
not only he may receive its ſcorching rays, but 
that his face may be covered with flies; while the 
corruption and worms, engendered by his or- 
dure, devour him alive. Hence, when this 
miſerable wretch died, his fleſh appeared to 
have been eaten away. In theſe dreadful tor- 
ments he lived ſeventeen days. 

The Perſians celebrate the anniverſary of theit 
birth with great pomp. On that day the rich 
have a horſe, a camel, an aſs, and an ox, all 
roaſted, ſerved up to table. They are very in- 
quiſitive relative to foreign manners and cuſtoms, 
and have borrowed from the Greeks their moſt 
unnatural vices. They are allowed a plurality 
of wives, and as many concubines as they 
pleaſe. They have a very wiſe law, which re- 


ſtricts every one, even the king himſelf, from 
| putting 
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putting any man to death for the firſt crime; 
nor can any one puniſh a ſlave immediately for 
the firſt fault. | | 
They conſider it extremely diſgraceful to tell 
a lie, and, next to this, to be in debt; * be- 
_ cauſe,” ſay they, © he who is in debt is neceſſarily 
a har.” | | | 
Walking one day on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates with Phanor, he happened to ſpit into 
the river, and then to waſh his hands in the 
ſtream. Upon this we were inſtantly ſur- 
rounded by a dozen women, whoy' with all the 
fury of bacchantes, were going to drag us to 
priſon. Fortunately a friend of Arſames an- 
ſwered for us, and reſcued us from their hands. 
He told us we had committed a very great. im- 
piety, that the Perſians paid divine honours to 
rivers, and that it was forbidden, under ſevere 
penalties, to ſpit or waſh the hands there, or to 
defile them by any ſpecies of impurity *. 
Artaxerxes, who then fat upon the throne of 
Perſia, had three hundred of the fineſt women 


in his dominions as concubines : yet that prince - 


* The Greeks often made votive offerings of their hair to 
rivers. -In Homer, Peleus vows the hair of his ſon Achilles 
to the river Sperchius, in caſe he ſhould return victorious 
from the ſiege of Troy, 


fell 
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fell in love with his own daughter Atoſſa. Pa- 
ryſates, the king's mother, a woman of a ſtrong 
underſtanding and unbounded ambition, fa- 
voured and. nouriſhed this inceſtuous paſſion, 
and perſuaded him to marry her, and to contemn 
the laws and prejudices of Greece. © You,” 
ſaid ſhe, are given by the gods to the Per- 
ſians, as the only law, the only rule of right and 
wrong, of virtue and of vice.” 

I was informed this monarch alſo married his 
other daughter Ameſtris; but his paſſion for 
Atoſſa prevailed: over every other inclination, 
and was fo lively and ſo conſtant, that notwith- 
| ſtanding a cutaneous diſorder, which covered 
her whole body, his love was in nowiſe dimi- 
niſhed. He was always in the temple of Juno, 
proſtrating himſelf before her ſtatue, and kiſſing 
the earth for her recovery; and required of 
his courtiers and ſatraps ſo many preſents and 
offerings for that goddeſs, that the whole road 
from his palace to the temple, which is ſixteen 
ſtadia, was covered with gold and ſilver, and the 


richeſt purple cloth, 
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C N A P. I 


Deſcription of the city of Halicarnaſſus. — 10 
Papbos.— be temple of Venus. An adventure 
- there.—Tragical death of a beautiful young 
ORE 10 yore pes. 


W. took 8 of Babylon with very btele re- 
gret. Our affection for our native coun- 
try called us back into Greece, where we ſighed 
for the pleaſure of again embracing our friends 
and relations, and where I languiſned to preſs 
my dear Laſthenia to my boſom ; the ſweer re- 
membrance of whoſe tenderneſs rivetted my 
ſoul to the ſhores of Attica, In our journey 
we frequently underwent great fatigues, and in- 
curred conſiderable danger. One night, as we 
were traverſing a branch of Mount Taurus, 
accompanied by a ſingle guide, an immenſe 
troop of famiſhed wolves filled the air with their 
howlings, and ſoon after attacked us, We 
were obliged to abandon our horſes to them, 
which they devoured; and we ſhould ourſelves 
have fallen a prey to their voraciouſneſs, had 
we not lighted ſeveral large fires, and taken our 

ſtation 
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Ration between them. At length, haraſſed and 
overcome with fatigue and difficulties, we ar- 
rived at Halicarnaſſus, the capital of Caria. 
This city is furniſhed with a very fine port, 
and is extremely rich, having been embelliſhed 
with palaces and ſuperb monuments by king 
Mauſolus, who held his court there. At the 
ſummit of the caſtle, which is ſituated in the 
middle of the. town, is the temple of Mars, 
containing a coloſſal ſtatue, of very fine work- 
manſhip: but its chief ornament is the magnifi- 
cent mauſoleum, begun by Artemiſia, to eternize 
the memory of her huſband, and her incon- 
ſolable grief for his death. It ſtands in the 
middle of a very broad, extenſive ſtreet, and is 
one of the ſeven wonders of the world. But 
Artemiſia did not live long enough to ſee the 
work completed“. | 415 
We paid a viſit to the fountain Salmacis, 
whoſe waters are ſaid co cauſe love- ſickneſs and 
effeminacy. Phanor, however, braved the 
common opinion, and ventured to drink, We 


The extent and magnificence of this tomb were ſo ſur- 
priſing, and it was fo much admired by the Romans, who 
conſidered it as a prodigy of art, that when ſpeaking of any 
uncommonly magnificent tomb, they called it a mauſoleum. 
It is deſcribed at large by Pliny. 


* f 2 Mall 
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ſhall ſee; hereafter, whether we had reaſon to 
believe in its pretended powers. 

Previous to our departure we paid 4 tribute 
of reſpect to the aſhes of Herodotus, the father 
- of iftorical narrative, who was ts and died in 
this city. 

Hete we embarked for the inand of Cyprus, 
being very deſirous of viſiting the celebrated Pa- 
phos*, where Venus has ſo magnificent a temple, 
in whichthe women, though adorned withthe moſt 
attractive perſonal charms, ſeem deſtitute of thoſe 
of modeſty ; and, votaries rather of caprice than 
of love, are devoted, from their infancy, to the 
worſhip of the goddeſs of beauty. * 
Neptune and the winds furiouſly agitated: our 
flender . bark, and all of us, ſailors, | officers, 
paſſengers, and even two women, took our 
turns at the oars; and during ſix- and- thirty 
hours we were almoſt deſtitute of food. At 
length, towards noon, we diſcovered Paphos, | 
which ſtands on the edge of the levy! and at 
night we arrived in the harbour. 101 
_ The ifland of Cyprus, which adden _ 
the continent of Syria, was ſeparated from it by 
an earthquake. The whole iſland is ſacred to 
Venus, vu. more particularly the city of Paphos, 


* Now called Baß. 
of 
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of which the founder was Paphus, ſon of Pygma- 
lion, by a beautiful ſtatue of Venus. This ſtatue 
was the work of his own hands, and being animated 
by the goddeſs in compliance with his prayers, 
was married to him. Paphus, who was the off- 
ſpring of this union, in commemoration of his 
extraordinary birth, built a ſuperb temple to his 
mother, whence ſhe was often called the Paphian 
goddeſs. 

This edifice we viſited the morning aſter our 
arrival, and found above a hundred women, 
moſtly in the opening bloom of youth, full of 
the moſt attractive charms, - and adorned with 
the preſents of Flora in licu of pearls and 
rubies. We had ſcarcely entered the temple 
before the ſoft flame of love and the ſweet ſen- 
- fations of delight, wantoned around aur hearts, 
and we felt that we were in the immediate pre- 
ſence of the goddeſs of beauty and of pleaſure. 

This magnificent temple ſhines with gold and 
ſapphire, and on its hundred altars incenſe and 
Arabian perfumes are perpetually ſmoking. 
But the maſter-pieces of art, drawn by the moſt 
immortal hands, engaged our particular atten- 
tion, In a large and very fine picture Venus is 
repreſented on a car, directed by the Loves, and 
drawn by ſwans and doves. It was impoſſible to 
behold this divine figure without -feeiing the 

F 3 flames 
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flames of love awakened in our boſoms. The 
goddeſs, vi vify ing all the beings around her, and 
giving fecundity to the whole of Nature, together 
with a number of ſtatues, repreſenting its re- 
production, in the fineſt Paros marble, decorate 
this ſuperb building. But the picture of the 
dying Adonis particularly invited our attention 
and commanded our admiration. The wounded 
youth, pale and languiſhing, yet beautiful as 
Love himſelf, lies extended in a meadow, whoſe 
verdure, and the flowers that adorn it, are diſ- 
coloured by his blood. Venus, whoſe arms and 
boſom are bare, has juſt thrown away her crown 
in the delirium of deſpair; and equally pale 
with the dying youth, overwhelms him with 
kiſſes, calls upon his name, bathes him with her 
tears, calls upon him again, folds him in her 
arms, and preſſes him to her ſnowy boſom. 
She ſtrives to cloſe the wound, and to ſtop the 
blood with her lovely hair, till at length, in a 
ſtupor of grief, ſhe ſeems as motionleſs as a 
ſtatue. In the back ground, beneath an ancient 
oak, appears an enormous wild boar, wounded 
with an arrow from the hand of Venus, too late, 
alas! to fave the unfortunate Adonis. This 
animal is ſtruggling in the agonies of death, 
and his eyes ſtil] glare with ferocity and revenge. 
In the meanwhile Adonis is dying, and his fond 
13 lover 
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lover ſeems to breathe her laſt as he expires. 
Near him appears a flower called anemone, juſt 
opening its petals, into which the corpſe of the 
unfortunate ſon of Myrrha is transformed. | 
The miniſters of the temple of Venus never 
immolate any victims upon her altars, and blood 
never defiles her ſanctuary. The goddeſs only 
breathes the fragrance of incenſe and the fineſt 
aromatics. We obſerved the women come in 
proceſſion, and lay their offerings upon the altar, 
conſiſting of perfumes and flowers. Two bands 
of the moſt beautiful young women, whoſe looſe 
flowing hair was crowned with roſes, and their 
boſoms half covered with garlands of myrtle, 
ſang facred hymns alternately in reſponſive 
ſtrains. Their clear voices, the rich harmony 

of their melodious chords, their animated gaiety, 
their freſh and beautiful complexions, filled the 
ſoul with a religious ardour for the worſhip of 
the mother of the Loves. Phanor and myſelf 
| imagined ourſelves tranſported to the very foot 
of her throne, and to the abodes of the immor- 
tal gods. As ſoon as the ſongs had ceaſed, we 
ſaw two young women, of whom the one ap- 
peared ſomewhat older than the other, ſilently 
advancing towards one of the ſtatues; upon 
which the elder of them took a crown of roſes 
and myrtle from the head of her companion, 
| F 4 and 
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and placed it upon that of Venus, after which 
ſhe proſtrated herſelf at the feet of the goddeſs ; 


and when ſhe aroſe, they both burned incenſe and 


myrrh upon the altar. We attentively obſerved 
theſe ceremonies, which having performed, they 
quitted the temple. We followed and accoſted 
them, and I requeſted them to explain the mo- 
tives of theſe adorations. I came,” ſaid the elder 
of them, to conſecrate my daughter to Venus 3 
for ſhe is juſt verging into woman, and muſt pay 
the accuſtomed tribute tothe goddeſsꝰ . Your 
daughter! exclaimed I, with aſtoniſhment; 
« I ſhould have imagined a very few ſummers 


* Voltaire, with his uſual weapon of ridicule, boldly con- 
teſts the reality of theſe proſtitutions in the temples of Venus 
at Babylon and in Cyprus: but Herodotus, who was an-eye- 
witneſs to the fact, has a better claim to our belief. Strabo 
alſo confirms the truth of this cuſtom ; and it is ſpoken of by 
er ere wee Jeremiah, who, an hundred and fifty years be- 
fore the time of Herodotus, aſſerted, that when a woman of 

Babylon had been in the arms of a ſtranger, ſhe boaſted of 
the preference ſhewn her, and rallied thoſe who had not the 
good fortune to be choſen. At Heliopolis, alſo, in Phee- 
nicia, both married women and virgins proſtituted themſelves, 
In fact no abſurdity ought to ſurpriſe us that ſprings from 
ſuperſtition, There is no crime which the intervention of 


the gods has not at ſome period ſanctioned and conſecrated. 


Human blood has too often been ſhed-to, do them honour ; 
apd however diſguſting .the religious violation of chaſtity 
may appear, there is certainly leſs inhumanity in it than in 
murder. 'This cuſtom was finally aboliſhed by Conſtantine. 


had 


— 
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bad intervened between your births,” “ I have 
almoſt completed my fifth luſtrum,” returned 
ſhe, and my daughter is but thirteen years 
old. I was but twelve myſelf when I gave her 
birth“. —< By Juno and all the gods, Paris 
himſelf would be at a loſs to chooſe between the 
mother and the daughter!” Phanor, however, 
immediately fixed his choice on the daughter, 
whoſe name was Philodamia. Her mother was 
called Pieria. We all walked together within 
the precinct of the temple, which, beſides that 


edifice, included the dwellings of the prieſts, a 


plot of cultivated ground, meadows, cover 

walks, and a charming grove, which af- 
forded a cool and myſterious retreat. Cyprus 
enjoys a perpetual ſpring, a ſoft and enchanting 
climate, and brings forth an abundance of all the 
good things of the earth, Scarcely do the 
zephyrs move without ſpreading afar the ſweet 
fragrance and exhilarating freſhneſs of the plants 
and flowers, and embalming the air with the 
moſt grateful odours. The grove in which we 
were wandering re-echoed with the amorous 


warblings of innumerable birds, and the very air 


This premature geſtation is not uncommon in hot cli- 
mates, and in thoſe countries whoſe inhabitants are peculiarly 
addicted to love. The latitude of Baffo is 34 degrees and 
50 minutes. | 
we 
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we breathed ſeemed to be the vehicle of pleaſure 
and delight. Phanor was powerfully affected by 
its influence ; for he had drank of the water of 
Salmacis, and was already ſo deeply enamoured 
with the youthful Philodamia, that he entreated 
her to grant him the preference in the offering 
ſhe was about to make of her firſt favours. 
Philodamia, who began to feel a ſympathetic 
inclination, and the palpitation of expanding 
hope, ſolicited the conſent of her mother, who 
readily granted her requeſt, They immediately 
diſappeared, and the divine Cytherza no doubt 
looked down upon their loves with auſpicious 
Tmiles, and crowned their piety with the ſweeteſt 
tranſports. In the meanwhile I remained in 
calm and unempaſſioned converſation with 
Pieria. But the very air of Paphos is con- 
tagious. Woe were ſeated on a bed of turf, 
beneath a leafy bower that ſeemed as if conſe- 
crated to the delights of love. At length, 
while thus ſitting beſide each other, converſation 
languiſhed, and inclination gradually took poſ- 
ſeſſion of our fouls and warmed our boſoms. 
The fine black eyes of Picria, which were 
gliſtening with the fire of love, awakened my 
paſſion; and thus Minerva abandoned me to the 
fole dominion of the goddeſs of this ſacred ſpot, 
who {or a while robbed her of all her power. 
| | T ranſported 
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Tranſported with her divine influence, I threw 
myſelf on my knees before Pieria, and ſolicited, 
in the name of Venus, the ſame felicity her 
daughter had granted to my friend. « My 
mother,” cried ſhe, „ conſecrated me, from the 
cradle, to the worſhip of the goddeſs of love “, 
and I have already more than once paid my tri- 
bute of devotion and of gratitude to her power. 
A woman of Paphos, however, can ſeldom re- 
fuſe favours ſolicited in her name, eſpecially 
when the object is ſo agreeable.” Ar theſe 
words I laid my head upon her boſom, and kiſſed 
her with all the ardor of the moſt empaſſioned 
Jove. O Venus ! eternal ſource of our ſweeteſt 


» Achenæus relates that the inhabitants of Cyprus often 


conſecrated their daughters to the profeſſion of courteſans. At 
Surat the dancing women, called balladeras, and who are ſo 
much celebrated in the Eaſt Indies, are incorporated in ſemi- 
naries of pleaſure. They belong to the richeſt pagodas, dance 
on great and ſolemn occaſions in the temples, and are ſubſer- 
vient to the pleaſures of the Brahmins. All theſe dances are 
amorous pantomimes, in which they expreſs, with ſurprifing 
truth, the riſe and progreſs of the paſſion of love, together with 
all the tranſports of the moſt ardent courtſhip. Every thing 
conſpires to enhance the charms of theſe ſurpriſing women. 
Their long black hair, bound up in treſſes or looſely flowing 
on their ſhoulders, is loaded with diamonds and ſtudded 
with flowers. They wear necklaces and bracelets of precious 
ſtones, and they are extremely attentive to preſerve the beau- 
tiſul form of their boſoms. 


_ delights! 
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delight ! how intoxicating are thy tranſports! - 
Charming retreat! whoſe. refreſhing cool and 
enchanting calm were enhanced by the cooing of 
the doves that hovered over our heads, the 
tender melody of the yarious birds around us, 
and the ſoft and perpetual murmurs of the 
Naiad, who ponred her waters near us ; while the 
animated and enticing glances of Pieria, her faſ- 
cinating careſſes, our mutual ardour, and the 
novelty of this lovely conqueſt, at once con- 
ſpired to fill my foul with all the ecſtaſy of 
amorous intoxication, Thus did two hours 
glide away. with the rapidity of thought, after 
which we rejoined Philodamia and Phanor, whom 
we found equally delighted with each other, and 
immediately took our way to return to Paphos. 
- But what a change of ſcene and of ſituation! 
what a ſudden contraſt now met our view! Per- 
ceiving a funeral proceſſion ſlowly advancing 
towards a neighbouring hill, we immediately 
went up to it. What an affecting fight! A 
girl, who had died in the bloom of opening 
youth, lay extended on the bier. Death had 
not yet diſturbed the lovely ſymmetry of 
her features. Ah! how beautiful! how di- 
vine! We almoſt imagined we were con- 
templating Venus herſelf in the arms of ſleep. 
The paleneſs of her complexion was the only 


ſign 
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fign of her inanimate ſtate. Her boſom; which 
was as white as ſnow, was bare, and ſtained with 
blood, and we ſhuddered to behold it torn by a 
deep wound. Women of various ages fur- 
rounded the corpſe, weeping and uttering cries 
and lamentations, and behind them a youth with 
a wild air of deſperation, his looſe hair flowing to 
the wind, was ſupported by two other young 
men. We accompanied this mournful pro- 


ceſñon, and participated in the ſympathetic 


diſtreſs it occaſioned. When it reached the hill 
the corpſe was placed on a pile which had al- 
ready been prepared, and was immediately ſet on 
fire. The cries and tears, the ſobs and lament- 
ations of the attendants were now redoubled, and 


ſcarcely could they withhold the youth from 


ruſhing into the flames. When the precious re- 
mains of this lovely girl were conſumed, and her 


aſhes collected in the funereal urn, we retired 


full of the moſt poignant grief, the impreſſions 
of which are always more lively and more du- 
rable than thoſe of pleaſure. Thus from the 


arms of enjoyment we paſſed as it were into the 


boſom of death. In the meanwhile Pieria and 
her daughter promiſed to rejoin us as ſoon as they 
could, and therefore we ' waited for them be- 


neath 1 periſtyle of the temple. 1 
As 
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As our veſſel was to fail the next day, I re- 
minded Phanor of our approaching departure: 
but he replied that he could not reſolve ſo ſoon 
to part from his dear Philodamia. What!“ 
ſaid I, * will you then remain here ſeven years, 
like Ulyſſes in the iſland of Ogygia ?”—< No, 
anſwered he; * only aſk for a delay of a 
fingle decade.” To this I conſented without 
much difficulty. Perhaps, though my paſſion 
was leſs ardent than his, the ſame bonds retained 
me in the country of my Calypſo. We ſoon be- 
held our two lovers return. Pieria exclaimed, 
as ſhe came up to us, We are in deſpair! 
Paphos has ſuffered an irreparable loſs in the 
beautiſul Chariſta, whom every mother bewails 
as though ſhe were her on daughter, while 
every maid deplores her as a ſiſter; and the men 
are in as great a conſterhation as if Venus her- 
ſelf had deſerted our city and our iſland, I will 
tell you, continued ſhe, © the tragical ſtory 
of her death. Our prieſts aſſure us it aroſe 
from the vengeance of Venus, to whom Cha- 
riſta obſtinately refuſed the tribute we all owe 
that goddeſs at leaſt once in our lives. In ſhorr, 
ſhe would never receive the embraces of any 
ſtranger; and the irritated goddeſs has ordered 


her ſon to revenge this affront, which he has, alas! 
| | puniſhed 
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puniſhed with too much rigor; a rigor un- 
equalled except by that inflicted on 0 unfortu- 
nate Paſiphae 5. 

„ Chariſta was deeply in love wich Paſcas, a 
youth who is as handſome as the celebrated 
Hylas, of whom Hercules was ſo fond: but 
though the day of their nuptials rapidly ap- 
proached, Cupid had awakened an inceſtuous 
paſſion for his daughter in the breaſt oſ Cleadas, 
the father of Chariſta; and hence this barbarous 
parent had, under various pretexts, deferred 
from day to day the union of the lovers. But at 
length, no longer daring to reſiſt the wiſhes of 
his family, and of the whole city, he gave his 
conſent. Alas! the traitor was at the ſame time 
meditating the moſt execrable of deſigns. Cha; 
riſta had perceived this dreadful paſſion of her 
father, but ſhe preſerved an inviolable ſilence, 
and only oppoſed his licentious deſires by tears 
and intreaties. Cleadas, tired of ſo tedious a re- 
ſiſtance to his wiſhes, and finding his prey was 
on the point of eſcaping, reſolved to procure, 
either by force, or addreſs, what was refuſed to 


his ſolicitations. He therefore: bribed the nurſe 


of this unfortunate maid, who promiſed to 


| = Venus, enraged at Phœbus, the father of Paſiphae, who 
had ſurpriſed that goddeſs with Mars, iuſpired his daugh- 
ter with an unnatural paſſion tor a bull. 


admit 
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admit him in the night-time, when Chariſta was 
aſleep. Accordingly at the fecond watch this 


inceſtuous father entered her chamber with a 


lamp in one hand and a poniard in the other. 
Thus he” approached her, ſoftly ſetting down 


his feet, while the lovely and innocent Chariſta 


hy ſtretched upon her bed, half uncovered, and 
ſleeping in unconſcious fecurity. The Loves 
ſeemed to hover around her, and ſnielding her 
with their wings, ſmiled upon her charms. 
But the paſſion of the infamous Cleadas raged 
with new ardor at the ſight; and having pauſed 
2 moment to contemplate her unrivalled beauty, 
and ' feaſt upon her attractions, he was already 
intoxicated with anticipated joy; as the ruthleſs 
tiger bellows with exultation when about to de- 


your the timid and gentle lamb. He now 


placed his lamp and his poniard on a table that 
ſtood by the bed, and then-ruſhed into the arms 
of his victim. Charifta : ſuddenly awoke, and 
perceiving her father, uttered a dreadful ſcream; 
then alternately recurring to prayers, tears, and 
entreaties, ſhe deferided herſelf wich fury, till at 


length, full of deſpair and horror at her inability 


to protect herſelf, ſhe ſeized the poniard, and 
plunged it in her boſom. Even the blood of his 


daughter, which ſpouted on him with impetu- 


bey, did not ſuſpend his rage; and he brutally 
conſummated 
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conſummated his erime. Hence, though he in- ; 


ſtantly took to flight, - Paſeas has ſworn, upon 
the aſhes of Chariſta, to revenge her death, and 
is gone in purſuit of the fugitive.” 


Having liſtened to this ſhocking narrative, and 


the night now cloſing in, we ſeparated till the 


next day. By a ſingular coincidence of circum- 


ſtances, as ſoon as I aroſe in the morning I 
walked on the port, where, as I contemplated 


a a veſſel from which the paſſengers were landing, 


ſuddenly I recognized, amid a thick buſhy 
beard, the features of Stilpo of Megara, the 
ſtoic philoſopher, I knew he had juſt loſt his 


wife, his children, and his property, in the con- 
flagration of his native city, which had been lately 
reduced to aſhes by the Lacedæmonians. I was 


ſo much affected with his misfortunes, that I em- 
braced him with tears, but without daring to 
name this dreadful cataſtrophe. A Paphian, 
however, learning that he came from Megara, 
aſked him whether, in that fatal calamity, he 
had not ſuffered ſome great loſs ; © No,” replied 
the philoſopher ; © thanks to the gods, I have 
only loſt my wife, my children, and my fortune 
Every thing that perſonally belonged to me re- 
mains.” This anſwer ſtupified me with horror. 
He perceived my ſenſations, and added, “ The 
vol. 111. 9 war 
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war has not robbed me of my virtue, my know- 
ledge, or my cloquence. We ought to preſerve 
our wives, our children, and our properiy as 
long as poſſible, but we ſhould conſider all theſe 
thirigs as extraneous to us. Virtue is contented 
with the poſſeſſion of herſelf, The philoſopher 


Antiſthenes has juſtly ſaid, that man ought only to 


accumulate what will ſwim upon the waters, that 

In caſe of ſhipwreck he may be able to ſave all 

his real wealth. The truly wiſe man muſt 
qualify himſelf to live alone: be muſt break 
every bond that is too ſtrong, and eſpouſe only 
his own foul. My fortune, my family —all theſe 
things were no part of myſelf. I myſelf remain 
entire, and virtue alone is ſufficient to happineſs,” 
« This philoſophy,” ſaid I, laying my hand upon 
his heart, ſprings from this ſource—here is its 
true origin. I then aſked him what induced 
him to viſit Paphos. Mere curioſity,“ ſaid he. 
« am come to behold this ſingular race of 
men who are converted into women, and of 
women changed into laſcivious brutes.“ On 
hearing theſe words I left him, and never after- 
wards ſought a ſecond interview ; for his ſyſtem 
of ' morality and his rigid ſtoiciſm diſguſted me, 
and threw a painful: gloom over my mind. 


We 
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We had now been three days at Paphos, 
where our time was wholly occupied in feſtiyals 
and pleaſures, and the moſt charming excurſions. 
But though, we were ſeldom abſent from Pieria 


and Philodamia, this mode of life began to fſa- 


tigue me. Apathy and diſguſt took poſſeſſion 
of my heart, and I was anxious to quit the iſland 
had I not been averſe again to propoſe ſo preci- 
pitate a departure. At length, however, I 
hazarded a few words upon the ſubject, and was 
much ſurpriſed at my friend's reply. He told 
me he had himſelf been wiſhing to leave Paphos, 
but that he had not dared to mention it. © Theſe 
pleaſures,” ſaid he, © which are fo eaſily ac- 
quired, theſe enjoyments,. wherein the heart has 
no ſhare whatever, are fatiguing and diſguſting 
to the mind. This is not either the happineſs 
or the kind of companion I deſire. In love, the 
greateſt favour ſhould be preceded by leſs de- 


ciſive condeſcenſions, which muſt be ſucceſlively . 


ſued for and obtained before we arrive at the 
ſupreme felicity. Let us make our eſcape, like 


Ulyſſes, from this enchanted iſland, which is 


no leſs dangerous to our peace than that of 
Circe.“ | 

A violent gale of contrary winds having 
fortunately driven our veſſel back into port, we 
| e embarked 
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embarked before ſun-riſe, but without taking 
leave of our two enchanting nymphs, who, 
with their accuſtomed facility, would no doubt 


ſoon meet with new paramours to conſole the 
for their loſs, 
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SHAB. 1 


Converſation of the two friends on board the ſhip, 
| | They meet with two Greeks.—The cave of 
Tyropbonius.— Fables of Prometheus and WE 
Midas. — Hiſtory of Gyges. | 


ux voyage was favourable and * and 

during the leiſure it afforded Phanor made 
many ſerious reflections. He now no longer 
meditated a retreat to Mount Athos, to live 
there as a recluſe, but on the contrary deter- 
mined to fix his inconſtant heart by a tender 
and permanent attachment. Theſe illuſory 
pleaſures,” ſaid he, © which we have juſt aban- 
doned—theſe fallacious enjoyments, which are 
unaccompanied by the heartfelt ſentiment of 
friendſhip, have filled me with apathy and in- 
difference, and my ſoul ſeems reduced to a kind 
of cheerleſs deſert. The firſt impulſe of na- 
ture is that of mutual love; and a ſtate of in- 
ſulated ſolitude would be utterly inſupportable. 
One of our philoſophers has ſaid that a woman 
is a miſtreſs as long as the bloom of youth con- 
tinues, a companion in the maturity of life, and 
G 3 a friend 
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a friend and nurſe in old age; ſo that at all times 
marriage is beneficial: I find, it is true, in your 
ſociety and friendſhip a conſolatory charm that 
ſoothes every inquietude of my ſoul: but we 
ſhall not always be together; and you will one 
day go and rejoin your Laſthenia. Even in the 
boſom of F riendſhip herſelf I feel a kind of 
blank, a longing deſire for the delights of real 
love; and am at once impatient of my own in- 
conſtancy, and diſgulied with thoſe beauties who 
are more incumbered with vices than decorated 
with. charms. It is my wiſh to meet with a 
woman of a- pleaſing perſon, a ſtrong and en- 
lightened mind, a ſweet ſenſibility of heart, and 
whoſe modeſty and virtue embelliſh and enhance 
her charms.” —* And who loves you tenderly ?” 
added J.“ Certainly,” replied Phanor.—“ I 
wiſh,” faid I, «© you may have the good fortune 
to find ſuch a companion. According to Plato, 
our ſouls, thoſe rays of the divinity, before they 
are incloſed in this groſs receptacle of our bodies, 
inhabit one of the planets, where they are in- 
ſe parably united in couples, and an invincible 
charm awakens in them a pure and celeſtial 
_ paſſion, Theſe ſouls being divided and placed 
upon the earth, are perpetually ſeeking each 
other, and, till they meet, cannot enjoy the 
ſatisfaction of true love. You have not yet met 
| with 
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with the ſoul you loved in that planet, and this is 
the true cauſe of your verſatility and diſguſt.” — 
« Well,” replied Phanor, * will ſeek her with 
ſo much care and affiduity, that I hope I ſhall 
find her at laſt. Indeed I have a preſentiment 1 
ſhall.” E as} * e 5 
Our converſation was interrupted by a Greek 
named Mamercus, who had taken his paſſage, 
together with his brother Cebes, and was walk- 
ing the deck. Mamercus was a man of eaſy 
and agreeable manners, but the gravity and 
ſilence of Cebes were the aſtoniſhment and the 
amuſement of the crew. On inquiring of Ma- 
mercus the cauſe of his brother's melancholy: 
«It is a puniſhment,” faid he, which has been 
inflicted on him for his curioſity. He thought 
proper to enter the cave of Trophonius and con- 
ſult the oracle; and has experienced the truth of 
the proverb Which deſcribes a man who never 
laughs as having viſited that cavern. It 
is in order to divert his mind, and efface theſe 
melancholy impreſſions, that during the laſt 
three months I have induced him to travel,” 
We requeſted Mamercus to give us ſome ac- 
count of this oracle, and the manner in which it 
is confulted,  « Moſt willingly,” ſaid he. But 
come and (it befide my brother, who will afliſt 
me in my narrative, and tell you what he has 
G4 - ſeen 
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ſeen and heard.” Cebes, at the requeſt of Ma- 
mercus, ſmoothed his wrinkled brow, and con- 
ſented to initiate us in the myſteries of the 
oracle. We ſeated ourſelves on the deck ; for 
the ſun being veiled by light clouds, the coolneſs 
of the air and water rendered the weather un- 

commonly pleaſant. 
cc Indeed I know not,” ſaid Mamercus, ads 
this Trophonius, who was only an archite& and 
a great rogue, was raiſed to the rank of a god. 
The cave where his oracles are delivered, is ſitu- 
ated in the middle of a wood near Lebadea, I 
did my utmoſt to diſſuade my brother from this 
- enterpriſe, .but he was inflexible,” “ Having 
preſented myſelf,” faid Cebes, to the miniſters 
of the temple, I underwent a moſt rigorous exa- 
mination relative to my mode of life and; my 
religious principles. I was then conducted into 
a chapel conſecrated to Fortune and the Genius 
of the place, where I continued ſeveral days. I was 
ordered to uſe the cold-bath, and to abſtain from 
wine and ſeveral other things, being fed only 
on the victims I offered to Trophonius. The 
evening preceding the day on which I was to 
conſult the oracle I offered up a ram; and on 
examining the entrails, the prieſts declared that 
Trophonius accepted my homage. I” was then 
ordered to make various ablutions, and two 
fer © | children, 
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children, called Mercuries, came to waſh me 
and rub me with oil. I drank of the water of 
the fountain of Lethe, which, like the river of 
the infernal regions, cauſes oblivion of the paſt. 
After this ſome water was given me from the 
fountain of Mnemoſyne, which fixes in the 
memory every thing that paſſes in the cavern. 
I then went into the chapel to pray to the ſtatue 
of Trophonius, after which I was dreſſed in 
a linen robe; and as theſe ceremonies are 
only performed by night, I was conducted by 
torch-light to the ſecond cavern. There I parted 


from my brother, who, together with ſome 


other perſons, equally influenced by curioſity, had 
accompanied me. Before I entered, a prieſt 
gave me two cakes, ordering me to hold one in 


each hand, and on no account to quit my 
hold, becauſe they were to protect me againſt 


the bite of the ſerpents which abounded in the 
cavern.” —< Mere prieſtcraft !' exclaimed Ma- 


mercus ; © they furniſh thoſe who conſult the 


oracle with theſe cakes, only to employ their 


hands, and that they may not become too well 


acquainted with the ichnography of the place.“ 
* then deſcended by a ladder,” ſaid Cebes, 


ce into another cavern, and when I had arrived at 


a certain depth I met with a very narrow open- 


ing, into which they made me put my hands and 


feet, 
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feet, though not without great difficulty; and I 
confeſs I began to be terrified. - But I had no 
time ſor reflection, for I was immediately drawn, 
with extreme rapidity, to the bottom of the 
cavern. I know not what I faw or did, or 
what beeame of me, for I loſt my preſence of 
mind; and all I remember is, that I did not ſtay 
there long; though ſome perſons remain there 
ſeveral days. When I came away, I was drawn 
vp in the ſame machine with my feet uppermoſt.” 
, faw him arrive,” reſumed his brother, 
jn the balluſtrade at the mouth of the cavern, 
where we were waiting for him. What a ſpectre 
he appeared! I was quite alarmed, and my 
heart ſeemed to contract with horror at the 
fight. 'His eyes were ſunken, his countenance 
pale and thin, and he ſtared at me without know- 
ing me. I called him by name, but he gave me 
no anſwer, and ſeemed almoſt in a ſtate of ſuſ- 
pended animation. The prieſts placed him on 
the ſeat of Mnemoſyne, and there he was to re- 
collect all he had ſcen and heard. He pro- 
nounced a few unconnected words, which the 
prieſts noted down, and gave them as the oracle 
of Trophonius; after which he was conducted 
to the chapelof Fortune and the Genius of the 
place. At length he came to himſelf by ſlow 
degrees, and' we' gathered round him, and aſked 

92 him 
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him vatious queſtions relative to what he had 
feen: but of this he had only a very confuſed 
idea. He talked of the Styx, of hatmonious 
muſic, and of a dazzling light. He could tell 
us no more; and this, I imagine, is all the advan- 
tage to be derived from this miſcrable ceremony, 
except a deep impreſſion of melancholy ciufed 
by the agitation and affright which theſe victims 
of ſuperſtition undergo, and which they retain 
during the remainder of their lives. In fact this 
is the groſſeſt and moſt audacious impoſture of 
all the oracles of Greece; for it is evident that the 
prieſts enter the ſubtetraneous cavern by ſecret 
paſſages, and employ every poflible means of 
diſturbing the imagination of weak minds.” - _ 
We thanked the two brothers for their in- 
formation, and during the remainder of our 
voyage Cebes preſerved his taciturnity. But we 
converſed freely with Matnercus, who was a moſt 
pleaſing companion, a man of extenſive informa- 
tion, and amuſed both the paſſengers and failors 
with hiſtories and fables. Among others he re- 
lated that of Prometheus, which they often aſked 
him to repeat, becauſe he made the old ſons 
of Neptune believe they would grow young 
again, if a drug could be found which had been 
unfortunately loſt. The ſtory was as follows: 


cc Prometheus 
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Prometheus made a latue of clay, 10 
up with leven, the gall of an aſpic, and the foam 
of a lion. Such, my friends,“ ſaid Mamercus, 
« was the origin of man, though we cannot 
much boaſt of our parentage. This figure, 
however, was as yet an inſenſible maſs, till Pro- 
metheus ſtole fire from the ſun; and thus man 
became animated. But ſcarcely had he begun 
to breathe when he complained to the gods of 
their fatal gift, and grief took poſſeſſion of his 
ſoul even from the firſt moment of his exiſtence. 
To conſole him, and to mitigate his ſufferings, 
Jupiter gave him a drug, which had the power 
of reſtoring his youth. Man was delighted with 
the preſent, and placed it upon an aſs: but the 
beaſt becoming extremely thirſty on the road, 
ſtopped at a fountain which was guarded by a 
ſerpent, who would not permit the animal to 
drink unleſs he would reſign the drug. The aſs 
conſented; and from that time the ſerpent has 
poſſeſſed this rejuvenating power ; N we poor 
mortals irrecoverably grow old.“ 

The failors, eſpecially thoſe who were in 
years, vehemently curſed the folly of the aſs and 
the ſubtlety of the ſerpent: and as the ſea was 
calm, and we advanced with our oars, favoured 
by a gentle and propitious breeze, the crew re- 
queſted Mamercus to oblige them with ſome 

other 
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other hiſtory. Without waiting to be preſſed, 
he immediately ſaid he would relate the adven- 
tures of Midas king of Phrygia. 
ee Midas,” faid he, © was a worthy honeſt 
man, but was by no means bleſſed with a ſtrong 
underſtanding. He had once given an hoſpitable 
reception to the aged Silenus, the foſter-father of 
Bacchus, and the god was ſo pleaſed with his 
kind treatment, that paſſing through his domi- 
nions after his return from India, he promiſed to 
grant him whatever he ſhould wiſh for. The 
king, who had leſs wiſdom than avarice, 
requeſted that whatever he ſhould touch 
might be converted into gold. Bacchus pitied 
his covetouſneſs and folly, but granted his 
petition.” The ſailors applauded the wiſh of 
Midas, and ſaid that were they in his place 
they would have acted in the ſame manner. 
« We ſhould then,” ſaid they, © have as much 
gold as we could wiſh for.” —< You will pre- 
ſently perceive,” replied Mamercus, © whether 
your wiſhes would not rather be prejudicial than 
advantageous. Money being now of no value 
to Midas, he ordered a grand entertainment, 
and at the hour appointed ſat down to table full 
of joy and exultation; till taking a piece of 
bread, it immediately changed to gold. He then 
took a partridge, of which he put a morſel in 
| bis 
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his mouth; but it was inſtantly converted into 
the ſame metal. Full of aſtoniſhment at 'theſe 
diſappointments, he took an apple, which as 
ſuddenly rivalled thoſe of the Heſperides. He 
then attempted to drink a cup of Smyrna wine, 
but the purple juice no ſooner touched his lips 
than it became liquid gold. In ſhort, whatever 
he touched or attempted to cat was metamor- 
phoſed into gold. At length ſtarving amidſt his 
riches, and bewailing the raſh and avaricious 
vow he had uttered, he implored the mercy of 
Bacchus, and ſupplicated him to withdraw this 
deſtructive privilege. The ſon of Semele took 
pity on his misfortunes, pardoned his folly, and 
ordered him to bathe in the river Pactolus, 
whoſe ſands were turned into gold by his touch; 
and thus Midas reſigned the; fatal gift he had 
received. Well, my friends, continued Ma- 
mercus, do you ſtill envy the happineſs of 
this royal votary of wealth? Do you ſtill viſh to 
be in his place?“ “ No, by Jupiter!“ replied 
they ;-< we did not think of the conſequences.” 
— * This adventure,” added Mamercus, 
« proves how unreaſonable and abſurd our wiſhes 
frequently are; that we ought to be contented 
with our lot, and not indulge any inordinate de- 
fires beyond what our own exertions may pro- 
cure; becauſe we are always uncertain whether 
| what 
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what we moſt earneſtly pray for will contribute 
to our happineſs or its deſtruction. This 
prince, however, committed a ſecond folly, 
for which he paid more dearly. Pan and 
Apollo diſputing for the prize in ſinging, choſe 
him their umpire jointly with Tmolus. The 
latter being more prudent than his coadjutor, 
decided in favour of the ſon of Latona: but the 
ignorant Midas was bold enough to preſer the 
performance of Pan. For this Apollo revenged 
himſelf by converting his ears into thoſe of an 
aſs. This deformity Midas endeavoured to con- 
ceal from his ſubjects: but as he muſt neceſ- 
ſarily appear ſooner or later, he covered his long 
ears with a large cap of purple. Being obliged, 
however, to truſt his barber with his misfortune, | 
he made him ſwear to keep it an inviolable 
ſecret. Though this man dared not violate his 
oath, yet unable to bear the mighty burden of 
a royal-ſecret, he dug a hole in the earth, into 
which he put his head; and having whiſpered 
ſeveral times, King Midas has aſs's ears, filled 
up the hole. Some time after reeds grew upon 
this ſpot, and, whenever they were agitated 
by the wind, repeated the words which hag, as 
it were, been buried in the earth.“ This fable 
cauſed great mirth among the ſailors, who pulled 
each other's ears, and called thoſe Midas in 
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whom that organ was remarkably long. But 
now we are talking of Phrygia,” continued Ma- 
mercus, © I will tell you a ſtory that happened | 
in the adjoining kingdom of Lydia. | | 
The earth having opened after ſome heavy 
rains, a man named Gyges, a ſhepherd to 
Candaules, had the curioſity to deſcend into the 
aperture. He there found a brazen horſe, whoſe 
body being hollow, and furniſhed with a door 
In the fide, he ſaw a dead man of extraordinary 
ſize within it, and upon his finger a ring, which 
Gyges took away. This ring had the ſingular 
property of rendering the wearer inviſible 
whenever the bezil was turned towards the 
palm of the hand —an effect which __ im- 
mediately on turning it outwards.” “ Ha, 
ha!” exclaimed the failors, „how happy 
ſhould we be if we could but procure ſuch a 
ring! What fine things we might do!“ — 
« On the contrary,” ſaid Mamercus, “ it might 
be a great misfortune ; for perhaps you would 
make a bad uſe of it, as did this ſhepherd, who 
murdered his maſter Candaules, married his 
widow, and uſurped his throne. An honeſt 
man, my friends, ſhould always act as if the 
eyes of all the gods and of all . we re 
upon him.“ 


A freſh 
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A freſh breeze now ſuddenly ſprang up, and 
broke off the tales of Mamercus, all the men 
being called to work. A heavy gale from the 
ſouth blew with violence throughout the night, 
and the furious waves made our ſlender bark 
roll and labour terribly. All hands were em- 
ployed till day-break, when fortunately the 
wind abated, and we joyfully deſcried the city 
of Smyrna, where we landed at noon. Part of 
this city ſtands upon a mountain: but far the 


greater part is ſituated on a plain and upon the 


harbour, oppoſite the Gymnaſium and the temple 
of the Mother of the Gods. The ſtreets are 
handſome, interſect each other at right angles, 
and are paved. The upper and lower town 


are both furniſhed with large ſquare porticoes, 


and in the latter is a library and an Homerion, 
which is a ſquare portico, with a temple con- 
taining a ſtatue of Homer. The river Meles 
runs along the walls, and the port, which is 


very commodious, can be ſhut whenever it is 


judged proper. 

Ide inhabitants are very proud of being 
countrymen of Homer; and the proxeneta 
conducted us to a grotto, where that celebrated 
poet is ſaid to have written his poems. He 
alſo related to us the hiſtory of his birth. 


The beautiful Critheis,” faid he, © being with 
VOL, 11. H child 
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child by an unknown perſon, was ſecretly delt- 
vered of the infant poet on the banks of the 
Meles, whence he was called Meleſigenes; a 
name which afterwards, when he had loſt his 
fight, he exchanged for that of Homer, which ſig- 
nifies blind. After the birth of the child, the unfor- 
tunate mother gained her bread by ſpinning wool: 
but Phemicis the philoſopher, who taught gram- 
mar and muſic at Smyrna, charmed with her 
beauty, compaſſionating her ſituation, and finding 
ſhe had aſtrong mind, married her, and educated 
her child. Homer ſought the patronage of no 
prince, but bore the inconveniences 'of poverty 
with fortitude, and travelled afar in purſuit of 
inſtruction.” | 351 

The inhabitants of Smyrna are much addicted 
to all the pleaſures and blandiſhments of life; 
yet they are by no means enervated by enjoy- 
ment, and their character is courageous and 
manly. | 878 | 
We continued there but a few days; and hav- 
ing taken leave of Mamercus and Cebes, ſet off 
for Sardis. 
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CHAP. XC. 


Deſcription of Sardis and its environs.— Adven- 
ture will two young women, at the bouſe of 
whoſe grandfather the two friends lodge. 


ARDIsS, the capital of Lydia, is equally cele- 
brated on account of its riches and the 
luxury and effeminacy. of its inhabitants. It is 
ſituated on the declivity of Mount Tmolus, one 
hundred and twenty ſtadia from Smyrna, and 
five hundred and forty from Epheſus. In this 
mountain the Pactolus, whoſe ſands are gold, 
takes its riſe, and traverſes the city, whoſe terri- 
tory extends from the foot of the mountain to the 
river Hermus, is watered by a great number 
of rivulets beſides the Pactolus itſelf ; and offer- 
ing the richeſt abundance on all ſides, ſmiles 
with various kinds of corn ans fruit and excel- 
leat paſtures, | \ ai 
The magnificence of this view, the -melodi- 
ous ſongs of the birds, the voice of the ſhep- 
herds mixing with the ſounds of ruſtic inſtruments, 
the bleating of lambs, the murmurs of the ze- 
phyrs. which * agitated the foliage, and 
B 2 cooled 
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cooled the atmoſphere, the crimſon cloudsof the 
weſtern ſky, the moon which aroſe in the oppo- 
fite part of the horizon in majeftic grandeur, 
every object contributed to fill our fouls with 
pure and tranquil pleaſure, and the heartfelt 
ecſtaſy of delight. We continued above an 
hour admiring and enjoying this delicious 
ſcenery; and were ſeated upon the graſs on 
the brink of a rivulet, when we obſerved two 
young women coming out of a houſe at a ſmall 
diſtance, each carrying a baſket, and reſembling 
the nymphs of Diana. They came up to us, 
and, in their father's name, addreſſing us in the 
Perſian language, as we wore the dreſs of that 
country, offered vs ſome of the produce of his } 
orchard, We accepted their civilities, made 8 


our acknowledgments in the ſame language, and | 

Phanor exclaimed, in Greek, that they were 
charming girls, and that he would willingly give 

them a kiſs as a return for their politeneſs. At ö 


theſe words they both bluſhed, caſt their eyes = 
downwards, and drew back. We now perceived | 

they underſtood Greek, and therefore made an 

apology in the Ionic dialect, to which they replied 

;n chit of Anica *.: After forme further compli- 

- ments 

| - The Greeks had four dialefts, namely, the Attic, the 


woe. the Doric, and the Zolic, The firſt was that of 
'Athens ; 
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ments they invited us to their grandfather's 
houſe, ſaying he was of Greek extraction, and 
very hoſpitable to ſtrangers, eſpecially to thoſe 


of his own country. This pleaſing invitation 


we could not refuſe ; and as we approached the 
houſe we were informed we ſhould ſee an old 
man who had lived twenty-one olympiads, and 


had been afflicted with blindneſs for about a 


car. 
We found him employed in paring turnips, 
and his grand- daughters introduced us as his 
fellow citizens; upon which he aroſe, and com- 
ing up to us, ſaid, with that manly dignity which 


ſhewed him to be far ſuperior to a ſimple gar- 


dener, © My worthy Greeks, my eyes, alas! 


_ deprive me of the pleaſure of beholding you; 


for to me the light of heaven no longer ſhines: 
but I ſhall have that of hearing your converſa- 
tion, and may perhaps be ſerviceable to you.” 
The correctneſs of his language and the purity 


of his pronunciation confirmed us in the idea 
that he was an Athenian of diſtinction. His 


features bore the ſtamp of greatneſs, his long 
beard was white with age, his forehead was 


r — 
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Athens; the ſecond prevailed in that part of Aſia Minor 
called Ionia; the third in Epirus, at Sparta, Argos, and 
cities; and the laſt in Bœotia. 2 | 


"IJ broad 
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broad and bald, his manners grave and mild; 


and the only mark of the injury of time was his 
loſs of fight. He. offered us the hoſpitality of 
his houſe, ſaying, © I ſhall treat you as the good 
Hyreus entertained the gods. My houſe, like 


his, is the ſanctuary of poverty, and my houſe- 


hold gods and utenſils are of clay, I might 
eaſily have enriched myſelf like many others, but 


honourable poverty is more ſoothing and more 


congenial to the man of true worth than even 


the riches of Crœſus.“ In conformity to the 


cuſtom of Greece he did not inquire our names, 
and we adopted the ſame delicacy towards him. 
He ſaid, as we fat down to table, „Tou will 


SE ſup with my children; for though this is not the 


cuſtom at Athens, where women never appear at 
meals when ſtrangers are preſent, yet to loſe the 
company of two girls who are ſo dear to me 
would give me pain, and their wiſdom raiſes 
them above the accuſtomed rule.” 


During ſupper he aſked us many queſtions re- 


lative to our travels, e ſpecially regarding the man- 
ners of Sparta. He ſmiled at the circumſtances 
we related, and exclaimed, from time to time, 
* What unnatural cuſtoms ! What ſtrange men! 


We may, indeed, admire Sparta, but we ought 


to live at Athens. Tis true the Athenians are 
very verſatile and very ungrate ful. They have 
baniſhed 


© Iu 
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| baniſhed T hemiſtocles, and cauſed Miltiades to 
die in priſon; though that celebrated hero, 
after gaining the battle of Marathon, aſked no 
other reward than a crown of laurel.” —© What! 
and did he not receive it?“ cried I.. No," 
replied our hoſt; * one Socchanes roſe up in 
the aſſembly, and ſaid, © When Miltiades con- 
quers alone let him be honoured alone.“ This 
anſwer Peaſe the people, and Aattered their 


vanity.” Having faid this, the good old man 


was ſilent and thoughtful, and ſeemed to be em- 
ployed on ſome very intereſting ſubject. Soon 
after he ſuddenly exclaimed, * What chimeras 
are fame and ambition! Ho fatal are theſe paſ- 

ſions to man 1 Miltiades and Themiſtocles miſer- 
ably periſhed, Socrates was ſentenced to ſwallow 
poiſon,. Dion, the avenger of tyranny, died by 
aſſaſſination, and Dionyſius the younger fell 
from the pinnacle of greatneſs to the loweſt de- 
gree of humiliation, What a dreadful fall for 
the man who had been crowned tyrant of Sicily! 
to exchange the gilded throne for the pot-houſes 
of Corinth, where he drank the leavings of the 
publicans! Thoſe who complain of the rigors 
of Fortune need but compare their lot with 
that of this dethroned monarch.” His miſ- 
fortunes,” ſaid I, “ were the more ſurpriſing, 
as it is ſaid he was poſſeſſed of courage and ta- 
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lents;?—— Several anecdotes,” ſaid our hoſt, 


te axe related of him, which are proofs of both 
_ thoſe qualities. A ſtranger rallying him at 


Corinth relative to his intercourſe with phi« 
loſophers during his proſperity, and aſking 


him what benefit he derived from the wiſdom of 
Plato, © To ſupport myſelf, replied he, © under 


adverſity, A king of Macedonia one day 
dining with him, made himſelf merry at the ex- 
pence of the tragedies of his father, the elder 
Dionyſius, and farcaſtically inquired at what in- 
tervals of leiſure he had written them: A 
great difficulty, indeed] replied he. © My father 
wrote them at thoſe intervals which you and I, 


and an infinity of others, who think very highly 


of ourſelves, devote to drunkenneſs and de- 


| bauchery.* This Dionyſius, continued our 


hoſt, '** ſeems to have borne his misfortunes with 


manly fortitude. Thoſe puſillanimous men, 
who are filled with deſpair and horror at the 


loſs of their honours and diſtinctions, reſemble 
women bewailing the loſs of their trinkets, and 
the tinſe] ornaments of their dreſs.—But the 
night is drawing on, and invites us abroad. Let 
us pour forth our libations to Jupiter, and we 
will then taſte the cool of evening on the banks 
of the Pactolus. Thus ſaying, he preſently took 
his ſtick, and we followed him. As we ap- 
8 . proached 
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proached the river, he ſaid, The Pactolus is not 
far; I perceive it by the coolneſs of the air.” In 


che meanwhile he pointed out to us the rich and 


beautiful vineyards of Mount T molus, and pro- 
poſed climbing its ſteeps to enjoy the extenſive 


and charming proſpects it afforded. We faid 
we feared it would fatigue him: * By no means,” 


.cried he: © am ſtill a young man, for I am 


only eighty-three years old, and beſides, am 
accuſtomed to fatigue. I have not paſſed my 
life on beds of purple, and am determined not 
to loſe the uſe of my legs. Do but follow me. 
Thus ſaying, he led the way with a firm ſtep, 
and only uſed his ſtick to avoid the ſtones and 


other obſtacles. Phanor and myſelf beheld him 


with aſtomiſhment and reſpet. His head, his 
legs, and his feet were bare, and a coarſe cotton 
tunic, with a ſmall cloak or pallium, faſtened 


with an iron claſp, were all his dreſs and his 


only ornament. 


— 
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CHAP. xcl. 


5 of the Sardians.— Gods of the N14 5 
Converſation of the two friends relative to 
their hoſt. | 


r this moment we heard the harmonious 

= ſounds of various inſtruments, accompa- 
nied with ſongs and cries of joy. © Theſe 
concerts,” ſaid our conductor, © are the conſe- 
quences of the diſſipation and licentiouſneſs that 
prevail in this ancient capital of the empire of 
Crœſus. Every fine night the youth of both 


ſexes aſſemble in the meadows, where, under the 


myſterious ſhades of night, they paſs the hours 
due to repoſe in various amuſements, in ſports, in 
dancing, and in courtſhip ; and by day, in lieu of 
employing themſelves in the labours and purſuits 
to which man ought to de vote his time, they give 

themſelves up to idleneſs and ſleep. They have 
baniſhed all the arts that might diſturb their re- 
poſe, and the government hold out premiums to 
thoſe who invent new pleaſures. The only ad- 
vantage they derive from the fertility of the ſoil 


is to exempt themſelves from labour, and devote 


their 
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their time to pleaſure. The men beſtow fo 
much pains on dreſſing their hair and preſerving 
their complexions, and are fo extremely effemi- 
nate, that the city ſeems to be ſolely inhabited by 
one ſex. If the women did but borrow the veil 
of modeſty, that lovely emblem of virtue, how 
much more attractive would they be! But they 
are wholly loſt to chaſtity, and their eyes and 
ears are equally abandoned to licentiouſneſs. 
Even the enjoyments of the Sardians are but i 
luſory ; for they quit one pleaſure which grows 
irkſome to them, for another which ſoon be- 
comes equally diſguſting ; and their exhauſted 
powers ſeem alive only to the ſenſibilities of 
pain. I met with a woman who could not ſleep 
all night becauſe ſhe had ſeen a mouſe in her 
. bed-chamber; and a man who was taken ill, be- 
cauſe he had been ſuddenly waked by the'crowing 
of a cock. Their effeminacy has enervated them 
ſo much, that they are unable to lift the lighteſt - 
burden; and they paſs their lives either fitting or 
lying, devoting the whole day to reſt, though 
without having taken the moſt trifling exerciſe.” 
* This deſcription of the Sardians,” ſaid I, 
« reſembles that of the Sybarites.“ “ Yes,” 
returned our friend, “ theſe two nations are the 
counterpart of each other. The Sybarites are 
ſo immerſed in luxury, pleaſure, and effemi- 


nacy, 


_— 
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nacy, that they make a boaſt of having never 


rivals in cowardice and licentiouſneſs, and are 
ready to receive chains from the firſt conqueror 


but with uncommon energy; and I almoſt ima- 


round him. When I requeſted him to make 


In honour of the latter games are celebrated, 


foundly venerated than any other deity. She 


{ſeen the riſing of the ſun; and, like the Sar- 
dians, have baniſhed cocks, and proſcribed 
every art that might interrupt their ſlumbers. 
When they invite women to feaſts and ſacri- 


fices, they give a year's notice, that they may 
have time to prepare their dreſs. The magiſ- 


trates offer premiums to cooks for inventing the 
beſt diſhes; and when any of them have diſ- 
covered a new one, it is prohibited to imitate it 
during a whole year, that the inventor may have 
an opportunity to enrich himſelf by his inge- 
nuity. Theſe two nations may be conſidered as 


who attacks them.“ Fir 
This old man fpoke not only with great taſe, 


gined I was beholding the wiſe and virtuous 
Neftor haranguing a crowd of Greeks aſſembled 


me acquainted with the chief divinities of the 
Sardians, he faid, „“ Cybele, Diana, and eſ- 
pecially Proſerpine, are our titular goddeſſes. 


black cows: are ſacrificed; and ſhe is crowned 
with poppies, But Venus is ſtill more pro- 


has 
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has ſeveral tempies, where young girls proſtitute 
themſelves as at Babylon and in Cyprus. Here, 
however, they receive money, and with this pro- 
cure huſbands. Bacchus is alſo one of the tutelar 
gods of the country, of which ic is ſaid he was 2 
native. Hercules receives a ſpecies of worſhip 
peculiarto himſelf, having come hither to deſtroy 
a dreadful ſerpent that committed great devaſ- 
rations. On this occaſion he firſt ſaw Omphale, 
the daughter of the king, and became deeply 
enamoured of her; when laying aſide his ferocity, 
his hon's fkin, and his club, he took the dif- 
taff, and ſpun wool at her feet. But it grows. 
late; the night is rapidly advancing, and happy 
are they who have made a good uſe of the ex- 
piring day. Let us haſten home, and enjoy that 
repoſe which labour and fatigue will render both 
fweet and falutary,” 

Having ſeparated from our -- ined hoſt, 
Phanor and myſelf began to conjecture who this 
Greek could be, whoſe ſerene and noble coun- 
tenance, and whoſe agreeable and inſtructive 
converſation, proved him to be far above the 
generality of mankind. © How great and ſub- 
lime,” cried I, “ does he appear in his ſim- 


plicity !””— Yes,” ſaid Phanor ; * I have alſo 
been conſtantly admiring him, though without 
negleRing his amiable daughters. What charm- 
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ing girls! I ſcarcely know which of chem 1 
prefer.“ The beauty of the eldeſt,” faid I, 


. . * 1s more enchanting and more elegant, and ſhe 


ſeems more refleQtive.”—<But the youngeſt,” re- 
plied he, © has more vivacityand gaiety of heart.” 
* And it may be added,” ſaid I, that they 
both unite the moſt exquiſite perſonal charms 
with a moſt cultivated mind. That their under- 
ſtandings are improved and adorned by well-ſe- 
lected reading appears by their juſt and acute re- 
marks, and by their pure and elegant diction and 
converſation. This language is the pureſt Attic 
— that of Athens itſelf ; to which are united the 
modeſty and wiſdom of the women of Sparta. 
«Tt is long,” ſaid he, © ſince we have beheld coun- 
tenances which at once command ſo much ad- 
miration, reſpect, and love. But . remem- 
ber, added I, © that Socrates called beauty a 
ſhort-lived tyranny.”—< And Plato,” returned 
he, © the privilege of nature. I have already 
learnt their names. The elder 1s called 
Athenais, and the younger Pholoe,” 
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CHAP. XCIIL. 


| Occupations of the old nan. An intereſting con- 


OREN makes himſelf known. 


O*®® ſleep was diſturbed at day-break by 
the crowing of a cock, which Phanor 
curſed for its unwelcome interruption. ** The 
crowing of a cock,” ſaid I, © is both agree- 
able and uſeful, It awakens thoſe who are 


- aſleep, gives notice to the traveller to ariſe ane 


ſet forward on his journey, and conſoles thoſe, 
to whom the night appears long, with the hopes 


of approaching day. It is but the enemy of the 


idle. Come, let us riſe.” Thus faying, we 
ſprang up; and having dreſſed ourſelves in 
haſte, went into the garden to give our 
morning ſalutations to our hoſt, As yet, how- 


ever, we found no one. It was the moment 


when the dew diſplays its brilliant gems on 

the renovated. verdure, and the clear criſp air 
diffuſes the delicious perfumes of the flowers and 
vegetables through the atmoſphere. As yet the 
ſun only whitened the tops of the mountains; 


and 
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and we heard around us the harmonious melody 
of the birds, warbling their jocund ſalutations to 
the burſting day. Thus did we enjoy the 
charming cool and vital balm of morning, till 
at length our aged hoſt appeared, who throwing 
down his cloak and ſtick, and taking up a ſpade 
- and a watering-pot, began to plant ſome pot- 
herbs. He then went to a well to draw water, 
which he diſperſed over his new plantation. No 
one who faw him thus alert and active would 
have ſuppoſed he was blind, We did not ven- 
ture to difturb him, but contemplated him with 
that filence and veneration which we inſtinctively 
feel in a temple, before the ſtatue of the god of 
all the gods. As he watered the flowers, he 
ſeemed to careſs them ; and his countenance ex- 
panded with pleaſure when he touched them, or 
taſted their delicious fragrance. He planted 
props, in the manner uſed by the Greeks, to 
| ſupport his vines, which he raiſed and ſpread ſo 
as to afford a ſhady walk beneath their foliage, 
"TY At length, however, we accoſted him. * You 
I | ſee,” ſaid he, © thatidleneſs is not the divinity * 
| I worſhip ; for Heſiod fays labour is the ſentinel 
11 of virtue,” —©< You ſeem very fond,” ſaid I, 
| of the country and its occupations.” —* The ] 
retirement it affords,” returned he, © its cares, - FF 
And its pleaſures, are adapted to old age. Where 
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can we find a purer or a warmer ſun to cheriſh 
us, a more chearful hearth in winter, cooler re- 
treats in ſummer, or more charming ſcenery 
than on the luxurious banks of rivulets and foun- 
tains ſhaded by tufted trees? . Moſt certainly, 
however,“ ſaid. I, “you have not paſſed your 
whole life, in cultiyating gardens? You have, 
no doubt, filled much more important poſts and 
offices. I perceive, faid he, * that you 
are deſirous of knowing who I am. That, you 
ſhall ſaon learn, You have the appearance of 
men of hanour and diſcretion; and beſides, as I 
approach the end of my career, I have no longer 
the ſame motives of ſecrecy. Let us go and 
join my grand-daughters, who are in their gynæ- 
ceum, or rather in their ſtudy, reading and 
writing; for I have always accuſtomed them to 
a ſtudious life. Intellect, I often tell them, 

is that privilege and attribute of man which 
raiſes him neateſt to the deity ; and to neglect its 
cultivation is to fink ourſelves to a level with 
the brutes. Beſides, the ſweeteſt and pureſt en- 
joyments are thoſe ariſing from the exertion of 
our mental powers, and from the productions of 
the mind; though this is a fact which is far above 
the conception of the ignorant; - who are, as it 
were, born blind, and hve no idea of intellectual 
light. 
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The ſtudy was ſituated at the extremity of 
the garden, in a laurel grove, and a ſtatue of 
Minerva, in lemon-tree, ſeemed to guard its en- 
trance. This little edifice, though in a ſimple, 
ruſtic taſte, did not correſpond with the modeſt 
appearance of the maſter of the houſe. It was 
elegant and beautiful, and its walls were orna- 


mented within with ebony tablets which formed 


a library, and two large and valuable paintings. 
We found the two' young women with their 


ſtyle in their hand, writing with the greateſt at- 


rention till they perceived their worthy grand- 


father, whom they immediately aroſe to em- 
brace, © What are you writing?“ ſaid he.— 
« We are extracting ſome of your memoirs,” 

anſwered they, © on the government and re- 
volutions of Athens.“ —« And at what period 
are you?“ returned he;— The Prytanes,” ſaid 
they.—< You ought to know that by heart,“ ſaid 
the old man. < Deſcribe them to me, Athenais : 
theſe viſitors will hear you with pleaſure.“ 
Athenais bluſhed"and hefitated, then looked at 
us, caſt her eyes i e and __ as 


follows : 3 


The Prytanes form a tribunal er five . 


dred magiſtrates, fifty of whom are ſelected from 


each of the ten tribes. To be admitted into this 
body, it is apt, to be free from all re- 


| proach | 
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| Þroach bothin reſpect to morals and ceconomy ; 
to have contributed to the public exigencies ; not 
to be in debt to the republic; and not to have 
been deficient in the reſpect due to parents. To 
this tribunal is confided the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, the diſtribution of proviſions, the ge- 
neral police of the republic, and all things re- 
lating to peace and war. They meet in the 
Prytaneum, where they are furniſhed with plain 
and frugal dinners at the public expence.” — 
« You ſhould add,” ſaid the old man, © that in 
times of public emergency the Prytanes aſſemble 
the people, and exhort them to contribute, every 
man according to his abilities, to the public ne- 
ceflities. In this aſſembly every one declares 
aloud the ſum he intends to give, which is 


immediately inſcribed in a regiſter againſt his 


name. One of the Prytanes, and not a prieſt, 
offers the ſacrifices Now deſcribe the Pryta- 
neum,” continued our hoſt.—< It is a hall,” 
faid ſhe, © conſecrated to Veſta, wherein are all 
the divinities of the republic; Veſta, Peace, Ju- 
piter, Minerva, and the ſtatues of all the great 
men of Athens. In this hall the laws of Solon, 
which are written on tablets, are preſerved ; and 
here all foreign ambaſſadors are received, as well 
as thoſe of the republic who come to give an ac- 
count of their miſſion. Here, too, all thoſe 
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who have rendered important ſervices to the 


| Rate, and the children of thoſe who have died 


in battle, are ſupported at the public expenſe.” 
—< To be invited to the dinners of the Pry- 


taneum, ſaid our hoſt, is a diſtinction of 
which the Athenians are extremely proud.” — 


«You muſt have been invited to them very 


_ often,” Phaloe warmly exclaimed: but ſhe had 
no ſooner uttered theſe words than ſhe bluſhed 


at her freedom.—* Yet,” faid he, © this did 


not protect me from falling a victim to the 


Oftraciſm.”—* True,” anſwered ſhe, * but very 
unjuſtly.” —* Would you then prefer,” faid 
he, © that the ſentence had been merited ?— 
Bur proceed, Athenais,” continued he, © and 
finiſh what you have to fay relative to the Pry- 
raneum.” —*< It is there,” ſaid ſhe, that the 


ſacred fire is kept perpetually burning, being 


conſtantly attended by widows “; and here are 
the magazines for the ſubſiſtence of indigent and 
worthy families,” “ My dear children, when 
I am dead,” ſaid the old man, and my term 
of life cannot be very remote, you will go to 
Athens, where you will repeat my name, ſaying, 
He was a good citizen, and loved his country; 


be facred fire was only a lamp that was continually 


| burning) and was trimmed and fed with the greateſt care. 


12 that 
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that be was a juſt man, O Athenians ! you 
well know ; for though he long adminiſtered the 
revenue of the republic, he lived in poverty, 
and has left us no inheritance.” I doubt not,” 
continued he, that when they hear this, the 
Athenians will take you under their protection, 
and lodge you in the Prytaneum; and perhaps 
they will pay ſome honours to my aſhes and my 
memory: for although fickle, verſatile, and ca- 
pricious, yet they are naturally generous and 
humane,” On hearing theſe words both theſe 
intereſting young women ſhed tears; as did 
their worthy grandfather, who tenderly em- 
braced them. Tes, added he, in a firm 
voice, „ the Athenians are kind and com- 
paſſionate, Not a ſingle beggar is to be found 
diſgracing the city by his miſery; for in fact 
ſuch objects are a reproach to the governs 
ment and to all the inhabitants, But our worthy 
viſitors muſt be hungry, and it is time to give 
them ſome breakfaſt.” The more this good 
old man talked, the more was I attached to him, 


and the more were my intereft and curioſity 
awakened. 


Athenais and Phaloë now milked a goat with 
their whiteanddelicate hands, and ina neat earthen 
veſſel offered us the warm, pure milk it yielded. 
Athenais having brought ſome water to her 

13 grandfather 
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grandfather to waſh his hands; © it is true,” ſaid 
he, ſmiling, © my hands are not quite ſo clean 
while 1 thus dig the earth as when I adminiſtered 
the finances of my country.” Together with 
the milk, fruit, dried figs, and honey were 
ſerved up, and in the meanwhile-I examined the 
two pictures which adorned this charming apart- 
ment. They are done in wax,“ ſaid the old 
man. This mode of painting conſiſts in pre- 
paring wax of various colours, which, by means 
of fire, are laid on wood or ivory. Thoſe be- 
fore you are on ivory“. “ I perceive,” ſaid I, 
ce this is the portrait of Themiltocles, for his 
name is written underneath, He was truly one 
of the greateſt men of Athens,” —< Yes,” re- 
turned our hoſt, «© he was a man of very ſuperior 
ralents: but his inordinate ambition, his jealouſy 


of the merit of all other men, his great avarice, 


and the continual deceptions he practiſed, ſome- 
what tarniſhed his other great qualities. In his 


youth he was fo licentious that his father diſ- 


inherited him. But this diſgrace, inſtead of 
humiliating him, only inflamed his ambition, 
and from that time he devoted himſelf entirely to 
the ſervice of the republic, to which he rendered 


the moſt important benefits.“ And what,“ 


* This method of painting was called encauſtic. 


ſaid 
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ſaid I, cc is the ſubject of the picture 2”—*« He - 
is ſtanding,” a ſwered he, in the coun-1il-hall, 
near Eurybiades, the Spartan general, who is 
raiſing his ſtick at him; upon which The- 
miſtocles, with unruffled countenance, preſ-nts 
his back to his aſſailant,” “ Ah! I under- 
ſtand you !” ſaid I. The painter has ſeized 
the moment when, with an emotion of great- 
| neſs, he is ſaying to the Spartan, “ S/rike, but 
bear.” 

The other picture repreſented a man with a 
ſerious and commanding countenance, who, with 
a placid ſmile, was writing on an oyſter-ſhell, 
while a peaſant was ftanding near him. Con- 
trary to cuſtom, this picture was without a name. 
c And what,” ſaid I, © is the ſubje& of this 
painting? and who is the figure that is writing ?” 
— It is Ariſtides,” ſaid our hoſt, «© Ah 
cried I with enthuſiaſm, „ *tis Ariſtides the juſt! 
that firſt and beſt of men, who was the honour 
and glory of Athens and of Greece!“ “ Be 
more moderate in your praiſes,” faid our hoſt ; 
« if he were here in perſon you would make him 
bluſh. The ſtory of the picture is that of a 
peaſant who, being unable to write, applied to 
Ariſtides, without knowing him, and defired 
him to inſcribe his own. name upon a ſhell, in 
order to baniſh him from Athens,. Ariſtides 

| I 4 gaſked 
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aſked him what cauſe of diſpleaſure he had 
againſt him; to which the countryman replied 
that he was tired of hearing him always called 
THE JUST; and upon this, without any further 
remark, Ariſtides wrote his own name upon the 
ſhell.” In the meanwhile I fixed my eyes upon 
the portrait of this great man, and beholding 
him with the deepeſt veneration, aſked whether 
it reſembled him. At this queſtion I obſerved 
the old man ſmile, as did the young women ſtill 
more ſignificantly. © Formerly,” ſaid he, the 
reſemblance was ſtriking : but now he muſt be 
very much altered, for the picture is five-and- 
thirty years old. Time commits dreadful ra- 
vages. The aged Saturn deſtroys not only his 
own children, but the very ſtones thernſelves.“ 
Struck with the ſmile my queſtion had occa- 
ſioned, I again contemplated the picture, and 
perceived that its features reſembled thoſe of our 
worthy hoſt. I told him ſo: but he only re- 
plied that he had often been told ſo before, I 
now obſerved that Athenais and Phaloe were 
ſcarcely able to contain themſelves from laugh- 
ing aloud; and was fully convinced the old man 
before us was the original. Ah!” cried J, 
«if Jam not much miſtaken you are Ariſtides 
himfelf! that wiſe, that juſt, that brave citizen, 
ſo owortiuly baniſhed from his ungrateful coun- 


try!“ 
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try! = Yes,” replied he, 7 it is true I am 
Ariſtides, though I have concealed myſelf theſe 
fifteen years. But now the future welfare of my 
grand-children, whom I am fearful of leaving 
behind me inſulated and deſerted, makes me de- 
ſirous of returning to Attica to place them under 
the protection of the Athenians, and to intereſt my 
- countrymen in their favour, in the name of hu- 
manity, and in gratitude for the ſervices I have 
rendered them. It is fifteen years ſince I quit- 
ted Athens, being then ſeventy-ſeven years old, 
to go into exile with theſe young girls, the elder of 
whom was only five, and the younger three years 
of age. Since that period I have wandered, in 
concealment, a fugitive upon the earth, under a 
borrowed name, often reduced to indigence, 
and oppreſſed by adverſity. At length, how- 
ever, a kinder fortune has brought me to this 
happy ſpot, . whoſe charming ſituation and mild 
temperature combine with the bounty of the gods 
to ſhower down upon us the greateſt of human 
bleſſings, health, competence, and obſcurity. 
I have been enabled to ſolace my retirement with 
ſome uſeful virtues; nor can the injuſtice and 
cruelty of the Athenians wholly efface from my 
memory that glorious day, when, in a play of 
AÆſchylus, the actor having ſpoken the follow- 
ing deſcription of Amphiaraus, | 
"Twas 
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Twas Virtue” s ſelf he ſought, not empty fame, | . by 
And, loving juſtice, cared 3 not for the name; 


che whole audience, with one accord, caſt their 
eyes upon me. I confeſs this ſingle incident 
was the moſt flattering recompence I ever re- 
ceived for my attachment to my country, and to 
the principles of virtue. Themiſtocles too con- 
feſſed, that when, after the battle of Salamis, 


he was univerſally applauded at the Olympian 


games, and for a whole day became the object of 
the univerſal admiration of the Greeks, he felt 
that to be the happieſt day of his life. I was 


convinced of the truth of this aſſertion when the 
verſe I have mentioned was thus pointedly ap- 


plied to me; for that was the greateſt pleaſure I 
ever experienced. I have been told,” faid - 


1, < this jealous rival was very active in bring- 
ing about your baniſhment.”—< Yes,” replied 


Ariſtides, . I owe him that obligation ; for he 
ſpread a report that I was priyately and imper- 


ceptibly forming a little monarchy without pomp 
or guards; that I had made myſelf the umpire 
of all diſputes, and the arbiter of all affairs. 


Hence the people, naturally proud, and putted 
up with their victories, concealing their envy of 


the little glory I. had acquired beneath a pre- 


tended hatred to tyranny, aſſembled from all 
the 
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the towns of Attica, and baniſhed me by means 
of the oftraciſm. But in lieu of being angry at 
the injuſtice of this decree, or feeling irritated 
againſt my fellow - citizens, I pronounced this 
prayer at the gates of the city: May the gods 
preſerve the Athenians from every misfortune 
that might cauſe them to remember Ariſtides, or 
to want his ſervices !”” | 

On my requeſting himto deferiti to me thick ce- 
lebrated cuſtom, he ſaid, Every citizen having 
written the name of the man he wiſhes to baniſh 
on an oyſter-ſhell, carries it to the gene- 
ral aſſembly of the people, who are incloſed 
within a wooden fence, where the magiſtrates firſt 
count the votes; for if there are leſs than ſix 
thouſand preſent, the oftraciſm is void. That 
number being complete, they proceed to reckon 
up the ſuffrages annexed to each name, when he 
that has the majority is condemned to baniſn- 
ment for ten years, unleſs recalled: but in the 
meanwhile retains all his poſſeſſions. In fact 
the oſtraciſm is not the puniſhment of a crime, 
but is itſelf a crime committed by Envy, endea- 
vouring to remove that merit whoſe E is 
irkſome to her: 


To abaſe the living the extols the dead.. 
cc The- 
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« Themiſtocles,” ſaid I, . jealous of your ce. 
| lebrity and your virtues, was always deſirous of 
Muring you.. Alas!” returned he, © I forget 
what is paſt. That hero is no more; and let no- 
thing but his name, his glory, and his ſervices out- 
live him. He did not poiſon himſelf, as has been 
faid, with bullock's blood, for I have tried its 
effects, and found that it is not deleterious. The 
real cauſe of his death was the ſlow poiſon of 
vexation and remorſe. If young people,” faid 
he, addreſſing himſelf to his grand-daughters, 
« would be happy in old age, and endure the 
evils of life with fortitude and calmneſs, they 


muſt acquire a good reputation, and virtue and 
poverty be the pole-ſtar by which they con- 
ſtantly direct their courſe, For the future,” 
continued he, © prepare for yourſelves fuch 
happy and ſatisfactory re flections as will ſweeten 
the remainder of your lives. I have long for- 
given this great man; and notwithſtanding his 
injurious conduct towards me, I was far from 
Joining with Cimon and Alcmzon, when they 
accuſed him of a capital crime ; but on the con- 
trary, preſerved an inviolable ſilence. I was 
deeply affli ed at his misfortunes, but never felt 
any diſpleaſure at his glory and proſperity. Our 
variances and diſagreements began in our in- 
| „ 5 fancy. 
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fancy. Educated together, we always oppoſed 
cach other in our pleaſures and paſtimes; and, 
though the world are ignorant of it, this flame of 
jealouſy was increaſed by love. We were juſt 
arriving at years of adoleſcence when both our 
hearts were engaged by Agariſta, a beautiſul 
girl of our own age, It is now ſeventy years 
ſince this adventure happened. Influenced per- 
haps ſtill more by emulation than by love, each 
of us endeavoured to diſplay our little ſtock of 
talents to obtain the preference. I affixed gar- 
lands to the door of my youthful divinity, till 
one day I found them torn away, and trodden 
under foot. I eaſily gueſſed the author of this 
affront, and began to meditate revenge. Hap- 
pening to know a poor woman who lived oppo- 
ſite to Agariſta, I begged her to lend me her 
room one morning, and at day- break adorned 
Agariſta's door with flowers; after which I took 
my poſt in the oppoſite houſe with a large veſſel 
of muddy water. I preſently ſaw my. rival, 
who, full of exultation, brought a garland of 
roſes, and began to take mine down, and tear 
it to pieces; when on a ſudden I deluged 
him from head to foot, and thus convere- 


ed his joy into tribulation. As ſoon as he 
perceived me he came up to me full of rage: 
but as I feared him not, we fell violently on each 

| other, 
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other. Achilles and Hector could not have 
been more furious; and we ſhould almoſt have 
ſtrangled each other, had not the good woman 
of the houſe, who was greatly alarmed at the 
violence of the conteſt, called in two of her 
neighbours, who with great difficulty ſucceeded 
in parting us; and the mother of Agariſta, who 


heard of the quarrel and its cauſe, immediately 
put an end to our heroiſm and our gallantry by 


3 forbidding all interviews with her daugh- 

This perhaps was the real origin of our 
anebg and diſſenſions, independently of the 
contraſt between our principles and characters. 
But oh! my dear Themiſtocles,“ cried he, 
Trailing his voice, and addreſſing himſelf to the 
picture, thou art no more! Death has, 


alas deſtroyed the courageous warrior, with 
whom I jointly triumphed at Marathon and at. 
Salamis! Believe me I fincerly regret thee, 


nor did I ever hate thee. No; I have ever 
honoured thy brilliant talents and thy ſuperior 
genius. Would to the gods thou wert till in 
exiſtence! for friendſhip would unite our ſouls 
in the bonds of affection, and I ſhould finiſh 
the ſhort remnant of wy 5 in thy valued 


ſociety !” 
At this time Phaloe announced an alive from 


| A Ra ſatrap of * who immediately 


entered, 
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entered; attended by a ſlave carrying a baſſcet. 
The officer told Ariſtides he brought a ſmall 
tribute of the friendſhip of Pharnabazus, of 
which he begged his acceptance. And what is 
this tribute?“ faid Ariſtides.— Two pieces of 
ſilk embroidered with gold,” ſaid the officer, to 
make gowns for your grand- daughters.“ —* My 
dear friend,” replied Ariftides, do me the favour 
to return them to Pharnabazus: thank him on my 
part, and on that of my grand- children, for his 
kindneſs: but tell him I fear ſuch fine dreſſes will 
only make them appear more ugly.” The of- 
ficer, however, perſiſting, Ariſtides ſaid, * 1 
remember that when Alexander the Great 
ſent an hundred talents to Phocion, the latter 
aſked the meſſenger from what motive and with 
what view the king ſelected him from all his 
fellow-citizens as the object of this extraordinary 
bounty: the meſſenger replied, that ĩt was bes 
cauſe he knew him to be a man of” probity 
and virtue. If fo,” replied Phocion, let him 
leave me my virtue and my reputation. Upon 
hearing this anecdote the officer made no furl 
ther reply, but returned with his preſents to 
Pharnabazus. When he was gone, | Ariſtides 
ſaid, „ Theſe Perſians have no idea of the 
manners and ſentiments of us Athenians. 
| This 
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This preſent no doubt was intended as a reward 


laſt I vilited him at his palace. This fatrap 
has many good qualities, but his paſſion for 
money eclipſes all his merit ; for he accumu- 
lates great riches, and parts with as little as 


praiſed the taſte; upon which he ſaid, © I would 
willingly have it painted with ſomething quite 
new, and to which I have nothing analogous in 
any part of my palace.'—* Then let it be a 
painting of Liberality, ſaid I. This free reply 
aſtoniſhed the ſatrap, who ſaid, © I perceive, 
Ariſtides ſtill maintains all his native frankneſs, 
and has tranſplanted into Aſia a virtue which is 
the fruit of the free country he has quuted. 
But his advice is good, and I ſhall benefit by 
it.” —< I did not imagine, ſaid I to Ariſtides, 
« that you had been ſo well known to this 


ſatrap. —< That was a conſequence,” ſaid our 


hoſt, of the viciſſitudes of my life, which has 
been fo full of ſtorms and troubles ſince the 
time of my baniſhment, that an account of them 
may entertain you. TI will relate them when 
we are walking in the evening, You will one 
day, e, repeat them to the Athenians, 
5 who 


for a uſeful piece of advice I gave him, when 


poſſible. He ſhowed me a ſmall room he had 
lately built, of which I admired the deſign and 
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who will feel an intereſt in the tale. In the 
meanwhile I muſt reſume my ruſtic labours; 
during which I recommend your viſiting the - 
city of Sardis, which is well deſerving the atten- 
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HAP. xen. 
Converſation of the two friends pelative to Athe- 
nais,—A dreadful cataſtrophe. 


O* the road to Sardis Phanor talked much of 
Athenais, extolled her perſonal charms and 
agreeable manners, her intellectual accompliſh- 
ments, and her noble and modeſt deportment. 
«© Take care, ſaid I, © and ſet a watch upon, 
your heart. The path of inclination is a gentle, 
but a very ſlippery declivity. Remember, you 
are under the hoſpitable roof of the moſt ve- 
nerable of the Greeks, and that. theſe beautiful 
young women have as ſtrong a claim to your re- 
ſpe as to your love. They are two virgin roſes 
which the foſtering hand of Chaſtity ſecretly 
nouriſhes, and covers with her protecting veil.” 
Phanor replied; that the pleaſure he felt in the 
ſociety of Athenais had leſs of paſſion than 
eſteem; that on the contrary, his regard was 
ſuch as to baniſh all amorous inclination ; and 
that in her preſence he only felt the higheſt ad- 
miration at ſo ſweet a union of pure virtue and 


elegant ſimplicity of manners. 
a We 
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We 80 Sardis while the parching heat of 
noon was raging, and the whole city was the 
abode of ſolitude and ſilence. Sleep and repoſe 
had ſucceeded to the various pleaſures in which 
the inhabitants had paſſed the night, and we ex- 
plored its numerous ſtreets without the leaſt in- 
terruption. The banks of the Pactolus are 
adorned with quays, and ſhaded by tufted trees, 
whoſe foliage affords a charming ſhade ; and the 
ſquares, public edifices, and temples are full of 


grandeur and magnificence. Having rambled 


a conſiderable way, we ſeated ourſelves be- 
neath two plane-trees which adorned the front of 
a handſome palace. Here we converſed at our 
eaſe, and were attentively obſerving the very 
ſmall number of paſſengers who walked that 
way, when two ſlaves came out of the 
houſe apparently alarmed and in great haſte. 
Soon after came a third, who ran with all his 
might, and we began to hear a tumult. The 
doors were open, and our curioſity being awak- 
ened, we croſſed a periſtyle ſurrounded with 
marble columns, at the end of which, on each 
ſide the door, were two ſphynxes of a very fine 
granite. Awed by the magnificence of the edi- 
fice, we dared not advance any farther. In the 
meanwhile we obſerved ſeveral people paſſing in 
and out, without paying the ſmalleſt attention to 


+ us; 


E 
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us; yet the confuſion continued, and we thought 
we heard the cries and groans of pain. Human- 
ity now urged us: forward, and we followed 
ſeveral women into an ' apartment built in a 
imple ſtyle of architecture, and adorned with 
four ſtatues. The door of the ſecond room was 
ſhut, but ir ſoon opened, and a woman came 
up to us with affrighted air, and aſked whether 
we were phyſicians. Yes,” ſaid Phanor, 
boldly.— Come in then, quickly,” ſaid ſhe, 
« and ſee my poor miſtreſs. She is in the moſt 
dreadful pain! She is dying! Alas! poor 
creature, how happy ſhe was this very morn- 
ing, and how perfectly well in health! What a 
ſhocking change!” As ſhe ſaid this ſhe tore 
her hair, and ſeemed violently agitated and wild 
with grief and horror. We now entered the ad- 
joining apartment, which was aſtoniſhingly mag- 
nificent, and every part richly ornamented with 
gold. In the middle was a marble bafin, where 
a murmuring fountain cooled the air, ſurrounded 
with pots of jaſmine and the moſt beautiful 
flowers; while a wide door and two open win- 
dows afforded us a view of a ſuperb garden. 
But what a dreadful contraſt 1 what an affecting 
ſight}! A young woman, ſcreaming terribly, 
and with a diſtorted countenance, lay upon a bed 
of purple and gold, or rather upon the bed of 

death, 
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death, ſurrounded by a number of ſlaves, who 
were all anxious to help her. They brought 
Phanor, the pretended Greek phyſician, to her 
bedſide, who, extremely embarraſſed how to 
act, ordered a vomit. In the meanwhile I 
eagerly contemplated this unfortunate young 
woman, who appeared to be in. the flower of 
life. Her countenance muſt have once been full 
of charms : but the Graces and the Loves were 
no baniſhed, her features were diſtorted, her 
mouth was disfigured, her fine eyes had loſt their 
luſtre and were ſunken in her head, and ſhe re- 
tained no likeneſs of herſelf. Her ſhrieks har- 
rowed up our ſouls. We obſerved a ſmall ſilver 
ſtatue of Venus in a niche, It was adorned with 
garlands of myrtle and other flowers, and a 
woman brought a braſier, which ſhe placed at 
its feet, and burned incenſe and perfumes before 
the goddeſs, All the women proſtrated them- 
ſelves, groaning, weeping, and imploring her 
favour; while the dying patient ſeemed to ſup- 
plicate her with the moſt heart - rending cries. 
But the Prayers were lame, and did not aſcend 
to the mother of the Loves. Several phyſicians 
now came in, and were followed by a crowd of 
perſons, who, urged by curioſity, filled this 
ſpacious apartment. Phanor immediately re- 
ſigned his place to the phyſicians, who only ex- 
878 K 3 | preſſed 
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preſſed their aſtoniſhment at the violence of the 
diſorder, but neither adminiſtered beneficial re- 
medies nor gave uſeful counſels ; for their opi- 
nions but contradicted each other: when ſuddenly 
we heard a cry of Here he is! here he is!” 
Immediately every one made way, and a young 
man, of an uncommonly fine countenance and 
figure, came in, magnificently dreſſed, and at- 
tended by a number of ſlaves. He no ſooner © 
beheld this youthful victim, and heard her cries 
of pain, than he threw himſelf upon her neck, 
and bathed her in tears. He ſtamped upon the 
ground, tore his hair, and cried out to the phy- 
ſicians, „Oh! fave her, ſave her, and reſtore 
her to my arms!” The phyſicians, full of agi- 
tation and diſorder, buſied themſelves with ad- 


miniſtering potions, and cordials, and elixirs, 


but nothing produced the leaſt effect. At length 
all the ſtrangers were diſmiſſed, and we entered 
the garden by a walk of caſſia, paved with a kind 
of artificial ſtone. In every ſpace between the 
trees we ſaw the moſt voluptuous ftatues of 
the Loves, of Syrens, and of Leda; and at 
the end of this little charming walk was a ſmall 
temple ſupported by eight columns of por- 
phyry, within which was a ſtatue of Venus as 
large as life, being an excellent copy of that of 
Cnidus by Praxiteles. On cach ſide of this 
ie 1 * temple 
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temple was a fountain, which fell into a marble 
baſin; and in various parts of the garden we ſaw 
the moſt charming bowers, luxurious baths, and 
grottos paved with the rareſt ſnells. What a 
pity,” ſaid I to Phanor, © to quit this delicious 
retreat, and to die in the very boſom of plea- 
fure'!” On hearing theſe words, a man who 
was near us, and ſpoke our language, accoſted 
us, ſaying, I know your country, for I have 
been there in the wars; and although you beat 
us terribly, I have not the leſs efteem for your 
nation.“ I thanked him for bis good opinion, 
and taking advantage of the opportunity to ſatis- 
fy my curioſity, aſked him who this beautiful 
woman was, who was dying ſo cruel a death, and 
the fine young ſatrap who was ſo deeply afflicted 
at her loſs. J will inform you, faid he, 
preſently, But let us ſeat ourſelves at a diſtance 
from the crowd, within yond lilach bower,” 
Immediately we heard, from the apartment of 
the dying woman, a cry of She is dying, ſbe is 
dying! She is dead, ſhe is dead] accompanied 
with ſhrieks and ſobs of deſpair. Thither we 
inſtantly ran, and found ſhe had juſt expired. 
This flower of beauty, this faſcinating counte- 
nance, which Love and Pleaſure had enriched 
with all their charms, now filled us with horror 
and en. Alteady black and livid, not A 
K 4 feature 
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feature could be diſtinguiſhed. The young 
man was embracing the lifeleſs corpſe, and 
would have deſtroyed himſelf, had not the at- 
tendants prevented him ; for they tore him from 
this object of deſpair, and carried him out of 
the room. We alſo quitred this dreadful ſcene, 
together with our new acquaintance, and, full of 
melancholy reflections, returned to the garden. 
What a ſhocking death!“ exclaimed our 
companion : © at only eighteen years of age, 
in the very ſeaſon of pleaſure and enjoyment, 
and with fo ſmiling a proſpe& of happineſs! In 
this garden ſhe paſſed the night, amidſt the 
moſt brilliant illuminations and the moſt deli- 
cious ſupper, exhilarated by dancing and muſic, 
crowned bylove, and courted by every charm that 
could faſcinate the heart of this youthful divinity, 
At the break of day ſhe flew into the arms of her 
new lover in that very apartment and in that 
very bed, where, amid the trappings of pleaſure, 
Death lay lurking for his prey. It is not two 
hours ſince Pharnabazus left her !''—< What!” 
exclaimed I, « is that fine young man Pharna- 
bazus? —“ Tes,“ returned the ſtranger ; © he 
is the fon of our ſatrap, and his unfortunate 
bride was called Statira. She was of a good fa- 
mily, and her father held an honourable rank in 
the army of Xerxes. He was killed at Ther- 
| mopylez, 
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mopylæ, where we loſt above twenty thouſand 
men, and left Statira in the cradle in the care of 
her mother, who being young and beautiful, 
purſued the career of pleaſure. The education 
of her daughter was ſuch as too often pre vails in 
a country of diſſolute manners, and deſtitute of 
the principles of philoſophy; where, from their 
infancy, girls are ignorant of every thing but dreſs 
and pleaſure, and the art of captivating the admi- 
ration of mankind; where they are only taught the 
accompliſhments of muſic and daneing; and even 
at twelve years of age have no other purſuit than 
love. In the opening dawn of life Statira was 
ſoon ſurrounded by a crowd of admirers ; aud 
ſhe burſt forth upon the world in all the bril- 
liancy of youth and beauty. But her mother, 
whoſe fortune was very ſmall, particularly fa» 
voured the ſon of Mazares, whoſe father had 
long lived with her. This man had attained to 
great opulence by means of all the ſecret paths 
of cunning and intrigue ; the only guides of his 
conduct being his perſonal advantage and ag- 
grandizement. But his ſon, who was far more 
amiable, and had a virtuous and tender heart, 
became deeply enamoured of the beautiful Sta- 
tira, who received his paſſion favourably. Their 
marriage, indeed, was agreed on ; but his father, 


thinking be nas as yet too young, and ſtill more 
influenced 
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influenced by ambition, wiſhed firſt to ſend.him 


to Perſepolis, to be preſented to the king, and 
 Ingratiate himſelf in his favour. During his 
abſence the ſon of Pharnabazus came home to his 
father. This young man poſſeſſed every at- 
traction that could ſeduce the heart of ſenſibility, 
an intereſting countenance, the bloom of youth, 
the moſt elegant manners, and moſt faſhionable 
air; while his name, and the great power of his 
father, added every qualification that could in- 


fluence the heart or dazzle the eyes of woman. 


He no ſooner ſaw Statira than he was deeply en- 


amoured of her charms. The paſſions of the 


great, like the fury of a volcano, overcome every 


obſtacle; and, in ſhort, Pharnabazus was ſoon 


beloved by Statira. In the meanwhile Mazares 


returning from Perſepolis, inſtantly flew to throw 
himſelf at the feet of his miſtreſs, who received 


him with diſſimulated joy, and with an air of in- 
| tereſt and pleaſure, Accordingly: preparations 
were immediately made for the nuptials : but 
' yeſterday evening, which was that preceding the 
appointed day, Statira fled to Pharnabazus in 
this palace, which had been decorated and em- 
belliſhed with all the elegance of opulence and 
taſte for her reception. A ſuperb feſtival, and 
every ſpecies of pleaſure and enjoyment, awaited 
her arrival: but Death was in their train. What 

| I have 
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1 have heard of this dreadful cataſtrophe is as 
follows: This morning 'Statira, after the de- 
parture of her lover, took ſome foup, and pre- 
ſently afterwards was ſeized with a violent colic 
and convulſions of the inteſtines. Search was 
immediately made for the woman who had ad- 
miniſtered the fatal draught, but ſhe had ab- 
ſconded'; and ſuſpicions fell on Mazares and his 
father, to arreſt whom I believe orders are al- 
teady given. Yet I am of opinion that young 
man is incapable of committing ſuch an action. 
As to the father, I will do him the juſtice to con- 
feſs, that if he was not the perpetrator of the 
crime, he is atleaſt equal to it. Shall we go to 
his houſe, and ſee what is paſſing there?“ We 
again croſſed the chamber of the unfortunate 
Statira, who was already deſerted, except by an 
old woman, who was weeping by her ſide. The 
filence and ſolitude of this apartment, which an 
hour before had been filled with ſpectators, and 
the ſhocking appearance of the corpſe, now 
ſhunned by all thoſe who had fo lately beheld it 
as the object of their adoration, filled us with 
melancholy and horror. We hurried away from 
this affecting ſcene, and repaired to the ſtreet 
where Mazares lived, which was already crowded 
with people. How this event,” ſaid our con- 
ductor, © has awakened every one! A leſs im- 
e portant 
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portant object would not have rouſed my fellow- 
citizens from their downy beds, or chaſed their 
indolent repoſe.” At this moment we ſaw the 
ſon of Mazares paſs by, in the cuſtody of a guard. 
He was uncovered, his hair was looſe, and he 


was handcuffed. | He had been found ſleeping in 


unſuſpicious ſecurity, and his; countenance and 
appearance ſhowed lefs of terror than ſurpriſe at 
finding himſelf thus forced away amidſt an im- 


menſe crowd of people, without being able to 


conceive what could be the cauſe of ſuch treat- 
ment ; for as yet he was ignorant of the death 
of Statira. His father had not been found; and 


it was ſuppoſed he had fled, together with his 


barbarous accomplice. This flight, however, 
was a juſtification of the ſon, whom we accom- 
panied to the tribunal of juſtice. One of the 
judges interrogated him as to where his father 
was: © I know not,” replied he, with an air of 
ingenuouſneſs and truth. He embraced me 
this morning, at day- break, ſaying he was going 
to bed. I did the ſame, and was faſt aſleep, 
when [I was ſuddenly awakened by theſe guards, 
who arreſted me, loaded me with fetters, and 


maltreated me, without my being able to diſ- 
cover the cauſe. What have I done? What 


crime have J committed ?” The judge re- 
plied, that he was accuſed of the death af Statira. 
« What!“ 


' 4 
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& a 1” cried he, & is then my Statira dead ?”: 
with the wildeſt expreſſion of grief and horror. 
ce What | ſo ſuddenly! Ah! what calamity has 
deſtroyed her ?” Being informed ſhe was 
poiſoned, « Ah!” cried he, «© my dear, unfor- 
runate St; tira! Alas ! thou haſt abandoned and 
betrayed me! But I have loved thee theſe four 
years, and J love thee ſtill: yes, I love thee 
now more tenderly than ever!“ — And yet it 
was your own father,” ſaid one of the : judges, 

« who committed this execrable crime! | 
« My father!” cried he: * no, tis impoſ-. 
ſible ! He is incapable of ſuch à deed!” — 
« Then,? replied another, © it muſt have been 
yourſelf. Let him be put to the torture till he 
confeſs his crime! —“ Oh! ſhorten, my ſuf- 

ferings,” cried he, < and put an end to my ex- 
iſtence! To me death will be a relief: but 
ſpare my father. He cannot be criminal. „ 
He was interrupted by a ſlave, who ſuddenly 
came forward and declared, “This young — 
is innocent. His father alone deſerves to die.“ : 
At theſe words the judges examined him, and 
ordered, him to declare all he knew. «] was 
preſent, aid he, « yeſterday evening, when Ma- 
Zares communicated the ſudden flight of Statira 
to his ſon, who was thunderſtruck and rooted to 
the ground, but continued ſpeechleſs. - © What, 
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ſaid his father, do you ſay nothing? Do 
you not ſwear to be revenged ? Revenged!” 
cried. he ; and of whom?'—* Of Statira,” 
replied his father, of the perfidious, falſe 
Statira !'—* Of Statira !' returned the young 
man, whom I have ſo long and f dearly 


loved! Oh! if ſhe be but happy, I forgive 


her all!“ Cowardly, mean-fpirited lover! 
returned the father: Baſe, unworthy ſon! 
'Tis I, then, that muſt revenge thee! Yes, 
I will revenge thy father, and the honour of 
our houſe l At theſe words his ſon threw him- 


ſelf at the feet of Mazares, burſt into tears, and 


ſupplicated him to forgive his dear Statira. At 


length his father ſeemed to yield, but during 


the whole night was full of hurry, and was conti- 
nually going out and in. This morning an old 
woman came, with a wild and affrighted air, and 
had a private interview with him, ſoon after which 
he ordered his horſes, and they both ſet off to- 
gether.” During this narrative young Mazares 
leaned his head upon his boſom, and with pale 
and dejected countenance, ſtill preſerving per- 
ect ſilence, ſhed a torrent of tears. The judges 
then aſking him whether he knew the ſlave, he 
confeſſed that he belonged to his father. Upon 
this, the whole aſſembly cried out unanimouſly 


that he was innocent; 3 and the judges being 
| equally | 


- 
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equally convinced he was not the real criminal, 
yielded to the ſolicitations of the people, and 
diſcharged him. 

In the meanwhile the ſun was ſetting, and the 
hour of ſupper approached. We therefore 
thanked our guide, and e to reviſit 
him, took our leave. | | 
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31-6 e e c. 
Supper at the bouſe of Ariſtides.— Anecdotes. 


. was waiting for us, and had ordered 
the table to be prepared near the well, that 
we might enjoy the cool of evening. On his 
aſking us whether the heat had not incommoded 
us in our excurſions, «By no means, ſaid I: 
« we are accuſtomed to it.“ Ah!” cried he, 
« how happy you are to be able thus to bear the 
inclemency of the weather! How many pain- 
ful ſenſations you thus eſcape! How many 
pleaſures you acquire!” The young women 
now ſet out a frugal repaſt, which was 
adorned with all the attractions of ruſtic neat- 
neſs, friendly hoſpitality, and intereſting in- 
mates. We ſeated ourſelves on wooden benches, - 
and chearfulneſs. and pleaſure enlivened the 
ſimple meal. When I related the tragical ad- 
venture of which we had been witneſſes, Ariſ- 
tides exclaimed, © Theſe are the effects of a 
bad education and licentious manners; ſuch 
manners as render ſociety and civilization the 
means 
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1 in lieu of elevating man- 
Kind, and of deſtroying their, ee ee of 

eſtabliſhing it. 

While we were at ſupper, a letter from Phar- 
nabazuß was brought to Ariſtides, ſaying that he 
did not conſider thoſe as his friends. who .xcjeft 
his preſents, . and that he felt extremely hurt at 
the refuſal of the ſilks he had ſent. for the young 


Vvomen. Ariſtides immediately returned an an- 


ſwer, written by Athena is, that he never accepted 
what was totally uſeleſs to him: but that, as a 
. Proof of his eſteem, he requeſted he would ſend 
a few ſuccory and lettice ſeeds for his garden, 
and an earthen veſſel to boil vegetables, his 
youngeſt daughter having broken one he had 
uſed above five years. Phanor and myſelf 
_ ſmiled at the ſimplicity of this requeſt. Phar- 
nabazus can ſcarcely conceive. it poſlible,” ſaid 
Ariſtides, & to refuſe his gold and his preſents : 
bur the firſt time I ſee him I will relate to him 
the hiſtory of my relation Callias.” On my re- 
_ queſting him to oblige us with it, he ſaid, « I 
will leave that pleaſure for Athenais. I have ſome 
plants to water before we take our evening walk, 

during which I have promiſed to relate my travels 
and adventures. In the meanwhile I ſhall make 
no apology for the poor meal you have made. 
When Dionyſius was invited to eat with the La- 
72206. 11, 'L cedzmonians, 
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cedæmonians, and appeared much difpleaſed 
with the fare, eſpecially with the black broth, 
one of the company faid, © I am not the leaſt 
- ſurpriſed; for it wants its beſt ingredients, hun- 
ger, thirſt, and fatigue.” —< T ſhall reply,” re- 
turned I, «as Timotheus did to Plato, on a ſimi- 
lar occaſion, Your table is not only very agree- 
able while we are ſeated round i it, but even on the 
following day, although abſent from it.” 
We now remained with the two ſiſters: but 
+ Phaloe often left us during the narration, ſaying 
ſhe knew the whole of it theſe ten years, and that 
ſhe could relate it as well as her ſiſter; upon 
which Athenais told her ſhe would readily reſign 
that pleaſure, This offer, however, Phaloe 
declined. INS e 
Phanor now drew nearer and nearer to the 
beautiful Athenais, and liſtened to her with 


equally attentive eye and ear, 

« My grandfather,” ſaid ſhe, © had a couſin- 
german named Callias, a very rich man, and 
torch-bearer to the myſteries * ; who being ac- 
cuſed of a capital crime, and brought to trial, 
"All the charges were hurried over till the acculcrs 


This officer was admitted to the moſt ſecret of the myſ- 
| teries, on which occaſions his head wes h with. & oe 
_ flllet, 


Came 
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came to one. relative to my grandfather, on 
which, though wholly foreign to the caſe, they 
- expatiated at large. Every one, ſaid they to 
the judges, knows Ariſtides the ſon of Lyſi- 
machus, whoſe integrity and wiſdom have pro- 
cured him ſuch univerſal applauſe. - What life 
can it be ſuppoſed this poor man leads; when he 
appears in the public aſſemblies with old, worn- 
out clothes? Surely at. home he muſt be 
ſtarving! Yet Callias, his couſin- german, and 
the richeſt of the Athenians, ſuffers both himſelf 
and his wife and children to linger on in miſery, 
notwithſtanding the great ſervices Ariſtides has 
done him.” Fortunately for Callias my grand- 
father happened to be in the neigbourhood of 
the tribunal, and haſtened to his aſſiſtance; 
when perceiving the judges to be ſtrongly in- 
clined againſt him, he ſtood up in the midſt of 
the aſſembly, and declared that Callias had fre- 
quently preſſed him to accept of money, but that 
he had always perſiſted in refuſing it, ſaying, It 
is more becoming Ariſtides to make a ſhow of 
his poverty, than Callias of his wealth; for 
many men make a bad uſe of riches: whereas it 
is difficult to find any one who bears poverty 
with fortitude and equanimity, Thoſe only 
who are poor againſt their will are aſhamed of 
rb L 2 | their 
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their condition. This ſpeech put an end to the 
cauſe, ant Callias was acquitted. 
Phanor ſaid to Athenals, with an air of gallen 25 
try, that he knew not whether it was more pleaſ—- 
ing to behold her charms or liſten to her tale. 
And do you imagine, ſaid the youthful Pha- 
loë archly, that T have been aſleep theſe hun- 
dr edand ten years, like Epimenides, who left 
Athens when forty years of age, and was one hun- 
dred and fifty when he returned? I will alſo 
tell you an anecdote which does great honour to 
my grandfather. When he was elected tre- 
ſurer of Athens, he conducted himſelf with per- 
fe& integrity, and in a manner totally different 
from his predeceſſors, who, like birds of prey, 
enriched themſelves by plundering the public 
money. When the time arrived for him to give 
an account of his adrminiftration, Themiſtocles 
formed a party among the clerks of the trea- 
ſury, accuſed him of miſapplying the public 
money, and cauſed him to be condemned and 
fined: but the principal citizens, and every 
upright and enlightened man, ſtrongly oppoſed 
this iniquitous judgment; and the court of 
Areopagus interpoſing, the fine was remitted, 
and my grandfather re- elected treaſurer for the 
* year. * was eaſily revenged, * 
ever,” 
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eyer,” faid Ariſtides, who juſt, then returned, 

« and. gave. the Athenians a, very memorable. 
leſſon. 1 pretended to repent of my former 
ſeverity, and affected great condeſcenſion ton, 
| wards all the clerks and inferior officers, I did 
not examine any of their accounts, and every 
one was free to rob the public with impunity ;, 

in conſequence of which, all theſe bloodſuckers, 
being glutted with plunder, extolled me to the 

ſkies, and exerted all their influence to cauſe 

me to be appointed a third time to the office. 

On the day of election, therefore, finding all 
the ſuffrages were in my favour, I ſtood up 
and ſaid, in a grave and ſevere, manner, O 
Athenians! when I diſcharged my office with 
care, and adminiftered. your finances with the 
fidelity and vigilance of an honeſt man, 1 was 
reviled and treated as a knave ; but fince J 
have abandoned them to theſe public robbers, 
I am, it ſeems, an excellent treaſurer and the 
beſt of citizens. 1 am more aſhamed of the 
honour conferred. on me this day than of the 
ſentence paſſed on me laſt year. I perceive, 

with indignation, and concern, that to obtain 
your good-will I muſt endeavour to oblige 
thieves and robbers.“ This great man related 
theſe incidents with ſo full a voice, and ſo much 
animation, chat he almoſt ſeemed to be ad- 
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_ dreſſing the Athenians themſelves, and to be 
ſtill in the vigor and prime of life. T he- 
miſtocles,” continued he, ridiculed this 
ſpeech; and when my diſintereſtedneſs was ap- | 
| plauded by my hearers, ſaid, they were not ſo 
much praiſing a man as a i ſtrong box, that faich- 
fully preſerves whatever is confided to its 
care.—But the coolneſs of the evening begins to, 
cheer the inhabitants of the air and of the earth, 
and invites them to taſte once more of pleaſure 
and repoſe. Come and enjoy the charming ſe- 
renity of the evening, and the magnificent 
ſight of the ſetting ſun. Thou cheerful light 
of day! '” exclaimed he; thou ſplendid lumi- 
nary of Natur ! thou no longer irradiateſt my 
eyes or exhilarateſt my ſoul ! The ſeaſons ſtill 
follow each other, and year 3 to year; 
but to me day n no more returns. The ſpring re- 
novates the verdure of the fields, and the roſe 
decorates her with its bluſhing hues; Aurora 
diſplays her brilliant colours along the diſtant 
horizon, and clothes herſelf i in the light clouds 
of morning, but to me in vain. Tome, alas! all 
theſe charms are loſt for ever 1 It ĩs true I am 
ſurrounded by my offspring, I touch them with | 
my hands, I preſs them to my boſom, I liſten 
to their much-loyed voices, but I behold them 
not; for I am enveloped 1 in the ſhades of eternal 
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night! Oh! dreadful loſs! Oh! melancholy 
privation ! O God ſupreme! I have enjoyed, 
during eighty-two years, the beauty and the 
ſplendor of thy magnificent works, but now, 

alas !- nothing remains but their remembrance. 
We endeavoured to alleviate the acuteneſs of 
his ſorrows, but he replied, © Do not imagine 
that I have not fortitude to bear my loſs. How 
many men around me experience ſeverer dooms ! 
I remember that when ſome king gave a male- 
factor his choice whether he would have his 
hands cut off or his eyes put out, the criminal 
requeſted permiſſion to make an experiment of 
both alternatives, He cauſed his hands to be 
tied during three days, and then had a bandage 
over his eyes during three days more; after 
which he determined to have his eyes put out, 
But give me my ſtick, and lead me to the little 
hill where the air is ſo cool and ſo pure, and 
there I will relate my adventures.” Phaloe 
gave him her arm, and Phanor contrived to 
follow with Athenais, of whom he was already 
deeply enamoured. He had found her purſuing 
a butterfly. © Are you endeavouring,” ſaid he, 
ſmiling, © to' fix the little flutterer ?” . No,” 
replied ſhe, it has no ſoul. If I made ſuch an 
attempt, I would at leaſt purſue more elevated 


objects,” She had been gathering a roſe, which 
| þ 4 Phanor 
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rot ruf Travers of avtexor 
Phanor ſtole, but would aſterwards have re. 


fored: . No,” faid the; © keep it, for it is 


without thorns.” | 
When we arrived at the hill, we placed Ariſtt- 


devil the ridit' of us, and requeſted him to 
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CHAP. XCV. 
Adventares of Aripides.—He conceals la no 


6aFVerRte . 


Fee Themiſtocles was baniſhed from 
Athens, ſaid Ariſtides, * that city 
was full of calumnjators and informers, who di- 
rected their attacks againſt the moſt powerful 
and moſt virtuous of the citizens; and the 
people, who are natyrally proud, inſolent, and 
puffed up with proſperity, encouraged and 
tiſtened to them. One Diophantns, a man of 
obſcure extraction, and a low, flattering dema- 
gogue, had the effrontery to accuſe me of pecu- 
lation and corruption in having received money 
of the Ionians when I apportioned the contrĩ- 
butions of the ſtate. Hence I was condemned 
to pay a fine of fifty minæ ® ; which being unable 
to diſcharge, I was obliged to expatriate myſelf, 
though ſeventy years of age. I had then loſt my 
fon Lyſimachus, and I fer off, like Aneas, car- 
rying with me my two grand-daughters and my 
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houſchold 
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| houſehold gods. Tired of public affairs, and diſ- 
guſted with the injuſtice, inconſiſtency, and per- 
yerſeneſs of mankind, a happy and peaceful ob- 
ſcurity became the only object of my ambition, 
and I went by night to the Pirzus, where I 
' embarked on board a merchant's ſhip under the 
aſſumed name of Ageſias, becauſe I was deter- 
mined no one ſhould know who I was. On my 
arrival at Smyrna I lodged in one of the ſuburbs 
near the fea, at the houſe, of a fiſherman, in 
which I hired a ſmall room, where a, ſingle diſh 
of vegetables, morning and evening, were all 
the food both of myſelf and family. Our hoſt, 
however, from time to time gave us a little fiſh ; 
and his wife, who was a kind and charitable 
woman, helped me to take care of my grand- 
children and dreſs my r * Wiege 


teaching their child, a boy ſeven years: of age, 
to read. T his reciprocity of benefits and kind 
offices formed a friendſhip between us which 
rendered our ſociety mutually agreeable. The 
good fiſherman took me for ſome unfortunate 
merchant who had been ruined by the inconſtancy 
of Fortune and the dangers of the ſeas. I had 
en joyed this happy obſcurity above a year, when 
the > general Ly Ws having defeated 
MoS cond the 
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the Athenians, publiſhed an order throughout all 
the maritime cities of Ionia that every Athenian 
ſhould return to his country, under pain of 
death. My hoſt, who had no idea this decree 
could affect me, did not communicate the in- 
telligence till Lyſander was actually entering the 
port of Smyrna with his victorious fleet, and im- 
mediately ordered ſtrict ſearch to be made for 
eyery native of Athens. Fortunately my hoſt 
happened to be informed of it; and as we were 
preſſed for time, gave me a load of nets, with 
which I walked before him, bending under the 
weight. Thus. we paſſed through the ſatellites 
of the conqueror, and going on board his boat, 
quitted the port with all the requiſite apparatus 
for fiſhing. He carried me to a cavern at the 
ſea-ſide, twenty ſtadia from the city, whither, 
at night, he brought my children to me, together 
with ſome proviſions. The entrance of this 
cavern is concealed by rocks, which defend it 
from the violence of the winds, being narrow 
and low near the mouth, from which its dimen- 
ſions gradually increaſe. A ſtream of excellent 
water runs beſide it; the fiſſures of the rocks 
admit a few of the rays of the ſun, and within 
the cave the air is very pure and dry, My 
kind friend the fiſherman brought me a daily 
ſupply of proviſions, and in this remote and ſoe 


litary 
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£ | Heary cave 1 meaſured out. the empty blank of 
Lie; while oppreſſed by grief, I exclaimed, , 
O Virtue! art thou then but a deluſive phan- 
tom? Are then the gods, as Epicurus has de- 
clared, indifferent to all our actions — to. the vice 
ar virtue, to the happineſs or miſery of man- 
kind? No; ſuch a ſyſtem is too repugnant to 
reaſon and to the dictates of che heart. Every 
honeſt man is ſurely beloved by the gods, Who 
will grant him rewards as eternal as themſelves,” 
In the meanwhile I began to accuſtom my- 
ſelf to this fayage courſe of life, and employed 
my time and thoughts on the education of my 
children, till at length, O, dreadful day! (I ſtill 
ſhudder at the remembrance,) the accuſtomed 
hour was paſſed when my proviſions were uſually 
brought me, and yet no one had appeared, I 
kept watch the whole day, but no one came. 
What a dreadful ſituation What bitter tears 
bedewed my cheeks! Yet not for myſelf did 1 
weep. To me, death would have been a relief. 
No; it was for my children ] grie ved, who aſked 
for bread, and I had nothing to give them. At 
night, however, I collected a few ſhell-fiſh on 
the beach, which afforded a ſlight relief to the 
calls of hunger. As for myſelf, J ſupported my 
exhauſted ſtrength with a few wild roots and the 


Mater of che brook. But though my poor chil- 
| _ 
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dren ſlept till day, yet I was far from taſting the 
| ſweets of repoſe; and when they awoke, their firft 
ery was for bread. I tenderly embraced them, 
and wept. I then watched with the moſt an- 
xious agitation till the / accuſtomed bour'when 
our proviſion ſhould have arrived; alas! not 
only the accuſtomed hour, but the whole day 
again paſſed, and no one came. I was now over- 
whelmed with deſpair. My children! my 
children !' cried I, while they lay upon the 
ground and cried for hunger. Athenais, who 
was two years older than her ſiſter, perceived my 
tears, and ſaid, Dear father, do not weep! 
Indeed I am not very hungry.“ Theſe words, 
alas! but increaſed my grief. As ſoon as ĩt was 
night I again crawled to the ſea-fide, and 
gathered a few ſhell-fiſn, which my children 
eagerly devoured. What a dreadful night! 
What horrid ideas afflicted my imagination! 
My children groaned even as they ſlept ; and 
when the day appeared, O ſun! cried I, with 
anguiſh, * eternal luminary of Nature! is this, 
then, the laſt time I ſhall behold: thy light? 
And thou, eternal Father of Nature! O God 
ſupreme! oh, bring my exiſtence this day to 
a cloſe, for I have fulfilled my courſe. But 
take pity on my children, who are ſcarcely en- 
tering on the career of life! Athenals now 
I3 called 
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called me; yet ſhe dared not aſk me for bread, 
for ſhe perceived, that word deeply affected me, 
and gave me the acuteſt pain. She therefore 
only inquired whether I had found any ſhell-fiſh, 
which I immediately promiſed to procure; for 
I was determined, if no proviſions were brought 
us in the courſe of the day, to brave all danger, 
and abandon my fnture lot to the will of the 
gods and the pity of mankind. My ſtrength 
was now almoſt entirely exhauſted, and fcarcely 
was I able to drag myſelf along to the mouth of 
'the cavern. But what a joyful ſurpriſe! What 
a ſubject of eternal gratitude! I found there a 
plentiful ſupply of proviſions, for which I threw 
myſelf on my knees, and with tranſport thanked 
that Providence which ever watches over vir- 


tuous men. This day appeared the happieſt of | 


my life. Even the victories of Marathon and 


Platæa did not afford me ſo pure, ſo heartfelt an 
enjoyment ; for the pleaſure of a marcial triumph 
ſprings perhaps from vanity, while that I now 
experienced aroſe from the moſt honourable 
feelings of the heart, and the ſofteſt im- 
pulſe of inſtin& and of Nature, I was ſtill un- 
certain, however, as to the future ; for I knew 
not who it was, what man or god, that had 
taken pity on my misfortunes. The next morn- 


Ss at Res, I concealed myſelf behind a 
rock, 
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rock, where I had an extenſive view, without 
danger of being myſelf diſcovered. I had not 
' waited long when I ſaw a ſtranger approach 
with a baſket, from which he took ſome pro- 
viſions, laid them at the mouth of the cavern, 
and haſtened away without caſting a ſingle look 
around him. This kind purveyor continued 
his good offices during five months, but al- 
ways with the ſame ſilence, and with equal 
caution. His myſtery, however, gave me 
ſome uneaſineſs ; and I was continually refle&- 
ing who this benevolent ſtranger was, and what 
was become of my friend the fiſherman. At 
length one morning, as I watched in my conceal- 
ment, I thought I recognized his features. It was 
himſcif. Immediately I ran up to him and em- 
braced him with joy and exultation; while he 
preſſed me with tranſport to his boſom, and ex- 
preſſed the moſt lively pleaſure at ſeeing me 
again. He told me the Spartans wiſhing to 
make him enter on board their fleet, he had 
* concealed himſelf for a time: but that having 
been diſcovered, he was thrown into priſon, 
where, during three days, he was not permitted - 
to ſpeak to any one; that at length he deter- 
mined to ſerve on board the fleet, upon which 
he confided my concealment to a worthy and 
- prudent friend, making him ſwear that he would 
neither 
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neither endeavour to ſee me, nor diſcover who I 
'was: he added, that he had found a veſſel 
bound to Thrace, and that he could confide in 
che probity of the captain, who demanded but 
a ſmall compenſation for my paſſage, which he 


no brought me. I accepted his offer and the 


money, ſaying, My dear friend, I am con- 


tracting a ſacred debt, Which I hope one day to | 


be able to diſcharge : but if I fail in that, I 
rely on the goodneſs and the juſtice of the gods 
to reward you for your kindneſs and your virtue. 
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CHAP. XCVI, 


Ariſtides ſettles in Thrace.—Deſcription of the cli- 
mate and manners of the inhabitants. =» Mode in 
which Ariſtides gains his livelihood. | 


l O * my arrival at Heraclea in Thrace, 1 


went up the river Æginus, and pro- 
cured a cottage in a village ſituated between that 
tiver and the Sacred Mountain. Here my 
talents as a ſchoolmaſter were uſeleſs, the 
Thracians being too back ward in civilization to 
employ them. To gain a livelihood, therefore, 
I hired myſelf as a labourer to a man who had a 
large eſtate and numerous flocks. Rural eco- 


nomy being very little underſtood in that coun- 
try, I gave him much uſeful advice, and directed 


his agricultural proceedings ; in which having the 
good fortune to pleaſe him, he ſoon placed me 
at the head of his workmen ; and in that capacity 
] doubled the produce of his land. The inha- 
bitants, too, benefited by my example and in- 
ſtruction, and acquired a taſte for agriculture. 
Orpheus, by the melodious muſic of his lyre, 
vol. 1II, M had 
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| had ſoſtened the character of the Thracians 3 


and I, like another Triptolemus, improved them 
by the labours and ' advantages of cultivation. 
This climate, however, is extremely unfavour- 


able, and its melancholy gloom, its long and 


ſevere winters, ſoon became irkſome to me; al- 
though its latitude promiſes a milder temperature. 
But the mountains, which attract the clouds, 
cauſe frequent ſnows and rains; and the booriſh 
ruſticity of the inhabitants is highly diſguſting to 
the mind of every Athenian, The Thracians, 


however, have no fear of death, for they be- 


lieve their ſouls will return to the earth, or dwell 

in ſome happier. place; while others imagine, 

fimply that death is preferable to life. | 
Among thoſe who are called Thrauſi, when 


2 child is born, the relations ſit around him, | 
and enumerate the evils of human life, over 


which they weep and lament: but when any 
one dies, they give themſelves up to joy, and 


f congratulate him on being liberated from the 


numerous ills and misfortunes that attend on 


mankind, _ _ 

« The, Creſtonians, another people of Thees 
are allowed a plurality of wiyes, among whom, 
at the death of their huſbands, great diſputes 
ariſe which of them enjoyed the greateſt ſhare of 


his affections; and upon this being decided, the 
favoured 
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frvoured candidate is cheerfully ſacrificed by 
the neareſt relations on the tomb of the deceaſed, 
together with whom ſhe is buried. This pre- 
ference is conſidered by her rivals as the worſt 
of reproaches and the heavieſt of misfortunes. 

In other parts of Thrace the inhabitants ſell 
their children, particularly ſtipulating that they 
ſhall be carried out of the country; and they 
ſuffer their daughters to intrigue with whom they 
pleaſe. The women; however, are no ſooner 
engaged in the bonds of marriage than they for- 
feit this liberty, and are afterwards ſtrictly 
watched. Their huſbands purchaſe them of 
their relations at very high prices. 

cc The nobles bear certain marks on their 
bodies as badges of nobility; nothing being 
eſteemed ſo honourable as idleneſs, or war and 
plunder ; nothing ſo contemptible as to cultivate 
the earth. Their chief divinities are Mars, 
Bacchus, and Diana. The kings pay divine ho- 
nours to Mercury, from whom they pretend to 
ſpring, and by whom alone they ſwear. 
ct] attended the funeral obſequies of a rich man 

of the country, whoſe body was expoſed to view 
during three days. Several animals were ſacri- 
ficed to his manes, and a great feaſt was prepared 


for the occaſion. During theſe ceremonies the 


company continually wept and groaned ; and 
| M 2 5 when 
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when the feaſt was over, the corpſe was burns 
and buried; after which a ſmall hillock was 
raiſed over it, and the ceremony concluded with 
the celebration of all kinds of games. 

ce In the part of Thrace where I reſided the 
inhabitants drink no kind of wine : but at meal- 
times they light a great fire, into which they 
throw a ſort of grain, with the vapour and ſmell 
of which they are ſoon intoxicated. Others, on 
the contrary, are extremely fond of wine, which 
they ſweeten with honey; or if they cannot 
procure wine, make a ſtrong liquor of fer- 
mented wheat. To their gods they ſacrifice 
human victims, eſpecially when they take the 
field: but when it thunders, they ſhoot arrows 
in the air to threaten them with vengeance. 

« The Getz believe: themſelves immortal; 
and when any one dies, imagine he is gone to 
their god Zamolxis. They annually draw lots, 
and ſend: one of their number to him as a de- 
puty, which they execute in the following man- 
ner: three men hold each a javelin with the 
-point upwards, while others ſeize the deputy 
and throw him in the air, fo that he falls on 
the points. If he die of his wounds, they con- 
ſider it as a proof that their god is propitious to 
them: but if he eſcape, he is maltreated and 
deſpiſed, and a new deputy choſen. 

8 te At 
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cc At length happening to learn that the 
youthful Cyrus, ſon of Darius king of Perſia, 
had the command of all the ſatrapies of Aſia 
Minor, that he held his court at Sardis, was 
much beloved on account of his mildneſs 
and generoſity, and that city being highly gele- 
brated for its happy climate, its excellent water, 
its fruitful orchards, and the ſmiling luxuriance 


of the ſurrounding country, I determined to re- 
move thither, and to entruſt my ſecret and my 
life to that young prince. * My misfortunes and 

old age, ſaid I, * will affect him; and he will 
protect me and my children. Thus I abandoned 
myſelf to chance and fortune, and after a happy - 
voyage we arrived ſafe at Sardis. But I perceive, 
by the coolneſs of the air, that the night is ad- 
vancing, and it is time for us to return home. 
If my ſtory intereſts. you I will reſume it to- 
morrow,” . 
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CH AP. XCVII 


Phanor's paſſion for Athenais. —His ingenious 
manner of declaring it e An anecdote 
We Ci imon. 


WW: had no fooner parted from our new 
friends than Phanor again extolled the 
charms of Athenais, c J love her,“ faid he, 
« with all the ardor of a firſt attachment, and I 
feel that ĩt ĩs ſhe, my bewildered heart has ſo long 
been ſeeking. 1n ſhort, I am fo deeply en- 
amoured that 1 cannot help believing there is 
ſorcery in my paſſion for her. Whenever ſhe 

turns her eyes towards me, ſome powerful ema- 
nation, ſome ſubtle, yet reſiſtleſs element, ſeems 
to dart from thoſe faſcinating organs, that in- 
ſtantly ſets all my ſoul on fre, as if the lightning 
of heaven had ſtruck me. You leem to 
think,” ſaid I, cc that the eye poſſeſſes extraor- 
dinary powers. If ſo, why do not theſe emana- 
tions, this ſubtle element, equally affect me and 
diſturb my peace?“ —“ © Becauſe,” ' replied he, 
« you have perhaps no affinity with her, or no 
ſympathy brings them into action. —© You 
ORE Te, 4 may 
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may add,” ſaid I, © that I have no faith in their, 
exiſtence.” —* cannot force any one,” replied 
he, to believe in them: but if they have no 
exiſtence, how can you explain the phænomenon 
I am going to relate? One of my friends once 
ſaw a mouſe running round a toad that with open 
mouth fixed its eye upon its prey. The mouſe 
continued deſcribing ſmaller and ſmaller circles 
around its devourer, ſcreaming as it approach- 
ed; till at length it could reſiſt no longer, and 
ran into the jaws of its enemy. Was not this 
clearly the effect of faſcination, proceeding from 
the eye, and dragging the poor mouſe to its de- 
ſtruction? 1 have heard, too, of a dog that 
fixed his eyes in like manner on a ſquirrel 
who was perched upon a tree, and thus ſtupified 
it till it fell into his mouth. Does not the eye 
ofa man in a rage, and that of a woman who is 
under the influence of paſſion, powerfully affect 
the heart? Do they not warm and agitate the 
ſoul 5 Vet why is this, but from the effect of the 
emanations or corpuſcles that proceed from the 
eye, and penetrate the heart? I will even go 
farther, and attribute the ſudden violence of 
my paſſion to my imprudently ſitting for a con- 
ſiderable time, the morning after our arrival, on 
a ſear which this beautiful Athenian generally 
uſes ; ; and from which moment I began to be in- 

| M 4 flamed 
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flamed with the fever of love: for you muſt re- 
collect that the firſt evening I was quite unde- 

_ cided which of the ſiſters to prefer.“ All 

this,” replied I, © might eaſily ariſe from the 
power of the 1 imagination. "Tis in vain, how- 
ever, that you thus ſeek for extraneous or ſe- 
eret cauſes. Have you forgot the fountain of 
Salmacis, the water of which you ſo imprudently 
drank? You now perceive its effect?“ 
te Ah!“ cried he, “ is it poſſible ? Do you really 
believe, that is the cauſe? —©& Are you not 
deeply in love,” continued I, „ while I, who 
would not drink, am quite exempt ? How- 
ever, Athenais deſerves your warmeſt and ten- 
dereſt attachment. The elegance of her man- 
ners,. her extraordinary perſonal charms and in- 
tellectual accompliſhments, the ſtrength of her 
judgment, her uncommon memory, and her nu- 
merous virtues, render her one of the moſt ami- 
able and moſt intereſting of her ſex,” '—* Yes, 
indeed, exclaimed Phanor, “ the heart that 
does not adore her, muſt be armed with a triple 
coat of mail.” —< Yet,” faid I, © I ſhould pre- 
fer the lovely Theano, the beautiful and well- 
made Aſpaſia, or the faſcinating Theophania.”— 
* You are rallying me,” interrupted Phanor.— 
6 imagine you would not agree with Euripi- 
des,” continued I, „who ſays, in his Medea, 
. 


that it were to be wiſhed, means could be diſcos 
vered to perpetuate the ſpecies without the co- 
operation of women ; and that if this could be 


effected, mankind would be infinitely happier.” 


* Euripides,” returned Phanor, “ was a 
gloomy madman, and juſtly forfeited his life in 
| confequence of his ſatires, and of his hatred to 
women, who, it is * een themſelves by 
tearing him in pieces.“ . But the night ad- 


vances, ſaid I, « Let us ſleep: Morpheus, 


perhaps, will ſend forth a charming dream from 
his ivory gate, and preſent to your imagination 
the beautiful Athenais returning your paſſion in 


an arbour of roſes.” K KIA 


We awoke late, and found our friends abe 


in the garden. Ariſtides was digging, the two 
ſiſters were feeding their goats and their 
chickens, and the pigeons came to peck their 
food from the lovely hands of their miſtreſſes. 


We aſſiſted them in theſe ruſtic amuſements, 


and walked with them till breakfaſt ; after which 
they retired to their gynzceum, and Phanor and 
myſelf took a ramble in the fields. Here Pha- 
nor told me, while his eyes ſparkled with plea- 
ſure, that he had taken a very ingenious method 
of diſcovering his paſſion to the beautiful Athe- 
nais. “ We were ſitting, ſaid he, “ beneath 


a # poplar, at a ſmall diſtance from you, when a 
goldfinch 
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goldfinch began to ſing and flutter around his 
mate, and Athenais fixed her attention and her 
eyes upon the little warbler. I wiſh, ſaid 
ſhe, we could underſtand the language of thoſe 
charming little creatures: they muſt ſurely ſay 
ſome very pretty things to each. other.— 1 
will be their interpreter,” faid I ; © for an uncle 
of mine, who is an Aruſpex at Thebes, ſtudied 
their language, and has initiated me into the 
ſcience. That muſt be a moſt happy talent, 
replied ſne. Pray let me hear how you can per- 
form, by explaining to me their canverſation.'— 
« Moſt willingly, faid 1. Let us liſten to them. 
© I have travelled in a great many countries, (ſays 
the lover,) and have ſeen a great many birds of 
your ſex, but have never beheld one fo lovely 
before.'— A yery gallant bird, indeed! cried 
Athenais.— He adds, ſaid I, © Nature ſeems 
to have laviſhed upon you, with the greateſt 
profuſion, every charm that can faſcinate the « eye 
or delight the heart. The groves of Elyſium, 
where the ſhades of the happy roam, and the 
_ gardens of the Heſperides, where the trees bear 
golden fruit, are leſs pleaſing and attractive than 
this delicious ſpot, which is rendered ſo enchant- 
ing by your preſence.— Now he is ſilent.— 
This little bird,” ſaid Athenais, is a charm- 
ing creature! But do you not think he flatters 
too 
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roo much ? We can neither of us judge, 
faid I, of the merit of the object he adores: 
but it is evident, from his manner and ex- 
preſſions, that he is ſpeaking the ſentiments of 
his heart.— But hark ! he is beginning again.— 
* It is but three days ſince I-firſt beheld you, yet 
theſe three days I have loved you. The fire of 
Jupiter is not more rapid or more powerful than 
the arrow with which you have pierced my 
heart.'— This little animal,” ſaid ſhe, is very 
clever! But pray what does his miſtreſs ſay ? 
As yet,” anſwered], © ſhe has made no re- 
ply. What would you ſay, were you in her 
place? — That he who can love truly, replied 
ſhe, © and whoſe delicate though exaggerated 
praiſes proceed from the bottom of his heart, is 
at leaſt deſerving of my gratitude. At this mo— 
ment you came towards us, and our converſation 
ended. Tour courtſhip,” ſaid Ito Phanor, 
has commenced with a very happy omen, and 
Hope diſplays a ſmiling proſpe& before you: 
but remember that the daughter of Ariſtides, the 
woman who poſſeſſes the virtues of Arhenais, and 
inherits thoſe of her father, is a divinity who muſt 
be approached only with the pureſt I 4075) and 
the profoundeſt reſpect.— “ I know it,” re- 
turned he: © the delicacy of her deportment, 
her education, her modeſty, and her name 
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-alike command my veneration. My views are 
worthy of ſuch an object; and if I have the 
good-fortune to be accepted, I ſhall requeſt your 
good offices to procure the conſent of her wiſe 
and virtuous parent.“ 
When we returned from our lrtle emden 
we ſupped near the well, which was the ban- 
queting-room whenever the weather was favour- 
able. Thither many of the neighbours came ta 
draw water; and IJ ſaid to Ariſtides, “ Your 
garden ſeems open to all the world, like that 
of Cimon the fon of Miltiades.“ —< Yes,” an- 
ſwered he, “ like him I wiſh to ſpread my 
riches abroad; and the only wealth I poſſeſs con- 
ſiſts of the water of this well. Cimon had ſo 
noble and ſa generous a heart, that he left his 
garden conſtantly open, that the neceſſitous and 
the ſtranger might freely gather his fruit and 
vegetables; and he had always a plain ſupper ſuf- 
ficient for a great number of gueſts, to which the 
poor and indigent were freely admitted. In the 
ſtreets he was always attended by a number 
of ſervants in good clothes, and when they 
met any old man who appeared ragged, one 
of them exchanged with him. They alſo car- 
ried bags of money, which he diſtributed to 
thoſe whom he ſuſpected of being in diſtreſs. 
In ſhort, Cimon was ſo liberal and ſo munificent 
85 | in 
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in all his actions, that he made his houſe a kind 

of Prytaneum, and his lifetime another golden 
age, in which every thing was common. This 
great man died at Cyprus, in the ſervice of his 
country, and in the flower of life, yet his hones 
have never been removed to Athens, nor has any 
monument been erected to his memory! Lefs 
fortunate than even the dog of Xantippus, who 
has been honoured with a tomb.“ 

On my aſking him to relate this anecdote, 
« When the Perſians,” ſaid he, threatened 
Athens with deſtruction, and the latter were 
obliged to abandon their homes, their temples, 
and their country, Xantippus had a dog, which 
was not permitted to take with him on board, 
But this faithful friend and ſervant ſwam after his 
maſter, and died of fatigue as he was getting on 
ſhore at Salamis. Xantippus cauſed. him to 
be interred on the ſpot where he died, and there 
his monument may ſtill be ſeen, the place being 
called Cynoſſema, or the Dog's Tomb. But 
the time is come, continued Ariſtides, e for 


our evening walk, when I promiſed to reſume 
the ſtory of my adventures. Let us return to 
the ſame. ſpot where we fat yeſterday,” Athe- 
nais now gave him her arm, at which Phanor 

was hurt and offended ; for he had flattered him- 


ſelf 
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ſelf with an opportunity to renew his interpreta- 
tions of the language of the birds. 

On the road we meta ſplendid cavalcade, at 
ie head of which was young Pharnabazus, who 
appeared gay and happy; making his horſe cur- 
vet, and laughing and joking with his com- 
panions. At this fight I was aſtoniſhed and 
| thocked, for it was but the preceding day I had 
ſeen him overwhelmed with deſpair, tearing his 
hair, throwing himſelf on the lifelefs corpſe of 
the beautiful Statira, calling death to his relief, 
and attempting to plunge a poniard in his 
boſom; yet now mirth and pleaſure had re- 
ſumed their place, and wantoned in his ſe- 
rene and ſportive countenance. I expreſſed 
my ſurpriſe to Ariſtides, who replied with 
a fatirical ſmile, „ That young man has 
more philoſophy than you imagine. He 
is a true diſciple of the portico; for like 
Zeno's ſage he riſes above pain and grief, and 
ſuffers nothing to diſturb his peace. He af- 
fords, however, an excellent leſſon to young 
women, who readily believe their lovers could 
not ſurvive their loſs or their frowns. In fact, 
Pharnabazus was in love with pleaſure, and not 
with his miſtreſs : he finds both elſewhere, he 
purſues and enjoys them, and thus eaſily conſoles 


himſelf and forgets the paſt.” 
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The hiftory of Ariſtides continued. Deſcription of 
| the palace of Cyrus.—Interview with that 
prince, n 


A ſoon as we arrived at the little hill where 
| we fat the preceding evening, Ariſtides 
faid, „I remember we arrived laſt night in 
good health at Sardis, although ſomewhat fa- 
tigued with our voyage. I took up my lodg- 
ings ata very obſcure inn, and the next day in- 
quired of my hoſt at what hour I could fee Cyrus. 
He appeared thunderſtruck at my queſtion, and 
having ſurveyed me from head to foot, anſwered; 
with a ſarcaſtic ſmile, that to me no doubt he 
would-be viſible at all hours. Vou are come; 
perhaps,” ſaid he, © to aſk ſome favour of him? 
to ſolicit ſome poſt or office in the government? 
No,“ anſwered I, with indignation at his in- 
ſolence; I ſolicit nothing of your fellow- oiti- 
zens but good- manners, and nothing of your 
maſter but protection. This firm reply made 
him change his tone, and he informed me 
at what hour the palace was opened. At that 
5 time 
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time I traverſed the city, dreſſed as I am now, 
barefoot, my head uncovered, and my face ob- 
ſcured by a thick beard ; while the paſſengers 
ſtood ſtill to obſerve and examine me, as if I 
had been ſome curious ahorhalous animal. In 
the firſt court of the palace I ſaw a numerous 
guard, who took no notice of me, and ſuffered 
me to paſs: but in the ſecond I was ftopped ; on 
which I aſked one of the ſlaves if any one there 
underſtood the Ionic dialect. I do, ſaid the 
principal perſon among them.— Then go,” ſaid 

I, and tell Cyrus that a Greek deſires to ſee 
him, and to have an audience.” This man, how- 
ever, in lieu of carrying my meſlage, only ſtared 
at me, and examined me from head to foot. 
Po as you are ordered,” faid I, with a haughty 
look of indignation, and bring me an anſwer.” 
On this, he inſtantly complied. While he 
was gone, I ſeated myſelf on a ſtone expoſed to 
the rays of the ſun, much to the aſtoniſhment of 
the ſoldiers on guard, whoſe heads were covered 
with cittaris “, and who carefully concealed them- 
ſelves in the ſhade. My outlandiſh appearance 
_ attracted their attention and amuſed them; for 
they whiſpered and laughed ſoftly among them- 


»The Perſian cap was ſo called. Its ſhape was pointed, 
and that of the king was ornamented with a blue and white 
ribband. 1 | 

ſelves 
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ſelves; though none of them were bold exongh 
to look in my face. 
tee In this ſituation I reflected on my paſt glory. 
Here, then, ſaid I © Ariſtides, who in his 
youth was, jointly with Miltiades, crowned with 
laurels at Marathon; who triumphed with The- 
miſtocles at Salamis; who, at the head of the 
Athenian troops, bore off the palm of victory from 
Platæa; whom the Greeks unanimouſly elected 
to preſide at the apportionment of their taxes, 
and inveſted with unlimited authority l And 
vou may add,“ ſaid Athenais, © that the period 
of your command was called the reign of Saturn, 
and the happy days of Greece.“ Tis true, 
my dear,“ anſwered he. Here,” ſaid 1, is 
the ſame Ariſtides ſitting on a ſtone at the gate 
of a ſatrap of Perſia ! inglorious and unknown, 
degraded and proſcribed, poor, forlorn, and 
conte mned even by the vileſt ſlaves! O For- 
tune l theſe, theſe are thy cruel ſports: * Ithen 
reflected on the doom of the too- celebrated 
Crceſus, king of Lydia, who in this ſame city, 
where he dazzled the world with the ſplendor 
and magnificence of his court, fell from his cle- 
vation into the power of Cyrus. 

« My thoughts were now interrupted by the 
meſſenger, who came and informed me his 
maſter would not be viſible for two hours. © Re- 

vol. III. N turn, 
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turn, faid I, and tell him that I have no time 
to wait; that a young man owes more reſpect to 
ape, and a Perſian ſatrap to a free Greek.“ The 
ſlave now ſtared at me with the utmoſt amaze- 
ment, but at length, though not without great 
difficulty, conſented to convey this ſecond meſ- 
ſage, which induced Cyrus to give orders for my 
immediate admiſſion. I traverſed ſeveral ſplen- 
did apartments, elegantly decorated with filks, 
with gold and filver, with the fineſt ſtatues, and 
the moſt beautiful vaſes ; and I walked upon the 
- richeſt carpets : but the hall where Cyrus. fat 
amidſt a crowd of courtiers ſurpaſſed all the reſt 
in taſte and magnificence. The floor was 2 
moſaic formed of the rareſt marbles, and the 
walls were incruſted with the whiteſt alabaſter, 
Eight columns of porphyry ſupported a dome, 
where the beſt painters had repreſented in freſco 
Venus riſing from the ſea, attended by the Ne- 
omg while the Loves were fluttering around 
her. The young prince himſelf was reclining 
920 a bed of filver, which was covered with a 
rich carpet. I confeſs I was ſurpriſed at the 
great taſte and magnificence of this apartment, 
and the refreſhing coolneſs of the air. My ima- 
gination had never formed fo charming a picture. 
But I remembered the ſpeech of Diogenes to 
1 55 and faid to myſelf, 7 tread upon the luxury 
es and 
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And the pride of Cyrus; while the dreſſes of the 
courtiers, Which were decorated with gold and 
precious ſtones, added to the ſplendor and 
enchantment of the ſcene, It is ſaid that 
Solon, when traverſing the apartments of the 
palace of Crœſus, took every courtier for the 
king; and I might eaſily have fallen into the 
ſame miſtake, When I entered, every one 
made way forme, while I paſſed on with a firm 
ſtep, and a lofty air. The moſt reſpect- 
able of the courtiers beheld me with aſto- 
niſhment: but the young men, who were far the 
greater number, laughed at the ſtrangeneſs of 

my dreſs and appearance. Thus I went up.to 
Cyrus, who, without moving from his place, or 
_ deſcending from his dignity, aſked me, in the 
Tonic dialect, my name, condition, country, and 
the object of my viſit. Send away, faid I, this 
crowd of fooliſh boys, whom the ſight of a free 
man aſtoniſhes, and I will then tell you my name. 
Cyrus made a fign, and every one diſappeared. 
He looked at me attentively, and I perceived that 
he formed a favourable opinion of me. We 
are now alone, ſaid he; * ſpeak! Who are 
you? An Athenian, ſaid I, © who has been a 
powerful enemy to the Perſians, but who thinks 
ſo highly of you and of your generoſity, that being 
now in misfortunes, he is come to truſt his life in 

| | N 2 your 
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your hands, and ſolicit your hoſpitality. Y our 
name ?* ſaid he. Ariſtides, of Athens, an- 
ſwered I : do you know him?“ Ariſtides !” 
ſaid he: yes, your virtue and your fame are 
known throughout our dominions. As he pro- 
nounced theſe words he aroſe and gave me his 
hand. He then ſeated me by his ſide, and we 
had a very long converſation on the affairs of 
Athens and of Greece. This young prince, 
then but twenty-four years, of age, had a mind 
enriched with an uncommon ſtock of know- 
ledge, an excellent diſpoſition, and his generous 
munificence, added to his numerous amiable 
qualities, endeared him to all the ſubjects of the 
Perſian crown. But I perceived that his pre- 
vailing paſſion was. ambition, and that he was 
forming projects of the moſt extenſive con- 
queſts. © Do you know,” ſaid I, © what a bot- 
romleſs abyſs is war? what immenſe ſums it 
ſwallows up ?—*< Ves, ſaid he, © I am fully 
aware of that, and have already amaſſed con- 
ſiderable treaſures.'—" Liſten,” ſaid I, © to a 
ſhort apologue. The moon one day requeſted 
her mother to make her a cloak that ſhould fit 
her well.” How is that poſſible ?” anſwered 
the mother, © ſince you do not retain your 
ſhape a fingle day? Tou are continually in- 
creaſing and diminiſhing ; and no- ſooner would 

ws the 
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the cloak be made than it would ceaſe to fit you.” 
Juſt ſo it is with war and its expences. It is im- 
poſſible to aſcertain the ſum, that monſter will 
devour. In one of our temples at Athens is a 
ſtatue of Peace holding Plutus, who is repre- 
ſented as a child, in her arms; while at Thebes 
he is repreſented, with equal juſtice, in thoſe of 
Fortune. Yes,” Peace is the daughter of 
Heaven, and the parent of Proſperity and Hap- 
pineſs : but war is a devouring flame lighted up 
by ambition, to deſtroy-mankind and deſolate 
the earth.” 

« The young ſatrap was bam ins though 
not convinced by my reaſoning, and changed 
the ſubject of our converſation. He told me he 
pitied the fate of a man who, like me, was poor, 
proſcribed, and deſtitute. I thank you, faid 
I, but J will fay, with Ariſtippus, that poverty 
is better than ignorance, ſince the former is 
merely the want of riches, while the latter is an 
intellectual privation,” 

We now ſpoke of the manners of Perſia, 
which, as Cyrus himſelf confeſſed, though once 
manly and energetic, had rapidly degenerated; 
and were growing alarmingly corrupt. Our. 
ſyſtem of education,” ſaid he, © which was once fo 
univerſally admired: for its wiſdom, is now al- 
moſt entirely neglected. Since the time of the 

| N 3 great 
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great Cyrus, the Perſians have been divided into 
four clafſes, children, youths, men, and the ſu- 
perannuated claſs. The firſt are taught, at five 
years of age, to ride on horſeback, till which 
time they continue in the hands of the women, 
that in caſe they die their loſs may give leſs pain 
to their fathers. We have a public place,” con- 
tinued he, divided into four different com- 
partments appropriated to the four claſſes, each 
of which has twelve governors ; thoſe for the 
children being choſen from among the old. men, 
and thoſe for the youths from the claſs immedi- 
ately above them. The children learn very little 
grammar, but the rules of juſtice and morality 
are ſtritly enforced. They are taught that in- 
gratitude is the moſt odious of vices, and their 
tutors endeavour to form them to habits of mo- 
deſty and temperance. Their food conſiſts of 
bread and creſſes, water is their uſual beverage, 
and their principal exerciſes conſiſt of drawing 
the bow and throwing darts. Such 1s their mode 
of life till they are fifteen years of age, from 
which time they paſs the next ten years in the 
claſs of youths, being employed in the ſervice and 
attendance of the king, in executing the orders 
of the magiſtrates, and ſeizing thieves and rob- 
bers. At night they ſleep in the palace or pub- 
lic ſquares, and mount guard in the city. One 
| | half 
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half of them attend the king in hunting once a 
month; and they all live hard, and are accuſtomed 


to the fatigues of war. When theſe ten years 


are expired they enter the claſs of men, ia 
which they continue to ſerve the magiſtrates, or 
become magiſtrates themſelves. In this claſs 
they continue five - and- twenty years, at the 
expiration of which period they enter the 
ſuperannuated claſs, From that time they never 
quit their country, and paſs the remainder of 
their lives in honourable retirement. The in- 
dividuals of this claſs inftru& the young people, 
elect the magiſtrates, and act as judges in civil 
and criminal cauſes. An officer is alſo appoint- 
ed to repeat daily to the king, as ſoon as he 
riſes, © Sire, remember to fulfil the ordinances 
of Oromalides.” | | 
Cyrus now requeſted me to deſcribe to him 
the part I bore in ſome of the principal tranſ- 
actions in which I had been engaged. At 
Marathon, faid I, © ten generals alternately 
held the command. When my turn came, I 
reſigned it to Miltiades, as an example to the 
other generals to prefer the good of their coun- 
try to the gratification of their ſelf- love. Ac- 
cordingly they adopted the ſame conduct: yet 
Miltiades had the delicacy never to give the 
N 4 | enemy 
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enemy battle except on the day appointed 6 for 
his command. | 

e At the time of the battle of ns”. con- 
tinued I, I had been three years baniſhed from 
Athens: but hearing that Themiſtocles, the 
commander of the Athenian fleet, and Eury bia- 
des, general of that of Sparta, were at variance; 
and that Eurybiades, alarmed at the number of 
the enemy's ſhips which blocked up the gulf, 
was about to leave Salamis, I immediately quitted 
Zgina, where I was then in baniſhment, croſſed 
the Perſian fleet amidſt a thouſand dangers, and 
arrived, during the night, at the tent of The- 
miſtocles. I inſtantly ſent a meſſage to that 
general, requeſting a private interview, but with- 
out telling my name, He was extremely ſur- 
priſed at my ſudden return, but I ſaid, The- 
miſtocles, let us forget all our diſſenſions, let a 
nobler emulation ing up in our minds and 
actuate our conduct, and let the only conteſt be- 
tween us be, who ſhall beſt ſerve the republic. 1 
am come to place myſelf under your command, 
and to aſſiſt you with my perſon and advice.“ 
— * ] admire,” ſaid Themiſtocles, © your ge- 
nerofity and your zeal in the ſervice of your 
country: I cannot but follow your example, 


which 1 will haye the courage to imitate through- 
| out.“ | 
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out.“ He then communicated to me the arti- 
fice by which he intended to delude the enemy, 
and found the opinion I delivered in the council 
uſeful-both to the republic and to himſelf ;/for it 
cauſed his plan to be adopted. Perhaps,” faid 
Cyrus, © there is no man exiſting who is capable 
of ſuch elevated virtue except Ariſtides himſelf.” 
—* Rather ſay a republican,” replied I.” © Ire- 

member,” continued I, * a very ſingular anecdote 


of that great general. As he was marching againſt 
the enemy, not finding in his ſoldiers that ardour 


on which he could rely for ſucceſs, he deſired 
them to obſerve the fury with which two cocks 
were fighting. See,“ ſaid he, “ the invin- 
cible courage of thoſe little animals, Who have 
no other motive than the deſire of victory, 
while you are fighting for your wives and fami- 
lies, for the tombs of your anceſtors, and for the 
preſervation of your liberty! Theſe words re- 
animated the troops, and cauſed them to be vic- 
torious; and in memory of this event the Athe- 
nians inſtituted a kind of feſtival, e is ele- 
brated with cock - fights.“ | 
I believe,” ſaid Cyrus, © that at Platza you 
commanded the Athenians ??—< Ves, faid I, 
© it is true I had that honour. I confeſs I was: 
filled with admiration at the diſcipline and in- 
trepidity of the Lacedzmonian troops, though 

they 
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they prepared for battle by combing their 
hair, crowning their bodies with garlands, and 


anointing themſelves with oil and perfumes. 
When the army was drawn up, the flute-players 
performed the hymn of Caſtor, while Pauſanias, 
their general and king, ſang it as he marched at + 
their head, and the whole army joined in the 
chorus with an air of joy and animation, march- 
ing with a firm ſtep and in excellent order. One 
of the moſt remarkable circumſtances attending 
this event was, that the conquerors having raiſed 
a trophy to victory, we ſent to conſult the oracle 
what ſacrifice we were to offer. We were or- 
dered to raiſe an altar to Jupiter, but not to offer 
any ſacrifices till we had extinguiſhed all the fires 
throughout the country, (they having been pro- 
phaned by the enemy, ) and brought a pure and 
facred flame from Delphi. This command was 
immediately obeyed. Euchides of Platza ſet 
off very early in the morning for Delphi, where 
he purified himſelf, ſprinkled himſelf with the 
water of the ſacred fountain, crowned himſelf 
with laurel, and, with a firebrand lighted at the 
altar, came running back to Platza, which he 
enteredat ſun-ſet. Here having ſaluted his fellow- 
citizens, and delivered them the firebrand, he 
fell and died at their feet, having travelled in the 
courſe of the day a thouſand ſtadia. The Pla- 
tXans 
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tæans buried him in the temple of Diana, and 
inſcribed on his tomb, Here lies Euchides, who 
went to Delphi and returned in one day. © 
e In memory of the Greeks who died at this 
celebrated battle, funeral honours are annually 
performed on the ſixteenth of Maimacterionꝰ, at 
which no ſlave is permitted to attend. At day- 
break a proceſſion is performed, preceded by a 
trumpet ſounding a charge, and followed by 
ſeveral chariots filled with chaplets and branches 
of myrtle. After theſe follows a black bull, and 
then a number of youths carrying pitchers of 
wine and milk, and phials of perfumes. The 
proceſſion is cloſed by the archon or firſt ma- 
giſtrate of Platza, dreſſed in a robe of purple, 
wearing his ſword, and holding an urn in his 
hand; though at all other times he is not per- 
mitted to touch iron, or wear any'dreſs but 
white. As ſoon as this proceſſion arrives at the 
tombs, the archon fills his urn with water at a 
neighbouring fountain, waſhes the monumental 
columns, perfumes them, and then ſacrifices the 
bull on the funeral pile. He prays to Pluto 
and Mercury, invites the dead to this feſtival 
and to theſe libations, and pouring out a cup of 
wine, exclaims aloud, © This cup to the heroes 
who have died for liberty.” 
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Our converſation now turned on politics; 
and Cyrus aſked me under what form of 
government I preferred to live. Under that,“ 
faid I, where men obey no power but the 
laws. — And where does ſuch a government 
exiſt?ꝰ ſaid he." I know not,“ anſwered I. 
The happieſt country, however, and the 
beſt eſtabliſned, is that where there is moſt 
equality between the inhabitants.'— Agreed, 
faid he: © but this equality cannot exiſt, except 
in a very ſmall ſociety, whoſe members are poor, 
and inhabit remote and barren rocks. A demo- 
cratic government in a very extenſive country 1s 
abſurd and chimerical ; becauſe ſuch a country is 
neceſſarily rich and powerful, and avarice, am- 
bition, and the love of pleaſure agitate the paſ- 
ſions of mankind, and become, as it were, vol- 
canoes, whoſe frequent and reliſtleſs irruptions 
produce new convulſions and revolutions. I 
have read, in one of your poets, that olus 
keeps the winds chained up in deep caverns, 
and this alone reſtrains them from devaſtating the 


earth with their impetuous fury. Once, how- 
ever, at the requeſt of Juno, he let them looſe, 
when ſuddenly ſtorms and tempeſts raged with- 
out control, and, joined with the obſcurity of the 
night, covered the ſea with wrecks, and the earth 

with 
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with terror and deſtruction. This is but too juſt 
an emblem of democratic turbulence, where 
civil and political liberty are conſtantly con- 
founded. The former affects the happineſs of 
ſociety at large, every individual participates in 
its advantages, and loves the government under 
which he enjoys it: but the latter is beneficial 
only to a very ſmall portion of the people, 
frequently to none but the ambitious, and men 
of political intrigue. Civil liberty may exiſt 
under every temperate government, even mo—- 
narchy itſelf. That, is in my opinion, the beſt 
conſtitution, where all the bad paſſions are re- 
ſtrained, and of which the principles are the 
ſimpleſt. One of your philoſophers has aſſerted 
that a monarchy is the moſt ſolid form of govern- 
ment. Under ſuch a conſtitution,” ſays he, 
« the happineſs of the people depends on the 
virtue of one individual ; under an ariſtocracy, 
on that of many ; under a democracy, on that 
of all the citizens; and you will readily allow 
that it is eaſier to find one virtuous man than 
a hundred or than twenty thouſand.” - Were 
you not Cyrus, ſaid I, © were you Hom in the 
obſcurity of humble life, would you be a citizen 
of Athens or a ſubject of Perſia?—* An Athe- 
nian, anſwered he, though merely to gratify the 
. of ſelf. loye. A democracy is deſtitute both 
of 
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of an eſtabliſhed foundation and of ſolidity. For 
a conſtitution. to be firmly and immovably eſta- 
bliſhed, the firſt magiſtrate or magiſtrates muſt 
overawe the people by their birth and magnifi- 
cence, and make them feel that reverence, that 
conſcious reſpect for ſuperior rank, which, 
ſtrongly affecting the imagination, reſtrains them 
more effectually than either morality or the laws. 


Even your countrymen the Athenians acknow- 


ledge that they were happy under the tyranny of 
Piſiſtratos ; and that the reign of his ſon Hippar- 
chus was their golden age. If the people are go- 
verned by their equals, they feel no reſpect for 
their rulers, and ambitious demagogues take 
advantage of this contempt to diſturb the order 
and tranquillity of the ſtate, overturn every au- 
thority, and aſſume the reins of government 
themſelves.'— I am of your opinion,” ſaid I, 
© and therefore prefer a mild ariſtocracy to a de- 
mocracy, When a Lacedzmonian adviſed Ly- 
curgus to eſtabliſh a popular government, in 

which the loweſt citizen ſhould have as much 
power as the bigheſt, that legiſlator replied, 
« Firſt make the experiment by eſtabliſhing it in 
your own family.” f 

« Cyrus propoſed to me to reſide in his pa- 
lace, and offered me money and every accom- 


modation: but I refuſed all his favours, and ſaid, 
5 « Procure 
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Procure me 4 cottage on the banks of the Pace 
tolus, together with a ſmall garden, where I may 
'wotk, and with its produce pay my rent and 
ſupport my family. But I requeſt you to keep 
my name a ſecret, for I have aſſumed that of 
Ageſias; with you I hope I ſhall find ſeeu- 
rity and repoſe.” Cyrus acceded to my requelt, 
and promiſed to ptotett me with as much care 
as he would a city. He defired I would come 
and viſit him from time to time, to which I con- 
fented, on condition that his guards ſhould not 
detain me at the gates of his palace, and that he 
would not make me wait himſelf. Our con- 
verſation had now continued two hours, to the 
great aſtoniſhment of the courtiers, who fatigued 
_ themſelves with innumerable conjettures relative 
to my name, my condition, and the object of my 
viſit: but their ſurpriſe was ſtill greater when 
they. ſaw Cyrus himſelf accompany me, and con- a 
verſe with me in a familiar and friendly mater. 
When returned to my inn, my hoſt aſked 
me whether I had ſeen the prince, and whether 
he had ſatisfied me: Les, ſaid I, © my friend, 
he has quite ſatisfied me; and now do you endea- 
vour to ſatisfy my hunger, by ſerving me a diſh 
of vegetables.” 
« When ſupper was ready, this man came to 
inform me of it. He approached me with a 
low 
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low bow, treated me with the greateſt cere- 
mony and ſubmiſſion, and begged me to accept 
his excuſes for not having behaved to me, at 
- firſt; with all the reſpe& that was my due, I an- 
ſwered, that I had nothing to complain of, and 
that theſe ceremonies and compliments were 
unneceſſary. On going in_to ſupper, I found 
a table ſet out in the moſt delicate and ſump- 
tuous manner. My friend, ſaid I, who or- 
dered this grand entertainment? Have you for- 
gotten that I only deſired a diſh of vegetables ?” 
He anſwered, that an officer had come with a 
meſſage from Cyrus, ordering that I ſhould be 
treated well. Take away your ſupper,” ſaid I, 
and leave me only theſe vegetables; and if the 
officer returns, tell him that Ageſias adviſes the 
prince to keep his victuals for his own ſubjects, 
ſince he has more mouths to feed than 1 have. 
But I find my ſtory will employ us too late, and 
therefore will finiſh it to- morrow. Morpheus 
invites us home : let us go and enjoy the fweets 
be offers. 3 | J el bet 194292237 w Gm 
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Pes, paſſed the night in continual agita- 


tion with the thoughts of his lovely Athe- 


nals, and in the morning wrote four verſes on 
a tree, at the foot of which was a ſeat; where ſhe 


often uſed to reſt en Ip |" 4464, GH 


Dear oak if * * ſhade the lovely fair, 
Whoſe charms unequall'd wake this tender ſigh, 


Haply may tell her feelings to the air, 
Ah, envied witneſs ! bid me live or die. 


This morning, however, he was diſpleaſed 
with her; for ſhe appeared more negligent than 


uſual in her dreſs. © Yeſterday,” ſaid he, **ſhe 
wore flowers in her hair, which was carefully 


and neatly combed : but to-day ſhe ſuffers ir to 
hang in wild diſorder. When I ſpoke'to her of 


it,” continued he, © ſhe'onlyreplied that ſimplicĩ- 
ty was the beſt ornament; and beſides, ſhe ſeems 
more reſerved and colder than before. This 
negligence of her dreſs,” faid I, * this circum- 
ſpection in her behaviour, are the happieſt of 
Vvok. 11. 0 prelages. 
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preſages. She flights her dreſs, becauſe ſhe is 
fearful of betraying to you the regard ſhe feels ; 
and her coldneſs and reſerve ariſe from that 
amiable alarm and timidity which love excites 
in the young and inexperienced. You ought 
not, therefore, to deſpair, but indulge the 
ſweeteſt illuſions of hope.“ In the courſe of the 
day he paid frequent viſits to the tree on which 


de had inſcribed the verſes, till at length he ob- 
ſerved the word die was effaced. He immedi- 


ately ran to inform me of it: but the agitation 
of fear and love had ſo obſcured his reaſon, that 
he knew not how to interpret this incident. 
« Do you not perceive,“ ſaid I, © that her an- 
ſwer is favourable, and that ſhe_ bids you, live? 
I ſee, however, that you have drunk a little too 
deeply of the fountain of Salmacis. “. 

He now fuddenly left me to employ his Muſe 
upon his dear Athenais, and wrote ſome other 
verſes, which he preſented to her as thoſe of the 
poet Moſchus, who was the author of that 
charming little poem calledCupidplaying truant®*, 


Athenais, however, perceived the artifice, 


though ſhe concealed, her penetration, that ſhe 


might have the pleaſure of beſtowing on them 2 


liberal tribute of praiſe. Theft were as follow: | 


: 


: . See we firſt 1 of Moſchus, called Epug Erne. 


* 
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Bleſt be the year, the month, the day, 
The paſſing hour, the moment gay, 
When, hither led by powers unſeen, 

1 ſaw thee ſport on yonder green ! 


Bleſt be the tender flame I feel; 

The cheriſh'd wound that none can heal ! 
Bleſt the ſoft bondage of my ſoul, 
Where reigns d power without control 

Bleſt be the lily on thy cheek, 

Thy ruby lips that, filent, ſpeak ! 

Thy form that glows with heavenly fire; 

And wakes eternal ſtrong defire ! * 


At night the wind prevented us from 


walking: but after ſupper Ariſtides led us into 
his ſtudy, to conclude the ſtory of his life and its 


viciſſitudes. 


1 
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CHAP. C. 


Conclufion of the hiſtory of Ariſtides,—-Generofity 
of Cyrus, Anecdote of Angſtiaes. a 77 
the taking of Baty lon. 


" Ae, night, reſumed Ariſtides, © we were 
at the inn, ſitting down to our frugal but 
healthful ſupper. Some days after my firſt in- 
terview with Cyrus he ſent for me again. On 
this occaſion the courtiers ſeemed not to notice 
my groteſque appearance : but I perceived in 
their attentive countenances a mixture of reſpect 
and curiofity: I found the young fatrap in his 
garden, which the beauty and ſymmetry of the 
trees, and the fragrance of the aromatic herbs 
and flowers, rendered extremely pleaſant, 
How do you like my patadiſe ?' ſaid he.— I 
think it very beautiful, anſwered I; and laid 
out with great taſte and intelligence.“ I pre- 
fided over it myſclf,” replied he, * and planted 
ſeveral of the trees with my own hands. 
© You! exclaimed I; in that magnificent ap- 
parel, with thoſe rings on your fingers, that 
rich collar, and theſe luxurious perfumes ex- 
| | | haled 
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haled by your garments ! have you worked with 
your own hands in planting and embelliſhing 
theſe gardens ?—* Fes, returned he, I ſwear. 
by Mychra, that whenever I am in health 1 
never fit down to table till I have covered my- 
ſelf with ſweat by military exerciſe or ruſtic la- 
bour.— Cyrus, faid I, © you deſerve all the 
happineſs you enjoy, ſince you cultivate virtue 

in the midſt of your proſperity." . 5 
« He now informed me that he had found a 
ſpot that correſponded with my wiſhes ; and while 
we were walking in the ſight of the courtiers, 
who reſpe&fully kept their diſtance, * Do you 
ſee," ſaid he, © among yond crowd, which fo often 
furrounds and importunes me, a. man of a pale 
and dry aſpect? That man, when I am pre- 
ſent, loads me with flattery, but in my abſence 
indulges himſelf in the moſt abuſive language 
towards me, What puniſhment ſhall I inflict 
on him?” I anſwered thus; At Athens I 
once preſided at the trial of a cauſe between 
ewo individuals, one of whom began by in- 
forming me that his adverſary endeavoured to 
injure me on all accaſions, and ſpoke of me in 
very diſreſpectful terms. “ Well, my friend,” 
anſwered I ſharply, * tell me the wrongs you 
have \yourſelf received, for the ſuit is not 
mine but yours.” A great prince publiſhed an 
» 03 edict, 
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edit, ſeverely prohibiting the judges from 
puniſhing any of his ſubjects for abuſive lan- 
guage directed only againft their ſovereign ; 
cc for,” ſaid he, © if it be uttered thoughtleſsly, 
it is not worthy of attention ; if through folly, 
it deſerves our pity ; if purpoſely to offend and 
give us pain, we ought to pardon it.” Theſe 
examples made an impreſſion on the young 
prince, and he promiſed to riſe aboye the idea 
of revenge. 

«© When he parted from me, he preſſed me to 
accept a purſe of gold to ſupply me with the 
articles I might want in my new reſidence ; 
* for,” ſaid he, it is indecorous and ſhameful] 
that a man like you ſhould live in the midſt of 
difficulties, and ſo near the confines of indi- 
gence.'—* Do you think me,' faid I, <2 leſs : 
rational being than yond labourer in your garden, 
who, while he works, trills out ſo gaily his 
ſimple ſong? — Who,“ replied he, would for 
a moment compare you together? -“ That 
man, faid I, lives on much leſs than I do, 
yet appears perfectly contented and happy; and 
what benefit ſhould I derive from that gold 
which I do not want, and of which I ſhould 
make no uſe? Our happineſs only requires the 
poſſeſſion of what is neceſſary ; and to wiſh for 
fuperfluities but baniſhes and deſtroys it,” | 


« The 
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ec. The ptince now ordered me to be conduct- 
ed to the cottage he had procured for me, which 
I ſound ſo pleaſant, that I immediately removed 
thither with my family and houſehold gods. 

« Frum time to time I repeated my viſits to 
Cyrus, whoſe. amiable qualities continually in- 
creaſed my attachment and regard. He con- 
ſulted me freely, and 1. returned his confidence 
with the wiſeſt'counſels my abilities and experi- 
ence. could ſuggeſt, Ar length he took a very 
ingenious mode of ſerving me without my know- 
ledge, or a poſſibility of refuſal. The prince 
one day aſked me how I liked my habitation ; to 
which I replied that I was extremely happy; 
and added, that my garden would be an elyſium 
were there but a ſmall room in the middle of my 
laurel-grove ; for this ſtudy, where we are now 
ſitting, did not then exiſt, * But I wait,“ con- 
tinued I, till I have conquered Afia at the head 
of my countrymen, before I attempt ſo great an 
undertaking. To execute that project,“ re- 
turned he, you intend to wait, no doubt, till I 
am dead ?* Thus our converſation ended, and 
ſeemed to be entirely forgotten, when the de- 
cade after, the prince ſeat a meſſage, requeſting 
me to come to his palace very early in the 
morning, and under various pretexts detained 
me the whole day. Among other objects 

| „ he 
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he ſhewed me his correſpondence with the Spar- 
tan general Lyſander, 'and thus kept me to 
dinner, to which he had the delicacy only to 
admit two of his moſt intimate friends and 
counſellors, who were men of intelligence, and 
advancing into years. Our converſation was 
ſerious and intereſting; for the mind of the 
prince was active and comprehenſive, and readily 


_ embraced every ſubject. We ſpoke of old age, 


which I endeavoured to prove has its charms, 
and affords much true happineſs. © The young,' 
ſaid I, © no doubt believe themſelves happier 
than the old, becauſe in youth we are ſurrounded 
with pleaſures which conſtantly ſolicit us to en- 
joy ment: but if the old do not regret theſe grati- 
fications, if new purſuits ſucceed to thoſe which 
have vaniſhed from their view, what have they 
loſt? Strength and activity, which are the pe- 
culiar privileges of youth, are poſſeſſed in a 
greater degree by the ſtag and the bull: but are 
ye therefore leſs happy than thoſe animals? The 
greateſt afflition of ſome old people is the ſolitude 


in which they live, and the want of objects to 


vary the tedious "monotony of life, But the man 
who has cultivated his talents from his infancy, 
and acquired a habit of induſtry and of virtue, 
will i in the autumn of life reap all the fruit pro 
duced by the labours of the ſpring. He ſtill 

ö employs | 
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employs his mind, and ſtill derives enjoyment 
from its activity. Plato died when eighty-one 
years old, with his pen, as it were, in his hand; 
ſtill purſying the ratiocinations of philoſopby, 
and ſtill taſting the ſweets of intellectual happi- 
neſs. Iſocrates, when ninety-four years of age, 
began a _— called Panathenaicus, which 
he finiſhed at ninety-ſeven, and which is his beſt 
work ; and his maſter, Gorgias, continued to 
write till his hundred-and-ſeventh year, when 
being aſked whether he vs not tired of ſo long 
a life, he anſwrrece « I have no reaſon to com- 
plain of old age.“ You almoſt make me wiſh,” 
faid Cyrus, laughing, * to grow old as faſt as 
poſſible.— I wiſh you,” ſaid I, <.the longevity 
of Arganthonius, king of the Tarteſſians, who 
reigned eighty years in the neighbourhood of 
Gades. When he was dying, at a hundred and 
twenty years of age, he ſaid, © My life has 
been but a dream. Whatever ends is ſhort “.“ 

In the fourteenth century Ludovico Monadelſco, a native 
of Orvieto, wrote memoirs when a hundred and fifteen years 
old. Thomas Parr, an Engliſhman, was a ſtill more extra- 
ordinary inſtance of longevity, * He was born in 1483, and 
died at the age of one hundred and fifty-two in the year 16386. 

He lived under ten different kings, and confeſſed that when 
an hundred years old he had been ſentenced to a public- pe- 
nance, in conſequence of being convicted of incontinence 


with a young girl, by whom he had a child. This old man 
\ boſt his fight ſixteen years before his death, 
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Aſter dinner the young prince related to me 
the hiſtory of the taking of Babylon by Cyrus the 
_— e 
That celebrated hero, ſaid he, perceiv- 
ing the immenſe thickneſs of the walls, and the 
great breadth of the river, which, within the city, 
is two ſtadia broad, began to be uneaſy at the 
raſhneſs of his enterpriſe, eſpecially as the Baby- 
lonians had been amaſſing * proviſions during 
thirty years. His genius, however, which was 
equal to his courage, ſuggeſted ro him a happy 
expedient. He blockaded the city, ordered a 
deep trench to be dug round it, from which the 
earth was thrown up againſt the ramparts, and 
upon this mound towers were built, which only 
excited the deriſion of the citizens. Cyrus, 
careleſs of their laughter, waited till a fit oppor- 
tunity for revenge. Having learnt that a 
folemn feſtival approached, when it was cuſ- 
tomary to paſs the night in revelry and pleaſure, 
on that day, at ſun- ſet, he cauſed foſſes to be cut 
from the trench to the river, when ſuddenly the 
water ruſhing in, left the main bed eaſily ford- 
able. Thus Cyrus, having tried its depth, 
marched into the city at the head of his troops, 
while the noiſe and tumult ariſing from the uni- 
verſal feſtivity and mirth of the inhabitants pre- 
yented them from perceiving the approach of 
| 4: the 
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| the enemy. He advanced directly to the palace 
of the king Belſhazzar, who received him with 
his cimeter in his hand, but was killed at the 
head of his guards. Cyrus, now maſter of the 
palace, publiſhed a proclamation forbidding the 
inhabitants to come out of their houſes, under 
pain of being immediately put to the ſword, and 
the extent of that city is ſo immenſe, that thoſe 
who lived at the extremities were taken, while 
thoſe near the centre were ignorant of their fate. 
No ſooner, therefore, did day appear, than they 
all ſurrendered at diſcretion, 

« <] have vilited the tomb of that hero,” 
continued the prince, and have dropped upon 
it the tear of ſenſibility and of envy. The tro- 
phies of your countryman Miltiades diſturbed the 
repoſe of Themiſtocles; and thus the glory of 
Cyrus the Great agitated my mind, and madg 
me bluſh at my obſcurity.— Ah, young 
man! exclaimed I, © what a deluſive phantom 
is glory! Like the light of day, it is a greater 
- bleſſing to thoſe whoſe path it brightens than to 
_ thoſe whom it renders viſible. Liſten to what hjap- 
penedto myleIF, I was choſen by all the Greeks 
to apportion a general tax on all the cities 
throughout that COUNLTy—a moſt flattering truſt, 
and of which 1 acquitted myſelf to their univer- 
ſal fatisfaction, On my return to Athens, 

| which 
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which I imagined to be wholly occupied in talk- 
ing both of me and the office I had filled, I 
found at Alema, a town of Attica, ſome of my | 
townſmen, who were men of conſideration, and 
had retired thicher to take the amuſements of 
the country. Here I was much ſurpriſed at one 
of them aſking me the news from Athens ; and 
anſwered, that I had been abſent ſome time, 
having lately fulfilled an important miſſion. 
O yes,” cried he, © you are come from Lace- 
demon! “ By no means,” anſwered another 
quickly: © do you not know that he is juſt re- 
turned from the court of Perſia, where he has 
been ſent as an ambaſſador?” I confeſs my 
ſelf-love was wounded at the ignorance of theſe 
people, However, I laughed at the circum- 
ſtance, and perceived the vanity of purſuing 
fame and glory.—But pray inform me, where is 
the tomb of Cyrus? — Ar Paſargada, ſaid the 
prince, where he is covered with riches, and 
_ depofited in a coffin of mafly gold. His ſon 
Cambyſes confided this tomb to certain magi, 
who retained the truſt under his ſucceſſors. 
Every month they facrifice a horſe to his me- 
mory, and this is the epitaph on his tomb: 7 
am Cyrus the ſon of Cambyſes, founder of the Perſian 
empire, and maſter of Afia, Envy me not this 
tomb, where my bones repoſe.” 
| « The 
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« The young prince now explained to me the 
cauſe of the licentiouſneſs and effeminacy of the 
Lydians. When the great Cyrus, ſaid he, 
« deſtroyed the kingdom of Crœſus, he left a 
garriſon at Sardis. During his abſence the 
Lydians revolted; upon which, the king, en- 
raged at their infidelity, reſolved to exterminate 
them. Crœſus ſaid to him, ! Puniſh the leaders 
of the revolt: but as for the people, it is 
enough to deprive them of the power of future 
inſurrections. Forbid them the uſe of arms, 
order them to wear buſkins and rich dreſſes with - 
out girdles, and to teach their children to play on 
muſical inſtruments. In ſhort, cauſe them to paſs 
their time in every ſpecies of debauchery, and 
you will ſoon ſce the men metamorphoſed into 
women, and neither you ner your deſcendants 
will have reaſon to apprehend any future re- 
volts.” The conqueror adopted his advice, 
and from that time the Lydians were more no- 
torious for their effeminacy and voluptyouſneſs 
than they ever had been for their warlike cou- 
rage and victorious achievements.” 


738 


« © The advice of Crœſus, ſaid Ts 2 
rather ſpecious chan juſt or ſolid. When The- 
| miſtocles declared to the Athenians that he had 
formed a project of great utility, and of ſuch high 
importance that it was neceſſary to keep it an 


inviolable - 
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inviolabſe ſecret, that people ordered him to 
communicate it ro me. Themiſtocles obeyed, 


and informed me his plan was to ſurpriſe and 


burn all the veſſels of the Greeks, with whom we 
were at peace, and thereby to render ourſelves 
maſters of the whole country. I made no reply 
to Themiſtocles, but returaing fo the aſſembly, 
faid, „O Athenians | the plan which Themif- 
tocles has confided to me is the moſt advan- 
tageous that could have been ſuggeſted, but it 


is alſo the moſt unjuft.” Upon this the Athe- 


nians immediately negatived the propoſal. 
Cyrus would have appeared much greater, had 
he imitated the moderation and the juſtice of the 
Athenians. The ſtrongeſt ramparts, the' moſt 
folid foundations of empires, are the'\ virtues 'of 
the people.“ 

e Thus Cyrus detained me till night, and at 
my return home my children talked of nothing 
but the length of my abſence. The next morning 
J aroſe enter than uſual, to compenſate for my 
inactivity on the preceding day, and immedi- 
ately hurried to my garden, where, to my great 
aſtoniſhment, I beheld a new building on a ſpot 
where nothing before exiſted but a grove of 
kurels. Full of amazement at the ſight, I ap- 
proached and touched it; for I ſcarcely dared to 


believe my cyes. On entering it, I found a- 


room 


Sr - 
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room neatly decorated andiacravged; and whichy 
ſeemed to have ſprung fromthe varth in a-Gagle 
day. Lalſo faw there two pictures, one of which 
was the portrait of Themiſtnoles, and the other 
my o.. What a wondrous enchantment 
exclaimed IJ. Surely it muſt have fille fram 
the clouds! My cHildrenz/'who accompanied 
me, though yet very young, ſeemed to enjoy 
my ſutpriſe; and at length wen I queſtioned 
Athenais, ſhe burſt into a hearty laugh, and pre- 
ſently explained the enigma by telling me that 
while I was at the palace of Cyrus, an hundred 
workmen had been buſily employed in erecting 
this little building. It was now entirely out of 


my power to refuſe this favour, or ſend back his 


preſent to the young ſatrap, who ſome time after 
conferred on me a benefit that was ſtill dearet to 
my heart, and which was ſtill more . ne of 155 
greatneſs and magnanimity. b 
I had related to him my adventures at 
Smyrna, the kindneſs and humanity of the 
fiſherman, and his friend who brought me pro- 
viſions to the cavern; and added, that the 
only period of my life when I wiſhed for wealth 
was at parting from theſe worthy people, whoſe 
bene ficence and generoſity I was unable to re- 
quite. On this occafion the generous young 
prince ated with the fame munificence as in 
| regard 


wiſe of the former, when they immediately 
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regard to the little building, by giving ſeeret or- 


ders for a ſum of money to be paid in my name 


to my hoſt and his friend at Smyrna. Of this, 
however, I was perſectly ignorant, till one day 
they both entered my cottage, together with the 


broke out into the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of gra- 
titude, and overwhelmed me with thanks for 
my hberality. - My dear friends,” ſaid I, all 


the obligation is on my part, though | am ſo 


unfortunate as never to have been able to com- 
penſate your favours. They replied that the 


ſum I had ſent. them was too great, and that I 


had made them quite rich. What ſum ! cried | 
I with aſtoniſhment; what money are you 


talking of? The money,” ſaid they, © which 


you ſent us. Every word they uttered in- 
creaſed my amazement, till, in conſequence of 
numerous inquiries, I began to ſuſpect, this alſo 
was a contrivance of Cyrus; upon which I im- 
mediately wrote to him that he had loaded me 
with a burthen I could not bear; that three 
citizens of Smyrna had come to devour my pro- 
viſions, under pretext of expreſſing their grati- 
tude for a ſervice which I had not rendered 
them; that I had neither wine nor meat to give 
them; and that ſince he had been the cauſe of 
their j zander, it was but fair he ſhould bear the 

W 
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expotiſes of it. I therefore requeſted him to ſend” 
me ſome flaggons of wine to entertain theſe” 
worthy viſitors. He anſwered, that he would 
willingly 'bear the tax I had laid on him, and 
ſhould be glad it were frequently repeated. Thus 
I kept theſe good people a whole decade, during 
which I entertained them to the beſt of my power, 
and the prince himſelf ſaw them, and paid them 


magnificently for the expenſes of their Journey, 


I confeſs this kind action of Cyrus, and the power 
of making theſe dear friends and benefactors 
happy, formed one of the incidents of my life 
which gives me the moſt | heartfelt ſatisfaction, 
and awakens the moſt pleaſing recollections. 
Alas! J only enjoyed, during three ſhort 
years, the pleaſure of having for my neighbour = 
this amiable ſatrap, who uſed to call me father; 
and treated me with filial affection and reſpect. 
Darius being ſuddenly taken ill, his wife Pary- 
ſatis, mother of Cyrus, and who preferred him 
to her eldeſt ſon Artaxerxes, recalled him to the 
court, hoping to prevail on his father to name 
him his heit. This ee go miſ⸗ 
carried. Sf TIT 
The departure of hre gave me 1 deepeſt 
concern; for it is difficult to find, either in a 
ptince or any other man, a combination of more 
amiable and ſhining virtues. Generous without 
VOL, HI, P profuſion, 
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_ profuſion, his liberality was guided by judgment; 
 -- ">. he was beneficent, not from oſtentation but 

9 85 from pure humanity. He was full of the fire of 

1 genius, yet employed his active mind with the ut- 

moſt facility and ſucceſs on all the intricacies of 

public affairs. He poſſeſſed the moſt undaunted 

courage, was unifoamly faithful to his promiſe, 

never violated a confidence, and enhanced the 

charms of all theſe perfections by the animated 

gaiety and brilliancy of talent he diſplayed in 

converſation. One fault alone eclipſed his un- 

paralleled moral excellence: I mean, his inordi- 

nate ambition, which carried him away with too 

unreſtrained an ardour in the purſuit of military 

glory. His air and appearance marked him 
for a hero; yet the mildneſs and vivacity of his 

countenance rendered even his pride amiable 

and pleaſing, by tempering it with dignity ; and 
I fill daily regret his loſs. At his departure he 
communicated, with my conſent, the ſecret of 
my birth and condition to his ſucceſſor Pharna- 
bazus, to whoſe favour he ſtrongly recommend- 
ed me, and who has conſtantly protected my 
retirement, and treated me with the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſned attention. My life now paſſes in 


He took up arms againſt his brother Artaxerzes, by 
whom he was Killed 1 in'an Fogugement. 


— 
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happy obſcurity in this peaceful retreat, ſo con- 
genial to my old age; and I move on towards 
the grave like a low and gentle river, flowing 
towards the ocean, and mingling its waters in the 
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CHAP. CI. 


Phanor”s paſſion. — Converſation relative to Sparta 
and its government. 


1 the meanwhile the tender- hearted Phanor 

became more and more a prey to love, and 
his health ſeemed daily to decline; for he could 
not bear the coldneſs and indifference of Athe- 
nais. He ſaid to me one day, I am reſolved 
to puniſh her, by pretending to be partial to her 
ſiſter; for perhaps jealouſy 
care,” ſaid I; © that may be an excellent plan 
with women -of ordinary minds, who are rather 
influenced by vanity than love : but Athenais, 
inſtead of feeling wounded at the change, would 
behold it with diſdain, You would loſe her 
eſteem, and with that would forfeit her affections. 
Tis not to her ſelf- love you ſhould appeal: 
you muſt awaken her ſenſibility.—“ If I 
thought ſhe loved me,” anſwered he, « were I 
but confident ſhe would accept my hand, I would 


not for a moment heſitate to offer it : but I fear 


a refuſal, and dread the auſterity of Ariſtides. — 
« Would you wiſh me, ſaid I, © to take any 
ſteps 


Pc Take 4 
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ſteps in this affair, and ſound the parties for 
you No,“ replied he. Much as I long 
to taſte the fruit; I perceive it is yet far from 
ripe. If I ſhould be refuſed, I muſt inftantly 
de part from this happy 99 and ſhould die in 
deſ pair“. 
I I now perceived chit the verſatile ein and 
tender ſenſibility of Phanor had found in the 
amiable and accompliſned Athenais an object 
that had put a period to his inconſtancy, and 
tempered his impetuous paſſion with a delicate 
and tender attachment - that happieſt offspring 
of virtue, when combined with the charms of 
elegance and beauty. 
Yet notwithſtanding the cold and reſerved 
manner of Athenais, I ſuſpected her of a ſecret 
partiality for Phanor. She ſpoke but little to 
him, though ſhe frequently addreſſed her con- 
verſation to me; joked with me, caſt frequent 
© glances towards me, and almoſt courted me. 
This made my friend jealous. Poor fellow!” 
ſaid I; do you not perceive that. theſe atten- 
tions and endearments are ultimately directed to 
you? I am but as a ſecondary planet, from 
whom you receive the reflected rays of the ſun,” 
* She treated me,” ſaid he, © with more 
kindneſs and familiarity on our firſt arrival. She 
had then a lovely ſmile upon her lips: but now ſhe 
| P 3 ſcarcely 
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ſeareely deigns to lock at me. 4 It is very 


_ -eaf,” ſaid I, © to gueſs the cauſe of this change. 
At firſt ſhe thought you-agtecable and pleaſing, 


liſtened to you, and indulged the playfulneſs of 
her diſpoſition as with a man towards whom ſhe 
neither felt paſſion nor alarm: but ſince ſhe 
perceived your attachment, and began to 
reflect, baſhfulneſs, and reſerve have taken 
poſſeſſion of her mind, and cauſed her to aſſume 
a more ſerious and diſtant manner. The moſt 
gentle and trmid young maiden may play with a 
ſparrow: but the ſmalleſt taſſels, notwith- 

ſtanding the beauty of its plumage, aſtoniſhes and 


alarms her. I am the e r rx the 


'afſel,” “. 

A trifling incident nich happened at table 
gave me a ſtill farther inſight into th: feelings of 
Athenais. . Ariſtides happening ' to-aſk her for 
cooler water, Phanor ſtarted up to 'fave her 
the trouble of drawing it. This he did fo-awk- * 
"wardly that his foot caught againſt the table, and 


as he fell, almoſt pulled it down. Athe- 


nais-ſcreamed'and turned pale, and Phaloe im- 
mediately burſt into a laugh : but Ariſtides, per- 


_ ceiving that Phanor was not hurt, faid to Athe- 


naĩs ſmiling, After having experienced, like 
Ulyſſes, fo many difficulties and dangers both 
8 and fea, I thought you had been more 


: 3 4 
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courageous ! Thus it is that Fortune ſports - 


with us weak mortals! At a time when we are 


enjoying the moſt perfe& ſecurity Phanor falls, 


and the table is almoſt oyerturned. As unexpeR- X 


edly are cities and empires ſubverted, and preci- 
pitated at once from the higheſt pinacle of glory 
to the loweſt ahyſs of miſery. A day will come 

when the proud and magnificent edifices of Per- 


ſepolis, of Sparta, and of Athens ſhall be ſwept 


away, and nothing but ruins and briars o- 


cupy the ground. Who knows what” nation 


ſhall trample upon our aſhes?” During this 
ſpeech a lively ſuffuſion tinged the lovely fea- 
tures of Athenais, who attempting to be 


playful, ſaid that the fall of Phanor was a 


good omen, and. afforded a preſage that the 
Greeks would one day e maſters of 
Aſia. 

Preſently after Ariſtides "IF ta Phanor, 


« To compenſate us for the alarm you have oc- 


caſioned, you muſt tell us ſome anecdote of 


Sparta, and communicate the obſervations you - 


may have made on its government; for doubt- 
leſs you do not travel merely through idle curi- 
oſity or a love of change.” Upon this, Phanor, 
who was deſirous of impreſſing Ariſtides as well 
as Athenais with a favourable idea of his know- 


4 ledge 


& 
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ledge and talents; colle&ed all the er of 
4 N . and ſpoke as follows: 
One of the circumſtances that ſtruck me 
mit forcibly at Sparta was the fortitude and 
equanimity of the inhabitants under adverſity. 
Duzing a great feſtival which they were en- 
gaged in celebrating, and at which the con- 
courſe of ſtrangers was very great, it happened 
that while we were at the theatre, beholding 
bands of young men and young women wreſt- 
ling naked, couriers ſuddenly arrived from the 
army, announcing a defeat of the troops, and the 
death of the general. Though the Ephori, who 
received this dreadful news, were deeply afflicted 
at ſo great a calamity, yet with an air of tran- 
quillity they ordered the diverſions to be conti- 
nued. They then ſent the names of the dead to 
their parents, and remained at the theatre, in 
order that' the games and dances m_— 80 


2 on. f 


ce The next Sy the relations of the dead, with 
countenances full of joy and magnanimity, ſa- 
luted and embraced each other with exultation 
in the ſtreets and in the public ſquare; while thoſe, 
whoſe children had ſurvived, ſhut themſelves up 
in their houſes as if mourning their loſs ; or, if 
| their affairs obliged them to go out, walked with 
9 . downcaſt 
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downcaſt eye,” and an air of ſorrow and dejection. 
This expreſſion of grief was ſtill more ſtriking in 
the women. Thoſe who expected the return of 
their children were ſilent and melancholy, while 


thoſe whoſe ſons had died in battle ran to the 


temples in tranſports of joy to thank the gods, 
and viſited and congratulated each other. 
This firmneſs and equanimity in adverſity, 
ſaid Ariſtides, “does great honour to thoſe 
proud republicans. That city of Sparta alarms 
me for the ſafety of my native country and of 
all Greece, to whoſe happineſs and proſperity 
I fear their great ambition and bravery will one 
day prove fatal. But with regard to their 
courage, I can relate to you an anecdote of the 
wiſe and brave Xenophon, that celebrated diſ- 
ciple of Socrates. It happened that he was in- 
formed of the death of his ſon, who had been 
killed in battle, while he was engaged in per- 
forming a ſolemn ſacrifice. Upon hearing 
this news, he took off his crown without the 
leaſt emotion or interruption to the ceremony, 
and aſked in what manner his ſon had died. 
Fighting,“ ſaid the meſſenger; upon which he 
immediately reſumed his crown, and called the 
gods to witneſs that he felt more joy at the vir- 
tue and bravery of his ſon, than grief for his 
| loſs. 
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lofs.--But deſcribe to me the government of 
Sparta. In that city,” ſaid Phanor, * the 
throne is filled by two kings, of different families, 
who. have a power of making war where they 
pleaſe, command the armies, and when in the 
field) have a guard of two hundred choſen 
men. The ſkin and back of all animals offered 
in ſacrifice belong to them ; they have in all 
places a precedence, at feſtivals a double ſhare 
of food; and when they are not preſent at the 
public meals, a certain quantity of barley and 
wine is ſent to their houſes. They have the in- 
ſpection of the public roads, and no one can 
adopt a child but in their preſence. In all pub- 
lic affairs they have two votes, but can neither 
give orders nor enact a decree without the. con- 
currence of the ſenate. 

c That body conſiſts of twenty-eight old men, 
who muſt be ſixty years of age at the time of 
their election, and enjoy their ſeat for life. 
They are choſen by the people in a very ſingular 
manner. The candidates draw lots to deter- 
mine in what order they are to march acroſs the 

public ſquare, where the people hold their aſ- 
ſemblies. Here they walk ſlowly on in perfect 
ſilence, while the people expreſs their ap- 
probation by their plaudits. At the ſame time 

ſome 
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ſome deputies are concealed in a neighbouring 


houſe, ' where they cannot ſee the candidates, 
but write upon tablets which of the acclama- 
tions is moſt animated, or.continues the longeſt ; 
and by their report the choice'of the people is 


confirmed.” —* It would be very difficult, id 
Ariſtides, © forany fraud to be practiſed in this 


mode of election, although the people may cer- 
tainly be prejudiced or miſled, as I have often 
ſeen _ at Athens,—But Proceed with your 
narrative.” 
The Miete candidate,” continued Pha- 
nor, © wears a chaplet of flowers, and goes to 
all che temples to thank the gods, attended by a 
great number of young people, who extol and 


celebrate his virtues; and of young women, 
who ſing verſes in his praiſe. After this he 


viſits each of his relations, who prepare colla- 
tions for him; ſaying, when he comes in, The 
city honours you with this banquet.” Having 


made theſe viſits, he goes to ſup, as uſual, with 


his daily companions, where a double portion is 
given him, one of which he keeps. At the con- 
cluſion of the ſupper all his female relations at- 
tend at the door of the hall, when calling in her 
whom he moſt eſteems, he gives her his ſecond 
portion, ſaying, © This has been given me as 


the price of virtue, and as ſuch I give it you.“ 


This 
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This woman, thus diſtinguiſhed, returns home, 
accompanied by all her relations; while the new 
ſenator leaves the hall eſcorted by all the 
| men.“ ; 
„ & Tell me,” 5 Ariftides, ds erin are #. 
functions of the Ephori.— “ The Ephori,” ſaid 
Phanor, “are five in number, and are choſen 
from all the claſſes of citizens. The firſt of them 
is ſtyled Eponymus, for the ſame reaſon as at 


— Athens the chief Archon is ſo called, viz. that the 


year is diſtinguiſhed by his name. They act as the 
repreſentatives of the people, who have increaſed 
their authority at the expence of the kings and 
ſienators. They alone are permitted to keep their 
. feats in the preſence of the kings,whom they have 
the privilege of ſummoning ; and on the third re- 
; petition of their orders the kings are obliged to 
appear. They have alſo the power of commit- 
ting them to priſon, | 
The citizens attend a monthly aſſembly, at 
which are diſcuſſed all affairs of importance, and 
Where every one who is thirty years of age, 
and whoſe life is irreproachable, is permitted to 
vote.” “ This innovation of the Ephori,” ſaid 
Ariſtides, will ſooner or later overturn the 
conſtitution of Lycurgus. The Kings now en- 
joy only the ſhadow of their ancient office, and 
the ſenators unde before theſe new. magil- 
me - trates. 
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trates. The people imagined that, by ſetting: 
up an unlimited authority in oppoſition to the 
kings and the twenty-eight ſenators, they ſhould” 


extend and ſecyre their liberties ; whereas in 
fact they are only more enſlaved and ſubje& to 
arbitrary caprice. Another cauſe, however, 
will ſtill more accelerate the fall of that proud 
republic : I mean their diſſolute manners. I 
remember that in the firſt Meſſenian war, when 
the Lacedæmonian army were abſent during 
ten years, beſieging Ithome, moſt of their young 


women became mothers without the ceremony of 
marriage. Thus aroſe a new generation of citi- 


Zens in the republic, who were ſtrangers to their 
own fathers, and called Parthenii, or ſons of the 
virgins ; for it is ſaid the beſt-made and moſt 
robuſt of the youths, who having come'to man's' 
eſtate during the progreſs of the war, were not 
bound by the oath of their brothers in arms 
(that they would not return till the Meſſenians 
were finally ſubdued), were ſent from the army 
to repair the deſtruction of their race cauſed by 
the war. The ſtate, however, never ,acknow- 
ledged the offspring of this promiſcuous inter- 
courſe, and they were ultimately obliged to emi- 
grate to Italy, where they founded the colony 
pf Tarentuma,” On my aſking Ariſtides whether 


he 
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he preferred the government of Athens, he re- 
_ plied, © I ſhould prefer it, if the people had les 


wer and authority. That city will one day 
ll, through the licentiouſneſs of its popular 
aſſemblies. The Athenians have, however, 


three highly praiſe-worthy inſtitutions. They 
pronounce an annual eulogy on the citizens who 
fall in battle, ſupport all the aged at the public 


expence, and provide for all orphans till they 


arriye at puberty, when they are preſented with 
a complete ſuit of armour, and are allowed to 
chooſe their profeſſion : but the republic of 
Sparta is founded on the ſavage ferocity and the 
diſguſting, unſocial pride of its inhabitants. 
There the uſcful arts, the irradiations of philo- 
ſophy, and all the ſweet and faſcinating blan- 
. diſhments of poliſhed life, are baniſhed and de- 


ſpiſed ; and the life of every Spartan is that of 


a military adventurer, hating and contemning 
every other nation. The Athenians, on the 
contrary, though poſſeſſing equal bravery, do 
not make war their ſole profeſſion. They cul- 
_ tiyate | eloquence, poetry, ſcience, and every 
beneficial art. Their city is a ſcene of feſtivity, 
urbanity, and pleaſure, and the inhabitants are 
remarkably hoſpitable and friendly to ſtrangers. 
hut let us make libations to Minerva, who 

is 


— 
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is the tutelar goddeſs of our native city.” Thus 
ſaying, he took a morſel of meat which he had 
reſerved for the purpoſe, burnt it in honour 
of the goddeſs, and made the cuſtomary liba- 
tions, after which we Teparated for the night. 


— 
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_ Idea of leaving his beloved Athenais. To part 


ſeeking him for ſome time, I found him on the 
banks of the Pactolus, wildly gazing around, 


* 
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Phanor in deſpair.—Conver ſation of Antenor with 
 "Athenais.—An explanation. | 


T this charming retreat our days glided away 
with the rapidity of the paſſing moment. I 
was anxious, however, to return to Athens, for 
I panted once more to preſs my dear Laſthenia 
to my boſom : but Phanor could not bear the 


from her was an exertion which ſeemed to him 
utterly impoſſible ; and death would have been 
a leſs cruel privation. Never had I ſeen him 
tormented by ſo irreſiſtible a paſſion ; and ſleep 
and repoſe had entirely forſaken his pillow. 
Yet he was far from complaining of Athenais. 
On the contrary, he expreſſed a lively gratitude 
for her kindneſs and attentions: but he could 
not believe ſhe loved him, and that thought 
overwhelmed him with deſpair. One day, after 


and his countenance full of dejection and 
horror. What,” cried I, “ my friend, has 
brought 
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brought you hither? What object are you 
purſuing ?”— Death, he replied. “ And why 
this dreadful reſolution ?” ſaid I. — I am the 
moſt wretched of mankind !” exclaimed he. * She 
hates me!. And how do you know it?“ re- 
turned I. —< I preſented her a letter,” ſaid Pha- 
nor, * which ſhe refuſed with the cruelleſt ſeve- 
_ rity. Frantic with deſpair I hurried hither, un- 
conſcious what I did or why I came ; and had 
you not ſurpriſed me, perhaps I had, ere now; 
been relieved from all my miſeries.” © My 
dear friend,” ſaid I, “ you excite my pity. 
What a weakneſs ! Shall every trifling obſtacle 
diſarm you of your fortitude? Are you unable 
to wait for that auſpicious moment when a 
young, baſhful, and modeſt virgin, who per- 
haps is but trying the ſtrength of your attach- 
ment, may ſuffer hers to declare itſelf ? Do 
you remember that you were about to take the 
Leucadian leap, and die for the coquette The- 
ano ? Do you repent, then, of having renounced 

that mad deſign ?'—*© Well,” ſaid Phanor, © let 
me hear what you would have me do. How am 
I to act? - Learn,” ſaid I, * to ſuffer, and 
arm yourſelf with forticude and patience. In the 
meanwhile give me your letter, and I will en- 
deavour to procure it a reading. Should you 
ſucceed in that,” replied he, © you will reſtore 
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me to happineſs and to life.” This ray of WAY 
diſperſed the gloom that emed the * 
of my friend. 

Next morning when we came down into the 
garden, where we found the two filters, Phaloe 
was aſtoniſhed at the paleneſs and dejected air of 
Phanor, and aſked, him whether he was ill. 
« Yes,” anſwered I, looking archly at Athenats, 
« he has paſſed a dreadful night. The air of this 
country is very prejudicial to him.” — “ O, 
cried Phaloe, I know his diſorder: he is in 
love with my ſiſter, who does not return his 
paſſion: though indeed, perhaps, ſhe may; 
for I know nothing of her affairs, ſhe is ſo re- 
ſerved and ſecret,” This exclamation covered 
Athenais with bluſhes ; and ſhe, my friend, and 
myſelf were equally embarraſſed. Fortunately 
Phalce left us, and I made a ſign to Phanor to 
do tne ſame. Being now alone with Athenais, 
I faid to her, © You heard the remark of your 
fiſter ? “ O, cried Athenars, „ ſhe is a 
fooliſh girl, and talks nonſenſe.” —< No,” re- 
turned I, © her opinion is juſt, and ſhews 
her penetration. It is certainly true that Pha- 
nor has conceived a violent but unhappy 
paſſion ; and when on the verge of deſpair he 
wrote you a letter, which you refuſed. This 
has diſturbed his reaſon. His imagination has 

| preſented 
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preſented to him the moſt hopeleſs proſpect ; 
and I found him on the banks of the Pactolus 
on the point of plunging into the ſtream. O pity 
his diſtreſs, and ſave him from deſpair !'' Du- 
ring this ſpeech Athenais caſt her eyes upon the 
ground, was ſilent and attentive, and ſeemed 
loſt in thought. As this appeared a favour- 
able moment, „Permit me,“ ſaid I, * to read 
you this fatal letter ;”” and immediately, without 
waiting for her anſwer, began to read as fol- 

lows : | | 
My too cruel friend would tear me from 
this happy ſpot. This is at once to rob me of 
life itſelf, I can neither reſolve to live nor to 
die. The burden of exiſtence overwhelms me, 
and the idea of never ſeeing you more, of leav- 
ing you for ever, renders even that of death in- 
ſupportable.'—** You ſee,” continued I, © his 
ſituation : is it not cruel and pitiable ?“ —< 1 
ſee,” replied ſhe, © that he knows not how to 
put a reſtraint on his paſſions, that he has no 
ſelf- command; and that inſtead of liſtening to 
the dictates of reaſon ——”—< Reaſon,” ſaid I, 
ce lovely Athenais, will only ſteer the ſhip when 
the weather is ſerene. But I proceed with the 
letter. 8 
An irreſiſtible paſſion detains me here, and 
binds me in fetters of iron, This houſe: will 
Q2 become 
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become my tomb, or the temple of my ſupreme 
felicity ! My very: exiſtence. depends on you. 
T offer you my hand, my life, my whole being, 
even the (univerſe itſelf, did I but poſſeſs it; 
My hand trembles, my ideas are confuſed ; a 
thick cloud obſcures my fight. I cannot pro- 
ceed——". _ | 
e am really alarmed for him,“ ſaid I. This 
violent agitation of mind muſt ſurely excite ſome 
intereſt in your boſom!“ “ He is 3 to be 
ped. anſwered ſne. But go on. 

©] am ſomewhat recovered, but my ſoul 
ſeems to be taking its departure; an. impetuous 
and reſiſtleſs deine 1s preying upon my life. If 
I die, oh drop a tear upon my aſhes! May you 
long enjoy life and happineſs. I now caſt my 
eyes again upon Athenais, and perceived a deep 
figh eſcape her; while a ſweer look of pity, a 
modeſt and tender embarraſſment, gave the moſt 
Intereſting ſoftneſs to her ſeatures. After a 
mort ſilence, I faid, “ Well, what anſwer ſhall 
T carry to this unhappy youth? He is expect- 
ing his doom in the moſt agonizing anxiety. 
J am really alarmed for his life, unleſs you 
cheer him with a ray of hope.” —< Go,” faid 
ſhe, © and tell him that I am about to employ 
myſelf on his account, and that he will hear from 
me before the day — N 
£6953 9 ; This 
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TT his converſation, which I related to Phanor, 
Amed for a time the fever that conſumed him, 
and he waited with ſome what more tranquillity 
for the anſwer of Athenais. At length her ſiſter 
came with a requeſt that I would go to her. 
« Do you know,” ſaid I, * from what motive 
ſnhe wiſhes to ſee me? . No,” replied Phaloe z 
« ſhe js as ſilent as the ſtatue of Hermes in our 
garden.“ | 

As ſoon as 8 ſaw me, ſhe "Il « T 
am about to lay before you the whole ſtate of 
my mind. From the moment I beheld Pha- 
nor, I felt my heart was formed for love. At, 
firſt, however, I indulged, without either fear 
or reflection, in the pleaſure of his company 
and converſation. Is it poſſible to anticipate 
love with diſtruſt ? or can we ſuſpect a ſtorm, 
when the dawn of day is eloudleſs and ſerene? 
Thus, without the leaſt apprehenſion, I faw 
and liſtened to Phanor; but when, at an inte- 
reſting moment, by ingeniouſly pretending to 
explain the language of the birds, he diſcloſed 
his paſſion, I opened my eyes, and perceived 
that I was enveloped with the nets of Jove, 
My only refuge was the counſels of my grand- 
father, whom I told of my fears, my partiality to 
Phanor, and his love for me. His anſwer was, 
* ] wiſh the object of your conſultation had been 
1 23 Antenor, 
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Antenor, who appears more judicious and 
more ſolid than his friend. Phanor ſeems to be 
a youth of more levity and leſs ſteadineſs. 
However I do not perceive in his character any 
traces of vice, or any quality that is directly op- 
poſite to virtue. You know, my dear child, 
that I have now no object of purſuit but 
your happineſs, I adviſe you, therefore, to 
repreſs and conceal the inclination you feel for 
this young man, and I will attentively obſerve 
his character and diſpoſition, If theſe render him 
worthy to be your huſband and the ſon-in-law of 
Ariſtides; if he be virtuous, moral, and have a 
cultivated mind; in ſhort, if he be capable of 
making you happy, ſo far from oppoſing, your 
mutual inclination, I will favour a union which 
will afford conſolation and pleafure to my de- 
clining age. From that time,” continued ſhe, 
ce Phanor has been advancing in the opinion of 
my grandfather. You remember how he lately 
queſtioned him relative to the government of 
Sparta, which he certainly knows at leaſt as 
well as your friend : but he wiſhed to diſcover 
whether Phanor had travelled with advantage, 
and whether he was qualified to obſerve and re- 
flect for himſelf. , My grandfather was fatisfied 
' with his knowledge and acquirements, and ſaid 
to me, I perceive this young man has con- 

| ſiderable 
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| ſiderable genius and acuteneſs of mind, which are 
the germs of the moſt brilliant talents, and in 
time will ripen into ſolid judgment. I would 
on no account permit you to marry an ig- 
norant fool; for no rational, well-educated 
woman can be happy with ſuch a being. Not 
only would he be unable to render his own exiſt- 
ence intereſting, but ſtill leſs to embelliſh that of 
another. His wife mult neceſſarily deſpiſe him, 
and conſequently can no longer taſte the delights 
of love: for marriage, without mutual affec- 
tion, is certainly a bitter draught.” Such were 
the remarks of my grandfather. I am now 
about to conſult you. Doubtleſs you would not, 
to procure a tranſient pleaſure for your friend, 


_ © facrifice the child of Ariſtides, who has received 


you in a friendly and hoſpitable manner. I there-. 
fore ſolemnly appeal to your veracity to declare 
the real character and moral conduct of your 
friend.” —< I will anſwer your inquines,” ſaid I, 
« with all the frankneſs of a man of honour: © 
but I am ſtrongly attached to Phanor, whoſe 
friendſhip I value very highly, and hope it will 
continue as long as I exiſt. Thus if you eſteem 
me, you muſt eſteem him; for it is impoſſible 
that a virtuous mind can be intimately united 
with one that is vicious. F riendſhip, you muſt 
be aware, is a a plant which cannot grow in any 
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but a good ſoil. Phanor is poſſeſſed. of ſenſibi · 
- Hty, and has many virtues.” I then related to 
her his conduct at Babylon towards the beauti- 
ful Ariaſpe, and ſhe was delighted with the 
generoſity of her lover. I added, „“ His 
moral principles are inflexible; and the only 
fault that can throw a ſhade over theſe happy 
qualities is a little too much levity in love. But 
I wrong him; for in reality, never, till now, 
have I feen him under the influence of that 
paſſion. The ephemeral inclination, the tran- 
fient defires of a moment, have perhaps too 
often beguiled his tender heart, which has miſ- 
taken them for love; for as yet he had never be- 
held the object deſtined to awaken that noble 
paſſion which ariſes from a union of beauty, 
elegance, intelligence, and virtue, and which, 
by affording him a proſpect of permanent _ 
city, muſt fix his inconſtancy for ever.” 
< Yes,” replied Athenais, * my partiality for 
Phanor irreſiſtibly compels me to think of him 
as you do, I will go and relate this converſation 
to my Fance, with whom I ſhall at the 
| fame time plead my own cauſe and that of your 
friend.” 

As Athenais went out ſhe. met Phanor, who 
complained of the length of our interview : but 
ſhe replied, in a charming tone of yoice, cc Let 
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us not be angry with thoſe clouds which from 
time to time obſcure the ſun; for when they are 
diſperſed, his light appears more vivid and 
more pleaſing.” She was no ſooner gone than 
I communicated to him the reſult of our 
converſation, and that his love was returned; 
thus baniſhing all his fears, and raiſing him 
into an ecſtaſy of joy. Half an hour after Pha- 
los came with a meſſage from her grandfather, 
deſiring to ſpeak with me. Well,” exclaimed 
this venerable old man, “ what would this 
youth have, with his immoderate paſſion? | He 
wiſhes, it ſeems, to marry my grand-davghter!” 
—< That indeed,” ſaid I, is the object of all his 
hopes. If you are offended at him, and reject him, 
you will throw him into deſpair.” —< I ſhall give 
the ſame anſwer,” ſaid Ariſtides, © as Piſiſtratus 
made to his family, when they urged him to 
puniſh a young man who, being deeply in love 
with his daughter, had embraced herat a religious 
ceremony: If we hate and puniſh thoſe. who 
love us, what ſhall we do to thoſe who hate 
us?” and fo ſaying, he immediately named 
him his ſon-in-law.”—< No doubt, ſaid I, 
te you mean to imitate the conduct of Piſiſtra- 
tus ??—* Yes,” returned he, © ſincęe Phanor 
has gained the affection of my child, I do; 
though I would rather judgment and reflection, 
| | | as 
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as well as love, had decided her choice. Theſe 
violent paſſions burſt forth independently of 
every ſpecies of merit, and, like the eruptions 
of a volcano, are ſoon extinguiſhed, leaving 
nothing behind them but the effects of their 
rage and fury. But in married life, as in war, 
we muſt leave ſomething for the chances of for- 
tune. I will only impoſe one condition on this 
union: that it-ſhall not take place until the e- 
piration of ſix months, during which Phanor 
ſhall return to Thebes, and endeavour to render 
himſelf uſeful to his country. At his age repoſe 
is injuſtice, and idleneſs a vice. We all owe a 
certain tribute of induſtry and exertion to our 
country, and are accountable to it for our time 
and our talents. An egotiſt is at once a bad 
huſband and a bad citizen; he is a drone amidſt 
a republic of bees. Beſides, this abſence will 
give me an opportunity to try both his con- 
ſtancy and that of Athenais. If, after that in- 
terval, her paſſion be confirmed, he will return, 
and we will celebrate the nuptials here ; after 
which we will all ſet off together for Thebes, 
where I ſhall try whether the Athenians will 
permit me to end ny life in my native city; 
for 1 hope that, in conſideration of my grey 
hairs! and my palt ſervices, they will remit the 
fine which has been ſo unjuſtly impoſed on me.“ 

* Phanor 
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Phanor is rich,” ſaid I, © and can lend you the 
money.” “ No,” replied Ariſtides, “ I am too 
old to borrow, for I ſhould not have time enough 
to repay. In the meanwhile ſeek for your friend, 
but do not inform him what has paſſed; for I 
wiſh to be the firſt to announce it.” When J 
returned with Phanor, Ariſtides, turning towatds 
him, exclaimed, .*© So, young man, I hear you 
would take away my child! If fo, you muſt 
take me alſo, for we are inſeparable. Are we 
not, Athenais ?*”” The countenance of Athenais 
was inſtantly covered with bluſhes, while her 
features expreſſed a tender mixture of joy 

and ſenſibility. She replied that ſhe would 
never forſake him. At theſe words Ariſtides 
embraced her; and taking her hand, preſented - 
it to Phanor, ſaying, „I give you her, whom 1 
eſteem the richeſt of treaſures: I commit her 
happineſs to your charge, and rely on your 
honour not to diſappoint her hopes. The ſweets 
of married .and domeſtic life have a charm for 
the pure and upright mind, to which vice will 
ever be a ſtranger. Tis the firſt wiſh of Na- 
ture ; and the ſimple and heartfelt pleaſures it 
confers are the chief recompenſe of viktue.“ 
The whole of this ſcene was extremely intereſting 
and affecting; the good old man, to enliven- 
it, ſaid to Phaloe, © When we are at Athens I 
5 g bode 
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hope my fellow- citizens will give you a dowry and 
| * huſband.” But Phaloë gaily replied, ſhe intend- 
ed to imitate her ſiſter, and to marry without 
the aſſiſtance of the Athenians. 1 
We continued another decade at this happy, 
peaceful retreat, which was the intereſting aſy- 
lum of wiſdom and mediocrity. | 
At length we took our departure, though not 
Shiver ſhedding many a ſympathizing tear; 
nor could I, but with the utmoſt difficulty, tear 
my friend from his beloved Athenats ; for an 
abſence of ſix months e to him an nf 
Ne r 
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The Lg: of the two fri 5 at Athens. a= 
' torch-race.—Expiation of an involuntary mur 
der.— Conclufion of the hiſtory of 7. beano and 
the Bapta Theon. 


A Naxos we went on ſhore to purchaſe ſome 

of the wine produced there, which to us was 
more pleaſing than the nectar Hebe preſents to 
Jupiter. This iſland is alſo called Dionyſias, 
becauſe Bacchus, who is the chief deity of the 
place, paſſed his youth there ; and it is called the 
queen of the Cyclades, on account of its extent 
and great fertility. The inhabitants call them- 
ſelves the children of Bacchus and of Pleaſure, 
and paſs their time in feſtivity and mirth “. 

A favourable wind ſoon brought us to the 
port of Piræus, which is ſurrounded by walls 
extending to the city of Athens. They are 
forty ſtadia in length, forty cubits high, and ſo 
thick, that two chariots may go abreaſt upon 


»The Cyclades are a cluſter of iſlands in the ZEgean ſea, 
or Archipelago, as it is now called. They derived this 
name from their relative ſituation, lying in a circle round the 
iſland of Delos, M. de Bougainville bas given the ſame 
name to a cluſter of W diſcovered Tm him in the ſouth 
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them. We entered Athens towards ſun-ſet, and 
I immediately haſte ned to the houſe of my Laſ- 
thenia, who unfortunately was gone to her 
country reſidence. Phanor conducted me to 


the houſe of Theſſalus, one of his friends, and his 


confidant in his amours with Theano. Finding 


the city illuminated, we inquired the cauſe of 


theſe rejoicings. Theſſalus ſaid it was the feaſt 


called Hephæſtia *, becauſe celebrated in honour 


of Vulcan. Let us go,” ſaid he, © and ſee the 
torch-race. This ceremony 1s performed as an 
act of gratitude to Minerva, Vulcan, and Pro- 
metheus, We thank Minerva for having given 
us oil, Vulcan for his invention of lamps, and 


Prometheus becauſe he brought fire from 
heaven.“ Theſſalus now conducted us to the 


long ſtreet leading to the Academy, where the 
whole city ſeemed to be collected together. 
Here ſeveral youths were placed at equal diſ- 
tances, beginning from the altar of Prometheus, 
which ſtands in the Academy; and when the 
people gave the ſignal, he who was neareſt 
to the altar lighted his torch, and ran with it to 


the next, ho tranſmitted it to the third, and ſo 
ſucceſſively the torch paſſed from hand to hand. 


From Haiger, Vulcanus, The torch-race was called Aan- 
tf Or Aæaadn por. To this race frequent alluſion 
is made in claſſical authors, who compare the viciſſitudes of 
ſucceeding generations to the n. of the torch from hand 
to hand. T. N. 

| Thoſe 
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Thoſe who ſuffered their torch to go out quitted- - 
the ranks; and I ſaw two youths upbraided and 
corrected for running in an ungraceful manner, 
At length a youth named Gorgias was proclaim- 
ed conqueror, becauſe he did not ſuffer his torch 
to go out. If all the torches are extinguiſhed, no 
one obtains the victory, and the prizes are kept 
for another time . Having returned home 
with Theſſalus, as we were ſitting down to 
ſupper, a man with a wild and gloomy air came 
in and ſeated himſelf on the hearth, but without 

ſpeaking, and with his eyes fixed upon the 
ground. He then took his poniard, and buried 
it in the earth. Theſſalus obſerving that we 
beheld him with aſtoniſhment, ſaid, “This 
man is one of my friends, who has doubtleſs had 
the misfortune to commit an involuntary mur- 
der, of which he is come to aſk me for expia- 
tion.” So ſaying, he went out, and ſoon re- 
turned, attended by a ſlave with a ſucking pig: 
when cutting its throat, he rubbed the hands of 


* Pauſanias ſays there were three young men, one of whom 
being appointed by lot to run firſt, took a lighted torch in his 
hand, and began his courſe. If the torch went out before he 
got to the end of it, he delivered it to the ſecond ; and he in 
like manner to the third. The victor was called Azpraln@opo; 
or IlugonPopo; 3 and if any of the competitors ſlackened their 
courle to avoid extinguiſhing the torch, the ſpectators ſtruck 
him with the palms of their hands. T. W. * | 

| the 
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the ſuppliant with its blood. He then ſprinkled 
him with luſtral water, invoking Jupiter Expi- 
ator; after which he burned ſome cakes, at the 
ſame time pouring out water, and imploring the 
gods to appeaſe the anger of the Furies, and ren- 
der Jupiter propitious. When this ceremony 
was concluded, the ſuppliant withdrew; and 
Theſſalus aſſured us this expiation entirely ex- 
| onerated the murderer, whenever the crime 
Was involuntary. 
During ſupper Phanor ns eh in 
"Beautiful Theano and the  fribble Theon. 
« What!” ſaid his friend, „do you till re- 
member that faithleſs coquette? . Yes,” ſaid 
Phanor ; ©& though not from any attachment I 
feel for her, but from that regard which will 
ever be retained by a generous mind for the ob- 
ject of its priſtine paſſion. Beſides,” continued 
he, I wiſh to know if ſhe be happy,” —< In 
that reſpect, ſaid Theſſalus, & you are amply 
revenged of her per fidy. J am ſorry for it,” 
faid Phanor; for notwithſtanding her treachery 
and her errors, I would willingly ſtrey her path 
with flowers.“ — The career of happineſs,” 
ſaid our hoſt, © is inacceſſible to her. The 
principles of her education, and the frivolity of 
ber manners, are to her the moſt inſurmount- 
able obſtacles to its poſſeſſion. I will tell you 
the 
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the remainder” of her a ſince your de- 1 


parture. 
4 The firſt three mantba ef her marng a 
forded her a more favourable proſpect. 
ſhort period paſſed in the tranſports NE 
ments of mutual paſſion, amidſt the ſcenes of un- 
ceaſing pleaſure and feſtivity. At length, how- 
ever, enjoyment itſelf loſes its charms, and the 
embers of paſſion cool and die away. This 
young couple, whoſe minds were vacant and 
deſtitute of cultivation, were ſoon driven to 
abſurd; conte mptible, and factitious pleaſures. - 
The ſweet and temperate occupations of do- 
meſtic life were ill adapted to fill up and to en- 
| liven the tedious hours of the lingering day. 
In married life ſomething more is neceſſary than 
mere mutual regard, to enable us to ſupport the 
monotony of an unvaried ſcene, which can only 
be rendered intereſting by the active energies of 
4 noble and virtuous foul, and a mind enriched, | 
adorned, and diverſified with ſcienae. | 
Ill humour, indifference, and perpetual 
bickerings ſoon intruded on the peace of this 
new couple, and Theon ſought elſe where thoſe 
amuſements and diverſions of which he was de- 
prived at home. His wife, who was jealous of 
him rather from ſelf - love than attachment, fa- 
dnn and tormented him with her ſuſpicions 
vol. 111. R and 
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and reproaches, while the huſband, who felt 
but little reſtraint from the precepts of morality, 
avoided expoſing himſelſ to her inſults, by paying 
is vows abroad, at firſt in ſecret, but afterwards 
with more publicity, to the faſcinating Phryne, 
that celebrated courtezan, immortalized, not 
only by her beauty, hut by the chiſel of Praxite- 
les, who has placed that maſterpiece of art in the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi. This amour ſoon 
came to the ears of Theano. What an indig- 
nity ! What a humiliation, for a woman ſo 
proud of her extraordinary beauty! Conſtantly 
agitated night and day with the deſire of revenge, 
ſhe. panted for an opportunity to puniſh: and de- 
grade her riyal. The Eleuſinian feſtival, with 
which, you are no doubt well acquainted, was 
approaching No, faid. Phanars: F* Have 
the goodneſs to deſcribe., it to us. —“ Eleuſis,“ 
ſaid Theſſalus, © is between thirty and forty. ſtadia 
from Athens, and the road to it conſiſts of a 
paved cauſeway called the Sacred Way, leading to 
mple of Ceres, which ſtands at the, foor of a 
K. J. his feſlival was inſtituted, in honour of 
res and Proſerpine, becauſe the former in- 
T ſtruded the Athenians in the art of cultivating 
the earth, as a recompenſe for their. hoſpitality 
when "the was ſecking, her daughter. It 
commences. on the fifteenth, of the month 
Boedto- . 
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been 4. when all the cities of Greece 
ſend proceſſions to Eleuſis, which meet at 
Athens, and it continues till the twenty - third: 
in all nine days. The temple of Ceres at Eleu- 
ſis is extremely magnificent, and is deemed ſo. 
ſacred, that the ſkins of beaſts are ſpread on the 
ground that it may not be defiled by the feet of 
the profane, who are obliged to ſtand on their 
left foot until they are purified. f Perſons of 
both ſexes and all ages are initiated in this ſo- 
lemity : nor is it indifferent whether they chooſe 
to take that ſtep; for it is conſidered as a 
heinous crime to neglect it; and this was part 
of the accuſation for which Socrates, was con- 
demned to death. 

In early times; however, the Athenians 
excluded. all ſtrangers ; that is, all who were not 
members of their own commonwealth. Hence 

hen Hercules, Caſtor, and Pollux deſired to 
E in zin ted, they were firſt made citizens of 


eber Og E l EI99T: B75 FORT 
+ The original containing a. very flight and inaccurate 
ſketch of theſe myſteries, which are in every point of view 
highly important, the tranſlator has ſubſticuted an account of 
them, drawn from more ancient authorities. 

A very curious and interefting diſſertation on the Eleufi- 
nian and Bacchic myſteries, written by Mr. Taylor, the ce- 
lebrated Platoniſt, has been anonymouſly publiſhed by Weit- 
ſtein ; at t Amfterdam, T. N. | 


. ä 1 4 Athens. 
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Ms Athens. Nor were they admitted but merely to 


the leſſer myſteries, which were eee ex- 
. ee aer 81 17 
In theſe latter times no one is admitted to the 
greater myſteries without having been purified 
at the leſſer, the ceremony of which is as fol- 
lows: The candidates having lived chaſte and 
unpolluted during nine days, come and offer 
ſacrifices and prayers, wearing crowns and gar- 
lands of flowers, which are called iowepxz or 
izepa, They have alſo under their feet Alec a, 
or Jupiter's ſkin, which is the ſkin of a victim 
offered to that god. The perſon that aſſiſts 
them therein is called vJpavoc, from 'vIup the 
water uſed in moſt purifications; and the can- 
didates themfelves are called wvgra:, or initiated. 
e About a year after, having ſacrificed a ſow 
to Ceres, they are admitted to the greater 
myſteries, the fecret rites of which, fome few 
excepted, at which none but the prieſts are 
_ preſent, are freely revealed to them; whence 
they are called tpopu. and rmorlai, or infpettors. 
The manner of initiation is thus: the candi- 
dates being crowned with myrtle, are admit- 
ted, by night, into a place called Acre onxoc, 
or the myſtical temple, which is ſo vaſt and 
capacious an edifice, that the targeſt theatre 
ſcarcely exceeds it. 8 entering, they purify 
: them- 
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themſelves by waſhing their hands in bolß 


water, and at the ſame time are admoniſhed 
to preſent themſelves pure and undefiled, with- 
out which the external cleanneſs of the body 
will by no means be accepted. Aſter this the 
holy myſteries are read to them out of the book 
Heręoha, fo called from vilpa, a ſtone, becauſe it 
conſiſts of two ſtones fitted together. The 
officiating prieſt, called upopavrns, then pro- 
poſes certain queſtions, as, whether the candi- 
dates are faſting, &c. to which they return 


anſwers in ſtared forms“. This done, ſtrange 
and amazing objects preſent themſelves ; ſome-. 


times the place in which they ſtand ſeems to 


ſhake; ſometimes it appears bright and re- 


ſplendent with light and radiant fire, and then 


again is covered with darkneſs and horror; 
ſometimes thunder and lightning, ſometimes 
dreadful noiſes and bellowings, ſometimes ter- 
rible apparitions, aftoniſh the trembling ſpec- 
tators, Theſe ſcenes are called auroyua, or 


intuition. Aſter this the initiated are diſ-, 


. 


miſſed with theſe words, Koyt, ownat.. The. 
garments in which they are initiated are ac- 


On ſacred, and of equal efficacy i in averting 


» Of theſe an account may be . in Meurſius's treatiſe 
on this feſtival. 


R 3 evils, 


8%. 
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 eyils, charms, and, incantations; they are 
therefore. never. caſt off till they are worn to 


rags; nor is it uſual then to throw them 


away, but to make ſwaddling- clothes of them 
for children, or conſecrate them to Ceres and 
Proſerpine. 

The chief A thatartends: at the initiation 


is called wpegerrnc, or a revealer of holy things. 


He is a citizen of Athens, and holds his office 
during life. He is farther obliged to devote 


himſelf wholly to divine ſervice, and to live a 


chaſte and ſingle life ; to which end it is uſual 


for him to anoint himſelf with the juice of hgem- 


lock, which by i its extreme coldneſs is ſaid to 
extinguiſh, in a great meaſure, the natural heat. 
This bierophanta has three aſſiſtants, the firſt of 
whom is called from his _ office dada es, or the 
torch · bearer, and is permitted to marry. The 
ſecond, called xnpuf, (Ceryx, or the herald,) kills 
the offering, and prepares every thing neceſſary 
for the ſacrifice. The third miniſters at the altar, 
and is for that reaſon named 0 emi r Pup, The 
hierophanta is ſaid to be a type of the great 
Creator of all things; 5 dadzxes, of the ſun; ; xnpugs 
of Mercury ; and e eri ro Pw, of the moon. 
-&\ There are alſo certain public officers, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to take care that all things 
are performed according to cuſtom. Bains, 
or 
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or the king, is one of the Archons, and is 
obliged, at this ſolemnity, to offer prayers and 
ſacrifices, to ſee that no indecency or irregula- 
rity is committed, and to aſſemble the ſenate, 
the day after the myſteries, to take cognizance of 
all offenders in this reſpect. Beſides the kings 
there are four «74canras, or curators, elected by 
the people. One of them is appointed out of 
the ſacred family of the Eumolpidæ, another 
out of the Ceryces, and the remaining two from 
among the other citizens. There are alſo ten 
perſons who aſſiſt at this and ſome other ſo- 
lemnities, called reporoe, e it is their 
buſineſs to offer ſacrifices. 

« During this feſtival it is unlawful to arreſt any 
man, or preſent any petition ; and ſuch as are 
found guilty of theſe practices are fined a thou- 
ſand drachmas*, or (as others aſſert) put to death. 
It is alſo unlawful for thoſe that are initiated 
to fit upon the covering of à well, or to eat 
beans, mullets, or weazles. If any woman ride 
in a chariot to Eleuſis, ſhe is, by an edict of 
Lycurgus, obliged to pay fix thouſand drachmas 
the deſign of which order was to prevent the 
richer women from OPER e | 
from the poorer, | 
» 32. 56. 10d. ſterling. 0 ＋ 51 155. Derling. 
R 4 6 1. Phe 
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* x, The firſt day is called ayuppos, or af- 
ſembly; becauſe then the pon: iſh meet 
8 together.. | 
| « 2, The ſecond is 3 ana te uugrat, Or, 
to theſea, you that are initiated; becauſe they 

are commanded to purify themſelves by waſhing 


in the ſea. 
.< 3. Upon the thisd, are offered ſacrifices, 


confiſting chiefly of an Exonian mullet, in Greek 
c, and barley out of the Rharium, a field of 
Eleuſis in which that ſort of corn was firſt ſown. 
Theſe oblations are called da, and accounted 
ſo ſacred, that the . prieſts themſclves are not 
allowed to partake of them, as is uſual in ache 
offerings. 
4. Upon the fourth day a ſolemn e n | 
is performed, in which the v, or holy baſket 
of Ceres, is carried in a+ conſecrated car; 
crowds of people ſhouting, as they go along, 
Xauipe, Annie, or, hail to Ceres. After theſe 
follow certain women called xig ropοαονοναſ who 
(as the name implies) carry baſkets, contain- 
ing ſeſamin, carded wool, ſome grains of ſalt, a 
ſerpent, pomegranates, reeds, ivy-boughs, a ſort 
of cakes called gas, poppies, &c. | 
5. The fifth day is called n r- 3 
nige, or the torch-day; becauſe in the follow- 


ing 
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ing night men and women run 'about with 
torches in their hands. It is alſo cuſtomary 
to dedicate torches to Ceres, and to contend 
who ſhall preſent the largeſt. This 'is done in. 
commemoration of Ceres's journey in ſearch of 
Proſerpine, by the light of a oven kindled : at the 
flames of Etna. 

ce 6, The ſixth day is called Iaxxos, from 
Jacchus, the ſon of Jupiter and Ceres, who ac- 
companied the goddeſs in her ſearch, and car- 
ried a torch in his hand ; whence his ſtatue ge- 


nerally holds a torch. This ftatue is carried 


from the Ceramicus to Eleuſis in a folemn pro» 
ceſſion, called, after the hero's name, Ie 
and the ſtatue, and the perſons that accompany. 
it, are crowned with myrtle. Theſe are 
named Iaxxyoywyo:, and all the way dance and 
fing, and beat brazen kettles. The road by 
which they go forth from the city is called 
11pe odoc, or the Sacred Way, and the reſting- place 
1px cvx1, from a fig- tree which grows there, and 
which (like every thing that relates to this ſo- 
lemnity) is accounted ſacred, It is alſo cuſtom- 
_ ary to reſt upon a bridge built over the Cephiſus, 
where the company mock and jeſt at thoſe who 
paſs by; whence yipvg1Zuy, which is derived from 
yipvpa, à bridge, ſignifies mocking or jeering. 
Having paſſed the river, they proceed to Eleuſis, 
the 
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the way into which is called pucrixy e or 


the Myſtical Entrance. 


7. On the ſeventh day are Forde, in \ which 


the victors are rewarded with a meaſure of 


barley, that grain having been firſt ſn. in 
the neighbourhood of Eleuſis. 

8. The eighth day is called en:Javpuy nuipe, 
becauſe it once happened that Aſculapius, 
coming from Epidaurus to Athens, and deſiring 
to be initiated, had the leſſer myſteries repeated; 
whence it is become cuſtomary to celebrate them 
a ſecond time upon this day, and admit to ini- 


ciation ſuch perſons as have not before enjoyed | 


that of apc 2 

«9g. The ninth and laſt day of the feſtival 
is called Nl, or earthen veſſels; becauſe 
on that day it is uſual to fill two ſuch veſſels 
with wine, one of which being placed towards 
che caſt, and the other towards the weſt, cer- 
tain myſtical words are repeated, after which 
they are both thrown down, and the wine 
being ſpilt on the ground, is offered as a 


 libation, 


It was on the ſixth day that Phryne attend- 


ed our proceſſion, in all the ſplendor of dreſs and 


precious ſtones, attracting the eyes and exciting 
the admiration of the moſt diſtinguiſhed young 
men of Athens, while the [weeteſt 8 ex- 


haled | 


4” 4 7 
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haled from the delicious eſſences with which ſhe 
had ſprinkled her perſon and her dreſs. Theano, 
ſtill more exaſperated with this apparent triumph, 
ordered one of her eunuchs to defile her ri- 
val's ſuperb dreſs with ordure; Highly en- 
raged with this indignity, Phryne, in her turn, 
panted for vengeance. - What furious volcanoes 
do the hearts even of two beautiful women be- 
come, when mutually humiliated and degraded 
by each other! Phryne,' however, waited in 
ſilence for an opportunity, that the blow ſhe 
| ſhould ſtrike might prove certain. At that time 
the gay and celebrated Alcibiades returned to 
Athens, adorned with the laurels of his firſt 
campaign, and the charms of the moſt inviting 
youth, No ſooner did Theano behold him than 
the reſiſtleſs fire of love raged throughout her 
frame; and forgetting both her huſband and his 
infidelities, ſhe laviſhed her ſmiles and attentions 
on this riſing hero, who, equally greedy of plea- 
ſure and of glory, was but little diſpoſed to draw 
back from ſo flattering a conqueſt, This in- 
trigue ſoon became a general topic of converſa- 
tion among all the gay ſocieties of Athens, and at 
the ſame time the object of Phryne's vengeance. 
Alcibiades is the moſt inconſtant of men, and 
even piques himſelf on his verſatility, Phryne 
ingeniouſly contrived to bring him to her houſe, 
Gf | where 
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where ſhe had the art to excite a new paſſion in 
| his. boſom, though ſhe deferred yielding to his 
ſolicitations merely to increaſe the ardour of the 
youthful warrior, Having | bribed one of his 
Nlaves, the confidant of his amours, who in- 
| formed her, one day, that his maſter had an 
aſſignation with Theano, ſhe ſent for Alcibiades 
a little before the appointed hour, and em- 
ployed all the faſcinations of female wit and 
beauty to detain him; ſuffering him to ſteal 
ſome flight favours merely to inflame his paſ- 
ſions; and at a time when he ſeemed all on 
fire, and moſt urgently preſſed his ſuit, af- 
| fefted an amorous inquietude, a tender jealouſy, 
and refuſed to yield to his entreaties but on con- 
dition that he would immediately write a note to 
Theano, with whom ſhe knew he had an en- 
gagement, to apologize for his inability to wait 
on her. The gallant Alcibiades, who had quite 
forgotten his promiſe, inſtantly ſcribbled a note, 
which he ſent by his confidential ſave. Phryne 
accompanied it with a letter in her own hand, 
ſaying, I ſend you, dangerous Theano, a letter 
from your faithful Alcibiades, whom I have 
borrowed of you for the evening. Remain quiet- 
ly at home; do not harbour ill- humour or jea- 
louſy, or regret an hour of pleaſure loſt, which 
you will-eafily renovate ; for love and pleaſure 
hace no 
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no doubt are ever at your command. You will 
readily imagine, what rage and fury, what frenzy 
and deſpair, theſe letters occaſioned. Theano's 
imprecations would have excited horror in the 
three judges of the infernal regions. She was 
taken ill, and could not venture to appear in 
public for ſeveral months; till at length, time, 
and the charms of another conqueſt, reſtored her 


to the gay path of pleaſure. . Being now ena- 
moured of a new object, and hurried away by the 


ardour of her imagination, ſhe indulged, with 
the moſt unbounded impetuoſity, in all the en- 
joyments and gratifications that crowded: around 


her. Theſe excceſſes began to prey upon her 


health, of which ſhe completed the ruin by a 
rigorous dietetic regimen which ſhe adopted to 


avoid growing too fat, and thereby disfiguring 


the elegance of her perſon. She alſo injured her 
ftomach by refrigcrating draughts, in order to 
ſupport the freſhneſs of her complexion ;- a mif- 
take too common among women, who are not 
aware that the beauty of the ſkin depends on the 
energy and activity of the ſtomach. Theano 
contracted a maraſmus, which robbed her of thoſe 
freſh and beautiful tints that once adorned her, 
and bloated her delicate and lovely features. In 
e this ſweet and charming roſc experienced 


the 


* — 
= * 
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the common fate of Aber flowers. The lee 


with which ſhe was decorated in the morning of 


life foon faded and diſappeared, and even her 
friends could ſcarcely know her. Hence, too, her 


__ kiſt lover was preſently diſguſted with her; and 
to complete her misfortune, her unbounded: dif- 


fparion and extravagance, together with that 
of her huſband, introduced want and miſery 


within their walls. The frivolous Theon, un- 
able to repair his broken fortune, or to bear the 
loſs of it with manly fortitude,” enervated by de- 
bauchery, and overpowered with grief and vex- 
ation, has terminated: his wretched and infipid 
life. Theano is ſtill living, but is a ſad object of 
pity and compaſſion. To complete her humili- 
ation; it is ſaid Phryne, the rival whom ſhe hated 
and: abhorred, relieves her indigence by ſecret 
charity. Such are the fruits of à vicious 
education, combined wie the fatal gift = 
a 2 4 i non 
"Phang Was dee ply affected ee HS 
We, Theano ; for his feeling heart ſympa- 
thized with every one who was ſuffering, under 
adverſity, and more eſpecially with a woman 
he once had loved. He left ſome. money 


with Theſſalus to convey to her, and ſet off, at 


a next ee for Thebes. . 
3 Although 
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Although our ſeparation was only for ſix 
months, it was extremely painful to us both. 
As ſoon as we had parted, I went to the country 
ſeat of my Laſthenia, 1. — 
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CHAP. CIV. 


Interview with Laftbenia.—The breakfaft-room,— 
Anecdotes of Alcibiades. | 


A* approached her door my heart palpitated 
with joy, and my boſom heaved with tranſ- 
port. On inquiring for her, a ſlave informed 
me ſhe was in her ſtudy. Go, faid I, «tell 
her a ſtranger is come from the coaſts of the 
Euxine ſea to ſee her and admire her charms.” 
Laſthenia immediately appeared : but no ſooner 
did ſhe behold me than ſhe ſcreamed aloud, and 
ſaid ſhe feared her eyes deceived her. I threw 
myſelf into her arms, crying, Laſthenia ! moſt 
adorable Laſthenia ! what pleaſure, what happi- 
neſs do I experience, thus again to preſs you to 
my boſom!” Laſthenia now began to recover 
from her ſurpriſe, and ſaid to me, © Let us go 
into the garden, and breathe a cooler air; for 1 
am overpowered with this ſudden meeting.” 
We traverſed the garden without uttering a 
word: but it was the ſilent calm of mutual de- 
light. I caſt a look towards the charming re- 
- treats which had once been the myfterious wit- 


neſſes 


N 
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neſſes of out loves, while a ſigh, a look, a ſingle 
word communicated to Laſthenia the ſweet re- 
membrance of our paſt pleaſures, and my re- 
gret at the long abſence that had ſucceeded. She 
underſtood me, caſt her eyes on the ground, and 
was covered with the moſt lively bluſnes. After 
innumerable queſtions relative to my health and 
travels we met an old man walking, upon which 
Laſthenia ran up to him, and embracing him, 
preſented me to him, ſaying, This is my 
father, and here is my young ſiſter Telefilla ;” 
who at the ſame time was running towards us as 
lightly as the bounding fawn, I ſaluted them 
both; and Laſthenia added, © Teleſilla appears 
to be my daughter rather than my ſiſter. She is 
only thirteen years old, but is the offspring of a 
ſecond marriage.” The father propoſed going 
in to breakfaſt, and aſked Laſthenia where it 
would be brought to us; to which ſhe replied, 
<« Inthe hall of Minerva.” Laſthenia and I went 
thither firſt. Ah!” cried I, as we entered, 
ce this is the temple of Flora! Yes,” ſaid 
ſhe, „but its name is changed. There, you 
perceive, is the ſtatue of Wiſdom ſubſtituted 
for that of Silence; and the buſts of wiſe men 
for the fluttering Loves and vaſes of flowers that 
formerly adorned it. You ſay nothing,” con- 
tinued ſhe; “ you ſeem abſent,” —* ] fear,” 

vol. III. 1 ſaid 
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faid I, © this is not the temple of Mnemoſyne. 
Perhaps the waters of Lethe are drunk here?“ 
e No,” returned ſhe ; the impreſſions of the 
heart can never be effaced : but there is a pe- 
riod of life when we ought to throw away the 
toys of childhood. Behold all theſe great men. 
Their grave and noble countenances elevate the 
ſoul, and warm it with the love of glory and of 
virtue.“ Gravity,” returned I, “ as an Indian 
philoſopher has obſerved, 1s but the ſhell of wiſ- 
dom.“ True,” returned ſhe: * but that 
ſhell preſerves the ſubſtance. I have inſcribed,” 
continued Laſthenia, © under each buſt, one of 
the leading maxims of the men they repreſent, 
or ſomething deſcriptive of their characters.” 
Nothing could be more ſtriking than this col- 
lection of celebrated perſonages. They were 
ſculptured in very fine white marble, and placed 
around the hall on pedeſtals of porphyry, on 
which were engraved the following ſentences. 


Under 


ARISTIPPUS, | 
« completely poſſeſs Lais without her com- 
pletely poſſeſſing me. 


| SOLON. 
I am growing old, yet every day learn ſome. 


thing new. | 
n ARISTOTLE. 
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ARISTOTLE. 


0 Hope is a waking dream.“ 


| CnrrLon. 
te The moſt difficult achievements are to 


keep a ſecret, to employ our time "me and to 
ſuffer injuries without murmuring.” 


Bias. 


« Since the world is full of wickedneſs, we 
ought to love men as if WE ſhould one day hate 


them.“ 
CLEOBULUS. 


te Conſider, before you go out, what you have 


to do; and when you return, what you have 
done,” 


EpicuRus. 
« Happineſs conſiſts in pleaſure.” 


ANAXAGORAS. 


ce I have devoted to the improvement of my 


mind that time which others employ 1 in culti- 
vating the earth.“ | 


CAaRNEADES, 


If we ſee an enemy fit down in the graſs, 


where lurks an aſpic, we ſhould act wrong not to 
warn him of the danger.” | 


82 ANTIsS- 


PE 
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ANTISTHENES, . 


« The only treaſure of which we cannot be 
robbed, is the pleaſure of having done a good 


action.“ 


THEOPHRASTUS. 


« The worſt extravagance is that of time.“ 


ZENO, a 
e Virtue would make us happy in the midſt 
of the moſt cruel torments.” 


THALES. 
Hate not one another becauſe your opinions 
differ.” * | 


SOCRATES, 
« ] would ſtrike thee, were I not angry.” 


As I finiſhed reading theſe inſcriptions, Te- 
lefilla and her father entered, and immediately 
honey from Mount Hymettus was brought, to- 
gether with various fruits, and particularly dried. 
figs, which were very delicious.“ The figs of 
Attica,” ſaid the old man, “are the beſt in the 
known world. The kings of - Perſia eſteem 
them very highly ; and Xerxes made war on 
Greece merely to become maſter of our fig- 

N trees. 


7 
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trees*. The Athenians: are extremely fond of 
them, and have made a ſevere law, prokibiting 
their exportation.” 

While we were at breakfaſt, the youthful Te- 
leſilla went out and in, gathered flowers, and 
preſented me a noſegay of myrtle and jaſmine 
with all the grace and ſimplicity natural to her 
age. She was more regularly beautiful than her 
ſiſter, to whom, however, ſhe bore a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance : but Laſthenia exce!led her in the 
fairneſs of her complexion, and combined more 
gravity with the ſweetneſs of her countenance ; 
while that of Teleſilla was full of gaiety and 
ſprightlineſs. Her black eyes ſeemed-to ſparkle 
with pleaſure; and all her features, as well as 
her hands, arms, and feet? were of the moſt 
lovely form and the moſt brilliant hue. -Laſthe- 
nia perceiving that her ſiſter attracted my atten- 
tion, ſaid, with a ſmile, © I ſhall be jealous: TI. 
perceive your eyes frequently directed towards 
Teleſilla. —< I am admiring you,” ſaid I, al- 
ternately. One is the roſe juſt burſting from its 
bud, the other is the full-blown flower.“ We 


It is ſaid that ſome figs of that country being ſerved up to 
Xerxes, the king aſked whence they came ; when being told 
they were brought from Athens, he ordered them to be taken 
away, and {wore he would never eat any till they were his 
own. 


83 were 
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were now interrupted by a young man of 'a fins 
manly figure, who ſaluted the company with 
great dignity and eaſe, and Laſthenia received 
him as a familiar acquaintance. Curioſity, per- 
haps a feeling of jealouſy, led me to obſerve him 
with great attention. His converſation was 
brilliant, and his language adorned with the pureſt 
attic elegance. He had a lofty, commanding 
aſpect, and his eyes were black, his figure that 
of a hero, and his limbs ſeemed to have been 
formed by Phidias himſelf. His black hair was 
perfumed with eſſences, and decorated with 
graſshoppers of gold“. He had flowers in his 
ears, patches on his face, and his tunic, which 
was of the fineſt cotton and the moſt brilliant 


The Athenians piqued themſelves on being the aborigi- 
nes of the country, and pretended their families were as an- 
cient as the land they inhabited ; for which reaſon they wore 
theſe ornaments of gold or ſilver as a ſymbol of their antiqui- 
ty; becauſe that animal was ſuppoſed to be generated by the 
earth. Fr, Ed. f 
The Achenians pretended to have been produced at the 

ſame time with the ſun, whence they aſſumed the name Ay- 
ro horte, fignifying that they ſprang from the ſoil they inha- 
bited ; for they imagined that originally men, like plants, 
were the effect of a prolific virtue poſſeſſed by the earth. 
Hence the ancients called themſelves Tyy::;, or ſons of the 
earth; and the Athenians Terlyeg, or graſshoppers ; and 
hence the moſt ancient families wore golden figures of that 
animal in their hair, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of more 
recent and leſs noble ext? action. T. N. 


white, 
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white, flowed looſely to the air. Inſtead of a 
pallium he wore an ample cloak trailing on the 
ground; and his whole appearance evidently 
ſhewed that he was fond of dreſs and luxury. 
He had a cane 1n his hand, and his ſandals were 
of a new and fanciful form. This oftentatiouſly 
magnificent exterior prejudiced me againſt him; 
for I inferred his manners were effeminate, and 
that he was incapable of taking any important 
part in the affairs of the republic. He con- 
verſed, however, with force and eloquence on 
the reſources of Athens, and of various plans to 
repreſs the pride and jealouſyof Sparta, Speaking 
of luxury, he ſaid it was the ſource of riches; that 
it poliſhed the manners of mankind, and em- 
belliſhed and adorned ſociety as the verdure and 
flowers of the fields give beauty to the ſcenery of 
Nature. Theſe enjoyments, however, added 
he, © ought not to become neceſſary to us; and 
every man ſhould be able to ſleep on the ground 
as well as on a bed of purple, and drink bad 
water as well as Leſbos wine. At Sparta I” 
would be an example of frugality, but at Athens 
or Perſepolis I would ſleep on beds of roſes, and 
enjoy all the luxuries and perfumes. Nature can | 
afford.” | 

The more this inſinuating young man ſpoke, 
and the more he unfolded his character, the more 


S 4 | he 
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he awakened my jealouſy ; for in him I appre- 
' hended a dangerous rival. Fortunately he was 
ſoon | obliged to attend the aſſembly of the 
people, who were about to elect generals for an 
expedition againſt the Perſians, and Laſthenia 
aſſured him the whole republic had fixed their 
eyes on him. I aſked him how this election was 
conducted: © It is performgd,” ſaid he, “ in 
two different manners—by ſhew of hands and 
by ballot. The latter takes place at the temple 
of Theſeus, where the lot falls on him who has a 
white bean. The election by acclamation is 
performed near the citadel. The Theſmothetz*® 

preſent the candidate to the people, who ſhew 
their approbation by raiſing their hands.” Hav- 
ing thus ſpoken, this man took leave of Laſthe- 
nia, and reaſcended his magnificent car, which 
was drawn by white Sicyonian mules. As ſoon 
as he was gone I aſked Laſthenia his name. 
© What!“ exclaimed ſhe, „do you not know 
the celebrated Alcibiades? Do you not know 
him, even had you never ſeen him before? He 
is eſteemed the handſomeſt man in Greece, and is 
an aſſemblage of every ſpecies of contradiction. 
His body ſeems almoſt to be inhabited by ſeve- 
ral different ſouls. He 1s ſober aud intemperate, 


* Magiſtrates appointed as guardians of the laws. 


ſimple 


* 
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Gmple and oſtentatious, laborious and diſſipated: 
but he is a great general, and is equally pleaſing 
by the elegance of his perſon and his animated 
and intereſting converſation *. perceive,“ 
ſaid I, „ he is equally dangerous in war and 
peace ;” giving her a fignificant look. Yes,” 
faid ſhe, © to the republic; for he governs and 
influences the people as he pleaſes. To- day he 
is their idol, but to-morrow, perhaps, they will 
hurl him from the elevation to which they have 
raiſed him. I have told him fo: for who is ig- 
norant of the inconſtancy and caprice of the 
people? The wiſe Anacharſis called the public 
ſquare of Athens the theatre of injuſtice: but Al- 
cibiades, intoxicated with ſucceſs, and wrapt up in 
ſelf-love, pays no attention to my predictions. One 
day, quitting the general aſſembly highly pleaſed, 
and exulting in the applauſes of the ſurround- 
ing multitude, he met the miſanthropic Timon, 

who, inſtead of ſhunning him as he does man- 


* Nature ſeemed to have emploved all her powers in 
forming this ſingular character. Like another Proteus, he 
continually changed his ſhape, and was on all occa- 
fions that which his ſituation required. Yet though Na- 


ture had thus laviſhed on him her richeſt ſtores, he 
abuſed her bounty ; and it may be ſaid of him, as of his 


countrymen, that he was the parent of every vice. 


kind 


p * 
— 2 
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kind in general, went up to him, ſaying, Well 
done, young man ! go on aggrandizing yourſelf, 
for that is the true way to ruin your country! — 

The people, then, are much prejudiced,” ſaid 
I, & in his favour ??-—< Yes,” anſwered ſhe, 
« at preſent. It is true he 1s an artful politician, 
and manages them with great dexterity. Of 
this I will give you a ſingular inſtance. He had 
a very beautiful dog, of uncommon ſize, for 
which he gave ſeventy minz*. One day he 
brought it to my houſe when I had a large circle 
of company: but what was our ſurpriſe to per- 
ceive the dog had loſt his tail, which was his chief 
ornament! We all exclaimed with one accord 
againſt this outrage, and aſked him for an ex- 
planation. I ordered it to be cut off this 
morning,“ ſaid he. Great Jupiter!” cried one 
of the company, what madneſs! All Athens 
will blame you! — That is exactly what I 
wiſh,” returned he. * I would rather the Athe- 
nians ſhould employ their attention on my dog 
than on myſelf or my projects. This,“ ſaid 
Laſthenia, © ſufficiently ſhews his ambition and 
addreſs.—But the ſerenity of the day invites us 
abroad, and I am of the ſchool of Ariſtotle, 


* 2261. os. 104, ſterling, 


3 Who 
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who taught his diſciples as they walked. I will 
conduct you to Mount Hymettus: it is but 
"twenty-four ſtadia diſtant; and the beauty of 
the ſcene will repay us for the length of the 


”» 


way, 


= 
— — — — —f—p—ä—ä— — 
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r. CY. 


View of Mount Hymettus.— Hiftory of Hypareta. 


W ſet off for Mount Hymettus, accompa- 
nied by a ſingle ſlave. On the road I ſtill 
continued to talk of Alcibiades, of his elegant 
figure, and of his ſplendid talents. This 
young man, ſaid Laſthenia, © intereſts you leſs 
on account of his ſhining qualities than his ac- 
quaintance with me.” —“ I confeſs it,” ſaid I: 
ce he has ſeen you a firſt, a ſecond, and a third 
time, and can no longer deprive himſelf of that 
pleaſure,” . *Tis true,” ſaid ſhe, © he is very 
aſſiduous in his viſits. - But we are now at the 
foot of Mount Hymettus, which is above two 
hundred ſtadia in circumference, Let us aſ- 
cend it gently, contemplate the beauties of its 
ſcenery, enjoy its charming groves, and breathe 
the fragrant effluvia of the wild thyme and aro- 
matic herbs that adorn this wild and beautiful 
ſcene. Do you obſerve thoſe innumerable bee- 
hives? ?*Tis here the honey, moſt eſteemed 
throughout Greece, is collected. The Athenians 
are extremely fond of it. They uſe it ina great 
number 
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number of diſhes, and in all their paſtry. It is 
a very wholeſome food, is ſaid to have the qua- 
lity of prolonging life, and is very uſeful to old 
men. Thoſe two altars are dedicated to Jupiter 
Pluvius and Apollo.” 

When we had climbed to the ſummit of the 
mountain, Let us reſt,” ſaid Laſthenia, © and, 
as it were, bathe ourſelves in this pure and vital 
air of heaven. In elevated fituations the ſoul 
ſeems liberated from its bondage, and becomes 
more animated and energetic. What a ſplendid 
view! A light and tranſparent element fur- 
rounds us, and a mild and genial warmth calls 
forth all the germs of life. *Tis hither the ſage 
ſhould come to ſoar above the common lot of 
humanity, and the puerile grandeur of vanity and 
folly. Here we even breathe with more eaſe and 
pleaſure, and the mind is more tranquil and ſerene. 
But caſt your eyes over that extenſive proſpect, 
where you behold the whole city of Athens, and 
a great part of the continent of Greece. What 
a magnificent ſcene! There lies the Sacred 
Way, which leads to the very gates of Eleuſis, 
being thirteen thouſand paces in length; the 
whole of which is decorated with ſtatues, tem- 
ples, and mauſolea, You perceive, alſo, various 
iſlands along the coaſt, and others which are 


more diſtant, | Behold that multitude of ſhips. 
which 
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which enliven the picture! Behold the ſea— 
that boiſterous element which roars and breaks 
againſt the immoveable rocks and ſhores of 
Greece, while the land, ſmiling with ever-reno- 
vated verdure, and variegated with flowers, riſes 
in rich luxuriance above them!“ Tis true,” 
ſaid I, « the proſpect is enchanting : but it is 
impoſſible to admire it as it deſerves when in the 
preſence of Laſthenia, or to enjoy its beauties 
unleſs I could forget thoſe of the chief object 
that fills my mind.” —< You muſt forget,” ſaid 
ſhe, „ all theſe terreſtrial ideas. Remember 
you are near Olympus itſelf, which is the ha- 
bitation of the celeſtial deities. 
c Are you acquainted with the vale of 
Tempe? —“ Not yet,” ſaid I.—< There,” 
reſumed ſhe, © it isallowable to indulge melan- 
choly thoughts. That valley is, in my opinion, 
the region of ſadneſs. I am far more partial to 
the ſcenery of Hymettus, where the mind 1s 
emancipated from depreſſive vapours, and re- 
ceives no impreſſions but thoſe of the pureſt and 

moſt heartfelt delight. The ſoul ſeems to ex- 
pand when contemplating a rich and luxuriant 
country, inhabited by a happy race of men,” — 
« You have ſometimes, no doubt,” ſaid I, 
«© come hither with Alcibiades, to enjoy this 
charming proſpect,” —©« That young man, re- 
| by turned 
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turned ſhe, «ſeems to occupy much of your 
thoughts. Let us deſcend to the ſide of the hill, 
and reſt ourſelves in a grotto, whither I often 
come to meditate. There I will fatisfy your 
curioſity,” She now conducted me to a cool 
and ſolitary retreat, here the air was embalmed 
with aromatic herbs and the ſweeteſt flowers. 
Having ſeated ourſelves, ſhe ſaid, “ Alcibiades, 
then, is to be the ſubje& of our converſation? 
I have told you he frequently viſits me; I may 
add that he loved me, or rather that he aſpired 
to the conqueſt of my heart; and his paſſion 
ſcemed to be gradually increaſing, when an in- 
cident, in which he bore the principal part, at- 
_ tracted the attention of the town. 

« His wife Hypareta, enraged at his nume- 
rous infidelities, determined to apply to the 
judges for a divorce. Alcibiades hearing of her 
intention, flew to the tribunal, where he arrived 
atthe very moment when ſhe was preſenting her 

petition. Aſtoniſhed at thus unexpectedly be- 
holding her huſband, a ſudden alarm and agita- 
tion took poſſeſſion of her whole frame; her 
knees refuſed to ſupport her, and ſhe would 
have fallen, had not Alcibiades inſtantly ſup- 
ported her. - At the ſame time he ſeized the pe- 
tition, which he tore in pieces ; and taking his 
wife under his arm, led her home acroſs the 

| public 
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public ſquare, amidſt the applauſes of the 
people. The rumour of this incident foon 
reached my ears, but loaded with circumſtances 
which would have given me great pain, had I 
not oppoſed the conſciouſneſs of my own inno- 
cence to the ſlanders and injuſtice of the world. 
Hypareta accuſed me of having robbed her of 
the affections of her huſband, and being the 
cauſe of all his irregularities, I bore this ca- 
lumny with calmneſs, and replied, to thoſe who 
told me of it, that Hypareta had been miſin- 
formed, and condemned me without knowing 
me ; but that if, on my part, I had cauſe to be 
_ offended at theſe ſlanders, to me it was a plea- 
ſure to forgive, I then inquired her ſituation, 
and learnt that ſhe paſſed her days in grief and 
mortification, ſtill conſidering me as the cauſe 
of all her misfortunes. I therefore thought the 
beft mode of juſtification was to endeavour to 
bring them to a cloſe. 

« My perſon being unknown to her, I requeſt- 
ed her to meet me, under a borrowed name, in 
the little temple of Venus, in whichis the maſter- 
piece of Zeuxis, repreſenting Love crowned with 
roles, TI obtained her conſent, and arrived 
there before her. When ſhe came in, I knew 
her by her flow walk, and the timid looks ſhe 
caſt around her. I accoſted her, and endea- 

youred 
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voured to ſoothe her alarm; for ſhe trembled 
like a dove juſt caught in the ſnare. I faid to 
her, I know the misfortune that afflicts you, 
and take the ſame intereſt in it as the moſt 
tender and intimate friend. I know Alci- 
biades, and am willing to aſſiſt you by employ- 
ing in your favour all the influence that either 
myſelf or my friends can exert with a man of his 
character and manners. I thank you for your 


compaſſion, ſaid ſhe; © I am indeed much to be 


pitied, for I am very unfortunate. I have loved 
and. idolized Alcibiades, and have once been the 
object of his affection, or rather of his caprice. 
Faithleſs man! After two ſhort months of 
marriage his heart became eſtranged to me, he 
paid his homage to other objects, and even to 
courtezans. Now one Laſthenia, who calls her- 
ſelf a philoſopher, and is the more dangerous, as 
ſhe affects that decency and thoſe virtues which 
are foreign to her heart Well,” faid I, 
© and this Laſthenia——'— Has 1nveigled my 
huſband, continued ſhe, © into her ſnares. She 
has ſeduced him from me, encourages his cold- 
neſs, and inſpires him with contempt for me. 
© I think,” ſaid I, you are much prejudiced 
againſt this woman, I have heard her ſpoken 
of much more favourably. She does not call, 
or even believe herſelf a philoſopher, though ſhe 

vol. 111. T applies 
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applies to moral philoſophy, and ſtudies to regu- 
late her paſſions, ſubdue her inclinations, and 
direct them in the path of virtue. I am con- 
fident no conne xion exiſts between her and Al- 
cibiades but that of friendſhip; and that ſo far 
from participating his errors, ſhe would feel ex- 
tremely happy to reſtore that ſweet domeſtic 
peace and union between you which renders 
marriage a ſtate of perfect happineſs. But let us 
talk: no more of the real or imaginary faults of 
this woman, Tell me what is your preſent wiſh, 
and what you would require of Alcibiades. 
Alas l' ſaid ſhe, his pardon for a fooliſh ſtep 
I took before the magiſtrates ;. for from that 
fatal day I have been totally deprived of his com- 
pany. My with is, that he would come back to 
me, and deign at leaſt to ſee me, ſpeak to me, 
and reſtore me to life; for IJ am dying with 
grief and deſpair.— Take comfort,” ſaid I, 
« for Alcibiades has a generous heart. Will you 
allow me to give you a little ſalutary advice ? 
Bear his infidelities with patience. He is too 
young, too amiable, too accompliſhed to eſcape 
the ſeductions and pleaſures that ſurround him: 
but a kuſband, whoſe heart is good, always re- 
turns to his wite, or rather never quits her. She- 
alone 1s truly his boſom- friend, his moſt inti- 


mate — "ſhe is the only object to which 
his 
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his heart is really attached, and-on which it can 
peacefully repoſe. But unfortunately married 
women expect from their huſbands more of love 
than friendſhip, and this is the cauſe that too 
often obſcures the matrimonial proſpect with 
clouds of mutual diſguſt, Love is the child of 
Deſire, and we do not deſire that which we 
poſſeſs: but friendſhip grows ſtronger and 
ſtronger by poſſeſſion. The conſtancy of the 
intercourſe leads to confidence, which is the 
moſt pleaſing charm and the ſtrongeſt tie of con- 
nubial felicity. I will ſee Alcibiades, and learn 
his ſentiments; and if you will meet me here 
again to-morrow, I hope I ſhall bring you a fa- 
yourable anſwer.” To this propoſal Hypareta 
conſented, and with tears in her eyes allured ms 
of her gratitude and regard. 
„The next day I invited Alcibiades to my 
houſe, * 1 have an affair of conſequence,” ſaid 
I, on which to conſult you; and if I may be- 
lieve appearances, you place ſome value on my 
friendſhip.— “ I would make the greateſt ſacri- 
fices,” returned he, * to give you pleaſure. TI 
have a good office then to requeſt of you, ſaid 
I. © You are acquainted with Cleomedes ? 
He is one of my intimate friends, anſwered Al- 
. Cibiades, *a man of talents and of pleaſing manners, 


705 of pleaſure, thoughtleſs, frivolous, and ſen- 


T2 ſual, 
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ſual, but bold in council and brave in battle.'— - 
© You deſcribe him well,” faid I. © But it is not 
enough to be brave and pleaſing ; we ſhould alſo 
be juſt and virtuous. To be happy ourſelves, we 
muſt endeavour to make thoſe happy around us. 
Cleomedes behaves with the greateſt coldneſs to 
his wife Erinna, to whom he ſcarcely deigns to 
ſpeak. Inſtead of endeavouring to compenſate 
for his infidelities, he openly boaſts of his con- 
queſts, and affects the more indifference.'—< He 
is very wrong,” replied Alcibiades. I will re- 
prove him. Erinna,? faid I, ſtill loves him 
tenderly, and his conduct fills her with deſpair. 
Her health declines, and ſhe bewails her wretched 
; deſtiny.'—" Well,” cried Alcibiades, what can 
| Il do? Tou know I am more apt to cauſe diſturb- 
ances than to reſtore domeſtic harmony. On 
| this occaſion, however, returned 1, you muſt 
| - - depart from your general character, and recon- 
cile this unfortunate couple. You muſt recom- 
mend to Cleomedes to behave with more kind- 
= neſs to his wife, and to treat her with that polite- 
1 neſs which every man owes to the companion of 
| his life. For this purpoſe you will bring your 
friend to the little temple of Venus, where his + 
: wife will alſo be, and where he will ſwear, be- 
. 5 fore the ſtatue of the goddeſs, (not to be faithful 
| d0o her, for that thay is Impoſſible) but to 
cheriſh 


— 
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cheriſh her, treat her with reſpect, and endea - 


vour to make her happy. — I ſhould be glad. 


anſwered Alcibiades, that you put my friend- 
ſhip to a ſeverer teſt. I will engage to ſee Cle- 
omedes, warmly remonſtrate with him for his 
neglect, and ſtrongly repreſent the impropriety 
of his conduct. He is not far, ſaid 1 
©we ſhall find him in the garden. Let us go 
and join him.” Cleomedes was in the ſecret, I 
had given him his cue, and he was waiting for the 


proper moment to begin his part. Aleibiades 


accoſted him by ſaying we had juſt been 
talking of him. He told him that his friends 
and all the world cenſured his conduct towards 
his wife ; and added, that when a man had the 
misfortune to violate the nuptial bed, he ought 
at leaſt to compenſate his irregularity by the 
greateſt attention and complaiſance. Cleomedes 
confeſſed his conſcience reproached him with 
ſome light neglects of this nature, and that 
the attractions of pleaſure and diſſipation often 
carried him beyond the limits of diſcretion : 
But grant me, ſaid he, a few years more, till 
the fire of youth is abated, and I will promiſe to 
bear the nuptial yoke with all the patience and 
reſignation of Socrates himſelf.'”—* This diſtant 
proſpect,“ replied Alcibiades, will not fatisfy 
us, We will allow you a few ſecret ſlips, but 

* T3 ve 
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we "require a flncere reconciliation with 'your < 
wife, and a promiſe to make her as happy as you 
can.“ Cleomedes, after a few moments of uf- 
feed heſitation, and having ſuffered us to re- 
new our remonſtrances, prothiſed to reform his 
conduct. I have no doubt of your good-will,” 
faid Alcibiades, but the heart of man is frail 
and changeable. I am determined to bind you 
with an oath. We will ſend word'to Erinna to 
meet us at the temple of Venus, whither you 
muſt accompany us, and in the preſence of the 
goddeſs ſwear to behave with kindneſs and af- 
fection towards your wife. Well,” anſwered 
Cleomedes, I conſent to it. I cannot refuſe ſo 
perſuaſive and ſo philoſophical a mediator.” I 
- undertook,” ſaid Lafthenia, * to appoint Erinna 
to meet us, and fixed the hour of ſun - ſet for the 
interview. Hypareta was already at the temple, 
ſtanding near the ſtatue of the goddeſs, when 
we arrived. She wore a veil, and the temple 
was almoſt dark. Alcibiades accoſted her, and 
took her by the hand to preſent her to Cleome- 
des. He felt her tremble, and to encourage 
her, ſaid, © Your huſband promiſes to repair his 
errors, and is come to ſwear it in the preſence 
of the gods. Come, my dear Cleomedes, pro- 
- nounce the moſt pleaſing of all oaths. I com- 


ply, without heſitation, with your requeſt,” ſaid 
| 13 Cleomedes: 
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Cleomedes: * but have the goodneſs to dictate 


to me, and I will repeat after you.'—""Moſt 


Venus and her ſon, always to behave towards my 
wife with attention, friendſhip, regard, tender- 
neſs, attachment, and reſpe& ; and if I violate 
my oath, may the goddeſs load me with her in- 
dizgnation, and inſpire me, like Paſiphae, with an 
irreſiſtible paſſion for ſome monſter more hide- 
ous than the Minotaur himſelf.” Having ut- 


willingly,” faid Alcibiades gail7). ſwear, by - 


tered theſe words, a prieſt immolated a victim, 


and poured out a plentiful libation of wine, cry- 


ing out, at the ſame time, May the blood of 


him who violates his oath be ſpilt upon the 
ground, as this wine, and the blood of this 


victim, are ſhed upon the altar. Hypareta then 


eried out, I accept the oath, and ſwear, by 


Venus and her immortal beauty, that I will for 
| ever love Alcibiades, and be, faithful to him; 
and if I violate my oath, may the goddeſs change 
me, like the daughters of Minyas, into a bat !* 
How ſhall I deſcribe the ſurpriſe of Alcibiades, 
when he heard the voice of his wife! He was 
thunderſtruck and rooted to the ground, like the 


weak Procris, when ſhe diſcovered her huſband 


Cephalus, who had ſeduced her under a. bor- 


. rowed form. I faid to him, ſmiling, The 


oath is pronounced, and Venus has heard you. 


14 Will 
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Will you dare to petjure yourſelf ?'—-< Come,” 
faid he, let us make a virtue of neceſfity; 1 
confeſs I have been caught this time in my own 
ſnare.'—* You have been entertaining me, ſaid 
Cleomedes, with ſo fine an harangue on the 
conjugal duties, that if you pleaſe I will repeat it 
to you? By no means, returned Alcibiades; 
J remember it perfectly well, and think it ſo juſt 
and true, that I voluntarily confirm the oath.” 
_ Having ſaid this, he embraced his wife, who 
was ſo overpowered with joy, that ſhe burſt into 
a flood of tears. Her ſurpriſe, however, was in- 
creaſed, and her joy half-converted into ſhame, 
when Alcibiades faid to her, © You muſt thank 
Laſthenia for this reconciliation, ' for it is to her 
we are both indebted for it. To Laſthenia !” 
' exclaimed ſhe, in amazement.— Yes,” faid 
Cleomedes, the amiable, the kind, the philoſo- 
phic Laſthenia ?* Erinna's face was covered with 
bluſhes, and ſhe caſt her eyes upon the ground, 
To relieve her embarraſſment, I made my 
eſcape, and left her with Cleomedes and Alct- 
biades. 

The next day ſhe waited on me, and loaded 
me with thanks, and excuſes for her unjuſt ſuſ- 
picions and fooliſh prejudices. I do not feel 
hurt at them, ſaid J. Every well formed 
mind 
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mind ought to aſpire to public eſteem; though 
when unjuſtly cenſured, it will retire within it- 
ſelf, and, firm in the conſciouſneſs of its own 
rectitude, expect from time à more equitable 
judgment. Should Protagoras paint me with 
one eye and a hideous form, believing that to 
be my real likeneſs, ſhould I be offended? 
No; I ſhould laugh at his error. , Juſt ſo you, 
who knew me not, had formed for me a diſ- 
torted portrait, which had no reſemblance to 
the original. I ſhall be ſufficiently revenged if 
I can contribute to your happineſs, or if you 
accept my friendſhip and grant me yours.” Our 
converſation concluded with the ſincereſt and 
moſt affectionate expreſſions. Since that time 
I frequently ſee her; and aſſiſted by my ad- 
vice, to which ſhe willingly attends, ſhe 
bears with patience and mildneſs of ir- 
regularitiesg,of her huſband, who repays her 
by n attention and ſincere attach- 
ment. 

6 This anecdote ought to obviate all your 
ſuſpicions, and demonſtrate that I am no other- 
wiſe attached to Alcibiades than by the tie of 
- friendſhip. To me he never was a dangerous 
admirer ; and I even flatter myſelf that Mi- 
nerva, n like the city of Athens, I have 

choſen 
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choſen as my tutelar goddeſs, will henceforth 
protect me with her ægis againſt the ſhafts of 
love. But it is time to return. The hour of 
ſupper approaches, and perhaps ſome viſitors 
are waiting for * | | 
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CHAP. cyl. 


Converſion of the courtezan Damo.— A dinner at 
Lafthenia's. — Deſcription of a JOY a pic- 
ture of E noy. 


O ourreturn we met a ſlave of Laſthenia's 
who was coming to inform her that 
Polemon and Damo were at her houſe. 
« Ah!” cried I, © Polemon, that celebrated 
libertine, who with ſo ſudden and ſurpriſing a 
tranſition quitted the ſcenes of licentiouſneſs and 
debauchery for the rigours and auſterities of phi- 
loſophy ?”—« The ſame,” anſwered ſhe. © But 
Damois as yet-a ſtranger to you. She was for- 
merly a courtezan, famous for her wit, her 
beauty, her amours, and a repartee ſhe gave 
the ſophiſt Stilpo, when he reproached her 
with corrupting the youth, Of what conſe- 

quence is it, replied Damo, whether they 
be corrupted by a courtezan or a ſophiſt ?“ 
This Damo, whoſe manners were ſo caſy and 
voluptuous, happening to ſee a portrait of Pole- 
mon, his grave and commanding countenance, 


which was ſmoothed by the ſerenity of a pure 


conſcience, | 
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F conſcience, made fo lively an impreſſion on her, 
that ſhe bluſhed at the illuſory pleaſures ſhe pur- 


ſued, and the unreſtrained licentiouſneſs of her 
life. She was inſtantly converted, renounced her 
errors, and frequented the ſchools of philoſophy, 
and particularly that of Polemon. Since then, ſhe 


has built herſelf a ſmall houſe near his, where, as 


ſhe confeſſes herſelf, ſhe is incomparably happier 
than before; and in the peaceful retirement of 
philoſophy cultivates the flowers of her garden and 
the powers of her mind. So true it is, as one of 


our ſages has declared, that painting and ſculp- 


ture have a more ſtriking effect in the reforma- 
tion of manners than the leſſons of philoſophy.” 
As ſoon as we arrived I went into the bath, 


where my imagination ſtill hovered around 


Laſthenia, and wantoned among her charms. 
Her mind was now ſtill more richly adorned ; 
her train of fentiments ſtill more attractively 


amiable than before ; her beauty, which a life of 


intellectual and corporeal activity preſerved in 


'aFthe bloom of youth, renewed a flame that 


was ſtifled, but not extinguiſhed, and I again 


became an empaſſioned lover. Thus was I loſt 
in a luxurious reverie, when I was interrupted by 
A a call to ſupper. 


The table of Laſthenia was the ſchool of 
frogality ; ; not only from a principle of economy 


* | | preſcribed 
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preſcribed by the limits of her fortune, which 
' ſhe had never ſought to increaſe, but from an at- 
tention to the primary law of health, that of living 
temperately. Yet the moſt pleaſing, the moſt 
brilliant, and the beſt-informed ſociety of Athens, 
were anxious to be admitted to it ; and ſhe alſo 
received men of ordinary capacity. When the 
converſation turned on theſe, ſhe uſed to anſwer, 
that they were good and worthy people; and 
added, There is more ſociality in the intercourſe of 
the heart than in that of the mind, She was her- | 
ſelf the chief ornament of theſe parties, which he 
embelliſhed by her pleaſing talents, the attract- 
ive gaiety of her manners, and her ſweet, harmo- 
nious voice. Among her gueſts was the orator, 
Protagoras, whoſe eloquence had-procured him a 
very high reputation. He had exerciſed that pro- 
feſſion during forty years, and had amaſſed more 
money than ten of the moſt celebrated artiſts. 
could have accumulated by all their works, He 
told us that his diſciple Prodicus, who purſued 
the ſame line, delivered harangues at varickis | 
prices. ©] know ſomething of him,” ſaid 
Laſthenia, © for I had the curioſity to go and hear 
him. He delivers orations from two oboli to fifty | 
drachmas D. I have heard ſome of every price, 
and thought thoſe of fifty drachmas very dear.“ 


That is, from 2d, to 11. 125, 31d. ſterling. 
| Pro- 
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Protagoras, like all other ſophiſts, prided 

himſelf on ſpeaking extemporaneouſly on every 
ſubject; ſupporting the affirmative or nega» 
tive according to the choice of his hearers. 
The converſation happening to turn on the cha- 
racter of the ſage, we aſked him to deſcribe it. 
© That I will readily do,“ ſaid he; * and 1 
flatter myſelf Pole mon and Laſthenia will per- 
ceive in it the likeneſs of themſelves.” Pole mon 
thanked him gravely with a bow, and Laſthenia 
modeſtly caſt her eyes downward. The ſage“, 
continued Protagoras, © is completely maſter of 
himſelf. External wants diſturb not the tranquil- 
lity of his ſoul, and he is contented with his 
condition, and feels no deſire to change; for 
having juſtly appreciated every thing, he knows 
that by a change he ſhould gain nothing. He 
has but lictle need of other men ; for continually 
employed in exerciſing the powers of his mind, 
he draws both from himſelf, and from the uni- 
verſe at large, enjoy ments equally free from 
| diſguſt and remorſe. Such a being doubtleſs 
approximates the neareſt to true felicity ; and 
the intellectual and phyſical pleaſures he alter- 
nately enjoys ſecure and perpetuate his happi- 
neſs. In adverſity, the various evils of life af- 
fic him leſs than other men; for the * of 


See Hor. II. Sat. vii. 
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his mind fupports and ſoothes him with the con- 
ſolations of reaſon.” 

We praiſed the accuracy ef the portait, and 
unanimouſly agreed that brilliant talents and. a 
cultivated mind afford the pureſt of enjoyments, 
increaſe the ſphere of our pleaſures, render our 
lives intereſting and happy, and fortify us againſt 

that crowd of real or imaginary evils which af- 
flict and oppreſs the majority of mankind. Damo 
and Pole mon in partieular confeſſed that hap- 
pineſs had not dawned upon their exiſtence till 
they had quitted the paths of ſenſuality for the 
ſchools of philoſophy and virtue. | 
Protagoras now ſpoke of the death of Chry- 
Gppus. © He died,” ſaid Laſthenia, © in a fit 
of intoxication. A worthy exit for a pretended 
ſage, whoſaid, If I knew any one who excelled 
me in philoſophy, I would immediately go and 
ſtudy in his ſchool!” I doubt not poſterity will 
hugh at the vanity and preſumption of our phi- 
loſophers. —< I will ſay nothing,” replied Pro- 
"* tagoras, © of his pre ſumption; but with regard 
to his death, it is not a fact that he died, as is 
ſaid, by exceſs of wine, but, on the contrary, by 
an exceſs of laughter, at ſeeing an 0 eat figs one 
of a ſilver diſh.” 
Polemon, who fince his reformation had re- 
nounced the uſe of wine, faid, ** if Chryſippus 
did 
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with that fermented liquor. Nature has given us 


more uniform than that of man.”—* Do you 


| ould be ill, which he gained by dying at an ad- 


Wine is extremely uſcful.to man. Ir. aſſiſts di- 
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did not die by exceſs of wine, at leaſt his free uſe 
of it muſt have proved very injurious to his 
health. In fact, I know nothing ſo prejudicial 
or ſo abſurd as conftantly to drench ourſelves 


water for our beverage, which alone conſtitutes 
that of all other animals, and their health is far 


forget,” ſaid Protagoras, that wine was the pa- 
nacea of Eſculapius, who preſcribed it to his 
patients to prevent the drowſineſs of ſome, and 
to procure others ſleep ? To prove the good- 
neſs of this theory, he laid a wager he never 


vanced age ofa fall. Are you ignorant that the 
wiſe Hippocrates | recommended the drinking 
wine, from time to time, even to intoxication. 


geſtion, repairs the waſte of the animal ſpirits, 
corrects the bile, increaſes the inſenſible per- 
ſpiration, and renoyates the vital heat when ©. 
happens to decay. Lou have heard that Philo- 
crates, after an animated oration of Demoſthenes 
againſt Philip, having aſcended the tribune 
without being called upon 1 the public cryer “, 
began 


es | When the n were aſſembled a herald cried out, 


y Dees any one who is above fifty years of age wiſh to Jpeak hf 
When 
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began abruptly by ſaying, It is not ſurpriſing, 4 


O Athenians, that Demoſthenes and I ſhould. 


think differently, ſince he drinks water and 1 
drink wine.“ At this extraordinary exor- 
dium the people burſt into laughter :” and 
Protagoras concluded his anecdote by drink- 
ing off a large cup of wine. * I perceive,” 


faid Polemon, ſmiling, © my opponent is eſ- 


pouſing the cauſe of his miſtreſs: but he is not 
the leſs convinced that pure water is the moſt 
general beverage of mankind, that it is a great 
ſolvent, that water-drinkers enjoy better health 
than thoſe wg drink wine, and that they are 
in all reſpects more vigorous, their minds in 


general clearer, their memory ſtronger, and their 


ſenſations more exquiſite, Our celebrated De- 
moſthenes is an example of this truth. I would 
aſk Protagoras and Antiphilus, (another of the 
gueſts,) who ſeem ſo fond of yond filver cup, 
' whether, when they leave the table, they will 


| feel that lightneſs of body and that ſerenity of 
mind which are the marks of a healthy and eaſy - 


2 


— — 


When this orator had concluded, the officer again cried out, 


c And who elſe ? Thus all the old men had their turn; and 


after theſe, according to the laws of Solon, other citizens were 
allowed to ſpeak according to their ages: but in the time of 
Demoſthenes this law was no longer rigorouſly obſerved. 


vol. III. U digeſtion? 
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digeſtion ? On the contrary, they will feel their 
heads heavy, their eyes diſordered, and their legs 
trembling.” —* Since I am attacked,” replied 
Antiphilus, I muſt obſerve that you are con- 
founding the abuſe of wine with the moderate 
uſe of it. Wine contains an active ſpirit and a 
certain ſtimulating power, which exhilarate the 


brain, re- animate the juices, and invigorate the 
body Excuſe me,” interrupted Pole- 


mon, * but the inhabitants of the country, who 
only drink water, are more robuſt than thoſe 
who drink wine.” —< So it is believed,” re- 
turned Antiphilus ; © but this aſſertion has never 
been. demonſtrated.” —* To terminate this diſ- 
pute, exclaimed Laſthenia, „I adviſe Anti- 
philus more frequently to put water in his wine, 


and Polemon to put wine in his water.“ At 


this gay deciſion the company burſt into a laugh, 


and made Polemon drink ſome . wine, 
ſaying, 


At times tis ſweet to play the fool.“ 


The converſation, which even among the 
learned generally glances at objects rather than 
exhauſts them, and wantons, like a bird, from 
tree to tree, now turned on Envy, the venom 
of whoſe tongue poiſons the enjoyments of merit, 
rr ſhe laviſhes her applauſe on the dead 

through 
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through hatred to the living. * have placed a 
painting of that monſter,” ſaid Protagoras, in 
a grotto in my garden, where I have repreſented 
her with wild and haggard eyes, a, livid counte- 
nance full of wrinkles, ſnaky hair, three ſerpents 
in one hand, a ſeven-headed hydra in the other, 
and a ſerpent gnawing her boſom. By way of 
pleaſantry, I have placed in the back ground that 
ridiculous god of the Egyptians called Crepitus, 
who is repreſented as a child ſquatting down.” 


U2 
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CHAP. CVIL 
A tragical ſtory. 


00 this ſubject of envy Damo related a me- 
lancholy incident which happened during 
her reſidence at Corinth, between two painters 
named Egeſippus and Calliſtratus. United 
from their earlieſt youth in the bonds of 
friendſhip, they became ſtill more cloſely 
connected by the marriage of the latter with 
Cleobulina, ſiſter of the former. But envy 
ſecretly corroded the heart of Calliſtratus. The 
talents of Egeſippus daily and rapidly improved, 
he ſoared on the wings of genius, and his pic- 
tures were admired and preferred to thoſe of his 
friend. Bleſſed with an amiable and mild diſ- 
poſition, combined with gay and pleaſing man- 
ners, an engaging perſon, and an uncommon 
ſhare of modeſty, he was beloved and che- 
riſhed by the moſt poliſhed ſociety. Theſe 
ſucceſſes and this preference gave offence to 
Calliſtratus, who did not poſſeſs any of the ami- 


able qualities of his friend, and now became 
ſtill 
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fl more gloomy and ill-humoured, "Boe this : 
his wife mildly reproved him: while his brother- 
in-law attributing, his moroſeneſs to ſame re- 
verſe of fortune, made him an offer of his purſe, 
which he offered to divide with him; but 
nothing could ſoſten the ſullen temper of his 
mind. Egeſippus was painting a charming pic- 
ture, the ſubject of which was Venus contending 
with Cupid who ſhould ſooneſt fill a, baſket of 
flowers. He had repreſented the goddeſs 
crowned with myrtle and roſes, and with a lovely 
ſmile upon her lips, while Cupid, with extended 
wings, tinged with the moſt vivid blue and 
purple, was hovering around the flowers, which 
he gathered with the moſt buſy haſte. But be- 
hind Venus was Periſtera, a young and beautiful 
nymph, who ſecretly brought flowers, and threw 
them into the baſket. Egeſippus had often preſſed 
Calliſtratus to come and ſee his picture, and aſſiſt 
him with his opinion and advice. This, however, 
the latter had under various pretexts always re- 
fuſed ; nor did he ſee the painting till it was 
finiſhed, This production was too beautiful and 
too faultleſs for the eye of Envy to admire, Cal- 
liſtratus criticiſed it, propoſed a number of cor- 
rections, and recommended effacing its chief 
beauties, Egiſippus liſtened to his cenſures with 
docility: but ſurpriſed at the ſeverity of the cri- 
v 3 ticiſms, 
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N conſulted others who were equally ſkilful 


and far more candid; in compliance with whoſe 


advice he exhibited his picture without the leaſt 
alteration. Its ſucceſs was prodigious. From 
all parts a concourſe of people came to ſee it, 
and the name of Egeſippus was ſpread far and 
wide by the voice of Fame, What a dreadful 
wound to his envious rival ! who, however, en- 
deavoured to conſole himſelf with the hope that 


i picture he was ſecretly painting, to place in 


competition with that of his brother-in-law, 
would entirely eclipſe him, and raiſe his own 
name far above that of Egeſippus. This picture 
repreſented an infant Hercules, about ten monchs 
old, lying with his brother Iphicles, a child of 
the ſame age, in the vaſt ſhield of their father 


Amphitryon, while two monſtrous ſerpents were 


creeping into the buckler; their green back 


4 


rifing in various folds, and their hideous jaws 
diſtilling black poiſon. TIphicles, pale and pal- 


| pitating with fear, ſeemed to ſcream violently, 


while Hercules, ſmiling at having ſeized the 
ſerpents by the throat with his little hands, was 


me wing them, already dead, to his mother Alc- 


mena, who, with Amphitryon, had flown to their 
children, on hearing the cries of Iphicles. This 
picture was exhibited for ſome days, though 
without the name of the artiſt, by the ſide of 

that 


* 
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that of Egeſippus: but the colouring being 
Keble, and the whole deficient in boldneſs of ex- 
preſſion, produced little or no effect; and though 
it was talked of for a day, the ſpectators ſoon de- 
ſerted it for its rival. This diſappointment 
filled Calliſtratus with the moſt malignant hatred, 
and he vowed the deſtruction of Egeſippus. 
For this purpoſe he diſguiſed himſelf one 
dark night, and, armed with a poniard, waited 
for him in the ſtreet that leads to the Leſ- 
cha, where he no ſooner appeared than he | 
darted upon him, ſtabbed him twice, and left 
him weltering in his blood at the foot of a bronze 
ſtatue of Mercury. On his return. home, his 
wife obſerving him pale and wild, anxiouſly 
queſtioned him.: but he gave her no anſwer, 
and ſtalked rapidly to and fro, now reſting for a 
moment, now ſuddenly ſtarting from his ſeat, 
Alarmed at this violent agitation, ſhe endea- 
voured to ſoothe him, and tenderly embraced _ 
him: but he ſullenly repulſed her, and her af- 
fectionate endearments only increaſed his fury. 
At this moment they heard a knock at the door. 
It was the dying Egeſippus, who came to ſeek 
an aſylum in the houſe of his friend and relation. 
Some paſſengers had found him covered with 
blood, dragging himſelf lowly along, and aſked 

| V4 him 


FN 
tz 


on 
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him whither he would be carried: To Calliſ- 


tratus, ſaid Egeſippus, © He is my brother, 
and will receive my laſt breath.“ His aſſaſſin 
no ſooner heard the name of Egefippus than he 

was ſtruck with horror and alarm, and went to 


hide himſelf in the dark at the top of the houſe. 
Cleobulina flew to receive her brother, and 


weeping over him, laviſhed on him every care 
and attention in her power. In the meanwhye 
Egefippus inquired for Calliſtratus, whom he in- 
ſiſted on ſeeing, and preſſing him to his boſom 
before he died. Upon this Cleobulina went to 
ſeek for him, and brought him, though much 
againſt his will, to Egeſippus, The traitor em- 
braced his dying friend, dropped the tear of hy- 


pocriſy on his wounds, and even dared to aſk 


him what villain had committed this atrocious 
deed. J know not, my dear friend,” replied 
Egeſippus, with a faint and dying voice; I 
could not diſcern him : but I have never of- 
fended any one, at leaſt willingly, and did not 
deſerve this melancholy fate.'”—* Yes, my dear 
Egeſippus, exclaimed his murderer, © none but 


a monſter could have thus baſely aſſaulted you.” 


While he ſpoke theſe words, he bent over him, 
careſſed him, and ſeemed ,overwhelmed with 
grief. © I die leſs unhappy,” faid Egeſippus, 
* ſince I breathe my laſt in the arms of my friend 

and 
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and brother. Give me your hand; let me preſs 
it for the laſt time. Calliſtratus placed his mur- 
derous hand in that of his victim; and Egeſip- 
pus added, Weep not for my death, my dear 
Calliſtratus: be comforted ; your grief over- 
comes me, Take care of my ſiſter; and to 
you, Cleobulina, let me recommend your huſ- 
band, who is my beſt friend. Adieu! may you 
be happy !' Theſe were his laſt words. The mo- 
ment he expired Calliſtratus left him; and, diſ- 
tracted with remorſe, and purſued by the Furies, 
now threw himſelf upon a bed, now ſtarted up, 
ſtruck his hands againſt the wall, ſtamped with 
his feet, groaned, and tore his hair and clothes. 
His wife followed him : but ſeeing him thus 
vehemently agitated, dared not approach him, 
and ſhuddered with horror. Calliſtratus per- 
ceiving her, and being ſtill maſter of himſelf, 
compoſed his countenance, and walking up to 
her, ſaid, * You ſee how violently the death of fo 
dear a friend afflicts me. I am overwhelmed 
with deſpair! O that I could revenge your 
brother with the blood of his aſſaſſin! But 
who is he? Alas! I know not.'—* You know 
him not? cried ſhe: © but I know him!“ 
— You !'' exclaimed her aſtoniſhed huſband. —- 
© Yes,” returned ſhe, I know him, and will 
name him. Tis you! *tis you yourſelf! Now 

15 | 0 ſeize 
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ſeize the poniard, ſtrike the aſſaſſin, and no longer 
defile the earth or contaminate the air with 
your exiſtence ! After this dreadful exclama- 
tion ſhe fled from her huſband's: houſe, and took 
refuge with one of her ſiſters. The fame night 
Calliſtratus quitted Corinth, and from that time 
1 have never heard any thing relative to the 
fate of that execrable monſter. No doubt, if 
-he has eſcaped the vengeance of mankind, the 
thunder of the gods muſt haye reduced him to 
aſhes.” 

We all ſhuddered at this affecting hiſtory, 150 


poured forth imprecations againſt the monſter 
Envy, who conſtantly purſues men of talents 
either to deſtroy them or embitter their exiſtence. 


Laſthenia aſked Pole mon whether he had eyer 
been at Corinth: © Once,” ſaid he, * ſeduced 
into the flowery path of licentiouſneſs, I intended 
to have gone there: but now I would not ven- 
ture within the walls of a city, where courtezans 
not only enjoy public honours and conſideration, 
but even where the inhabitants pray to Venus to 
preſerve them, and increaſe their number.” 

The company now requeſted Polemon to read 


ſome part of a treatiſe he was writing on the 
manners and cuſtoms of Athens, and the charac- 


ter of its inhabitants. Moſt willingly,” replied 
the philoſopher ; * eſpecially as, in order to give 


it 


* 
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it the laft poliſh, I wiſh for the ſevere ani- 
madverſion of my friends, and the minute 
criticiſm of an Ariſtarchus.—But Protagoras 
ſneezes—May Jupiter fave you!“ ſaid Pole- 
mon, and every one repeated the compliment. 
« | et us ſee,” continued Polemon, * whether 
he is {till able to eat. Moſt undoubtedly,” 
replied Protagoras; © and to drink alfo ;”” and 
immediately drank off a cup of wine. « I 
congratulate you,” replied Pole mon; © for had 
you happened to loſe your appetite at this mo- 
ment, it would have been a. very bad omen for 
you.“ —< ] ſhould not be more alarmed at it,“ 

returned Protagoras, © than at ſeeing the liver 
of an animal appear unſound.” Laſthenia aſked 
Polemon to give the company ſome: account of 
ſmeezing, and the origin of the compliment ge- 
nerally uſed on that occaſion, as well as the good 
and bad omens ariſing from it. *I will readily 
endeavour to ſatisfy you on that head,” returned 
Polemon ; “ for this digreſſion will not be foreign 
to the ſubject of the manners of Athens.“ 
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CHAP. CVIIL 


The origin of the compliment uſed to thoſe who 
9 25 ſneeze, | 


nx cuſtom of ſaluting thoſe who ſneeze is 
very ancient, and extends over all the 
known world. The mythological account of it 
is, that when Prometheus formed the firſt man, 
he ſtole fire from heaven, carrying it in a phial, 
which he placed under the noſe of the ſtatue to 
make it breathe. The celeſtial phlogiſton ſoon 
penetrated into its head, inſinuated itfelf through | 
the fibres of the brain, and ſpread through all 
the venal fyſem ; upon which the firſt ſign of 
life this new being gave was that of ſneezing. 
Prometheus, delighted at this ſymptom, 1mme- 
diately exclaimed, May the gods blefs you! 
And this exclamation made ſo ſtrong an im 
preſſion on the firſt of our race, that he ever 

after uſed it on ſimilar occaſions, and handed it 
down to poſterity. EY 
« Ariſtotle and others have imagined this 
compliment originated in the religious reſpect 
paid in ancient times to the head, as the moſt 
IG diſtinguiſhed 
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diſtinguiſhed part of the body, and the abode 
and laboratory of the ſoul. The Egyptians and 
the Greeks imagine that ſneezing is a divine in- 
dication how to act on different occaſions; or a 
preſage of ſome fortunate or unfortunate event. 
When Xenophon was haranguing his ſoldiers, 
one of them happened to ſneeze, which the 
whole army took for a favourable ſign, and Xe- 
nophon offered a facrifice in gratitude to the 
gods. Alſo when the faithful Penelope prayed 
for the return of Ulyfles, her fon Telema- 
chus ſheezed fo loud, that he is ſaid to have 
ſhaken the whole palace ; ; upon which this ten- 
der wife was covinced her vows were heard. 

« Qur poets, you know, flatter beautiful 
women by ſaying that the Loves ſneezed at their 
birth. I know a young woman who ſneezed as 
| the wrote to her lover; a circumſtance which 
ſhe thought ſo favourable, that ſhe no longer 
doubted. of his love and fidelity. We Greeks 
ſay to thoſe who ſneeze, May you live! or 
Jupiter ſave you! and many people, when they 
happen to ſneeze, make the ſame ejaculation 
for themſelves. 

« We ſhould always confider the time and 
hour of the day at which we ſneeze. If a viſitor 
ſneeze at table, and leave off eating, it is a bad 
omen; and he who ſneezes when he riſes in the 

morning 


* 
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morning is threatened: with ſome misfortune in 
the courſe of the day. The moſt propitious time 
for ſneezing is from noon to midnight, and when 
the moon is in the ſign of the bull, the lion, the 
ſcales, the goat, or the fiſh. In the other conſtel- 
lations of the zodiac it is inauſpicious. 

« But if you wiſh to know my own idea on 
the origin of theſe compliments, I am of opinion 
that ſneezing 1s an evacuation 'of the brain, a 
proof of its healthy ſtate, and of a ſufficiency of 
natural heat and ſtrength. In this point of view, 
therefore, it deſerves a compliment. Other 

phyſicians pretend that it is a violent and dan- 
gerous convulſion of the brain. If this were 
true, though I by no means believe it, nothing 
could be more proper than to expreſs our good 
wiſhes on the occaſion ; and our hopes that this 
convulſion may produce no fatal conſequences. 

© This is all I have been able to collect rela- 
tive to that ancient cuſtom. The reſult is ſim- 
ply that at preſent we cannot ſneeze without ce- 
remony. But ſhould this cuſtom ceaſe, I ſhall 
ſubmit to the change with perfect readineſs *. I 

will 

* The following is the doctrine of the Rabbins on the ſub- 
ject. At the creation God laid down a law that every man 
ſhould ſneeze but once in his life, namely, when he died; 
this being the only kind of death known till the time 


of Jacob. That wiſe patriarch, however, humbled him- 
IPD | | ſelf 
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will now read you ſome fragments relative to the 
manners of this city, which I ſhall open as chance 
directs.“ So ſaying, he unfolded his tablets, 
and read as follows. | 


—— 


ſelf before God, and prayed that he might be excuſed 
from dying in this manner. His prayer was heard, and he 
ſneezed without dying, to the great aſtoniſhment of all thoſe 
who heard him. After this Jacob fell ill, which was an ad- 
ditional cauſe of wonder ; for till then no other ſpecies of ill- 
neſs was known than the final and fatal ſneeze. Hence 
men imagined Nature had changed her laws, and therefore 
thought fit ever after to ſay to thoſe who ſneeze, ©* God bleſs 
you !”? | | | | 

Almoſt all the nations of the earth have a ſimilar cuſtom. 
Thus the Romans, in particular, moſt ſcrupulouſly adhered to 
that of always ſaying, on thoſe occaſions, ** Salve,” which 
correſponds with the &. or Zev owooy of the Greeks. 

When the king of Monomotapa ſneezes, it is publicly 

proclaimed, and the whole city re-echoes with cries and ac- 
clamations of * Long live the king! | 
„In America, when the cacique of Guataja ſneezed,““ 
ſays the author of the Conqueſt of Florida, ' all the Indians 
bowed down and proſtrated themſelves before him, raifing 
their hands towards heaven, and praying to the ſun to protect 
and enlighten their ſovereign, and conſtantly to accompany” 
him.“ 
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CHAP. CIX. 
Manners of the Athenians. 


« Fen is a City that abounds in genius, 

'* grandeur, fickleneſs, inconſtancy, and 
fations. It contains about thirty thouſand in- 
habitants, excluſive of ſlaves. The Athenians 
pique themſelves on their elegance, and are ex, 
tremely fond of luxury. Like women, they 
wear embroidered clothes, paint their ſkins, 
friz their hair, perfume themſelves with | eſ- 
ſences and the moſt delicious odours, wear pen- 
dants in their ears, carry mirrors 1n their pockets, 
and have a complete dreſſing eſtabliſhment. 
They complain of vapours, megrims, and ner- 
vous affections; and the young men of faſhion 
not only make ſupper parties with courtezans, 
but paſs the whole day with them in public 
places, end the ſhops of the perfumers, gold- 
ſmiths and barbers, which are open to every one. 
There they lounge to hear the news, of which 
every Athenian is extremely greedy, and amuſe 
themſclves with ridiculing each other. They 


are naturally ſatirical, and treat facred and pro- 
phane 


* 
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phane ſubjeRts with equal levity. They paſs the 


day in viſiting, walking, and at the theatres, 


and their moſt ſerious occupations are attending 
the ſacrifices and feaſts of the gods, the aſſem- 
blies of the people, or exhibiting their moſt 


faſhionable dreſſes at the Prytaneum. Some 


times they crowd to the Odeum, to hear the 
bad muſic performed at that theatre, and to 


ſee the pantomime of laſcivious dances, inde- 


cent geſtures, and ſcenes of courtſhip, Youths, 
men, magiſtrates, and philoſophers, almoſt all 
. perſons in eaſy. circumſtances, purſue this courſe 
of life. Formerly moſt of the Athenians walked 
barefoot ; but Alcibiades has introduced a new 
kind of ſandal, which has been adopted by all 
people of faſhion, and is worn without ſtockings. 
Much ſelect company and much inſtructive con- 


verſation is met with under the different porticoes, 


and the people aſſemble, eſpecially in winter, at 
the public baths. There are alſo baths in pri- 


vate houſes, - which are uſed after walking, and 


before meals, When travelling, the Athenians 


only cover their head with a Jarge hat, the ſides 
of which are turned up. They uſually go on foot 
in the city and environs, and carry a cane: but 
of late the rich have uſed cars or litters, drawn 


by white mules, of great value, from Sicyon or 
the Peloponneſus. At Athens a cook is 2 


vol.. III. x very 
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very important perſonage, and it almoſt Excites 
laughter to hear of the government having 
"granted the freedom of the city to Cherips, be- 
cauſe his father had invented an excellent di ſh 

made with truffles. | 

The Athenians love wine, though they | are 
not addicted to drinking it in excels. They ſerve 
up at table locuſts, graſshoppers, and even 
fleſh of affes and moles. During the ſummer 
"they cool their wine in ſnow, in winter adorn 
their tables with the moſt brilliant flowers, 
and have buffoons at all their feafts. The 
young people amuſe themſelves with hunting, 
riding, and pantomime dances, are very fond 
of keeping peacocks, and delight in ani- 
mals from foreign parts; ſuch as parrots from 
Africa, pheaſants and pigeons from Sicily, dogs 
from Malta and Lacedæmon, horfes from 
Theſſaly and Argolis, mules from the Pelo- 
pPonneſus, and monkeys. Their converſation is 
light and frivolous, but full of wit; they are 
at once rude and polite, civil and ſlanderous, 
eſpecially towards women, and imagine that it 
is. impoſſible to live happily, or even to think 
or be well amuſed, any where but at Athens. 
As They pay great reſpe& to birth, eſpecially to 
thoſe whoſe anceſtors have given great examples 
s of virtue and bravery, gained battles, received 


* 
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prizes at the public games, or filled the firſt 
places in the magiſtracy. Theſe families, how- 
ever, enjoy no excluſive privileges, not even 
that of precedence : but their education qualifies 
them for the higheſt: honours and diſtinctions, 
to which the people delight in raifing them. 

ee Nature has given the Athenians the beſt 
eyes in the world. Their ſight is ſo ſtrong, that 
they diftinguiſh, at a diſtance of three hundred 
ſtadia, the plumes on the helmet of the ſtatue of 
Minerva. To the goodneſs of this organ may 
be attributed their progreſs in thoſe arts which 
are more immediately connected with drawing. 
The men are celebrated for the beauty of their 
form, in which the women can very rarely com- 
pare with them. That this defect, however, 
may not render the men indifferent to them, ten 
magiſtrates are appointed, called Gynæcocoſmi, 
to take cognizance of the dreſs of women, 
and who require them to decorate their per- 
ſon with the greateſt elegance and decency. 
This tribunal is extremely rigorous, laying a 
fine of a thoufand drachmas* on thoſe Who 
are ill-drefſed, and inſcribing their names on a 
tablet in the Ceramicus ; a puniſhment which for 
ever ruins them in the opinion of their country- 
men. 7 | 25 

* 321. 55, 10d, ſterling, 
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In their perſons the Athenians unite great 
' ſtrength and beauty. The fineſt children are 
born in the tribe of Colyttus, where they ſpeak 
ſooner than in any other parts. We owe theſe 
advantages to the ſalubrity of the air, and the 
admirable poſition of the mountains, which de- 
fend us from the impetuoſity of the north wind, 
and the humidity of that from the weſt. The 
inhabitants are generally long- lived, and ſubject 
to no endemic diſorder. The habitual uſe of 
honey, which abounds here, and ſurpaſſes that of 
any other country, contributes alſo very much to 
their health, and is a certain proof of the ſalu- 
brity of the air, and of the exhalations and va- 
pours that pervade it; for it is at the ſeaſon 
when the bees are at work that the perſpiration 
is moſt rapid. The Athenians receive very 
ſtrong impreſſions from all external objects, 
and in them every thing ſeems endued with ex- 
preſſion; not only their countenances and looks, 
but all their geſtures and attitudes. The rapid 
motion of their blood and animal ſpirits gives 
them that activity of mind and force of concep- 
tion which accelerate the proceſs of thought; 
and it has been obſerved, that at Athens men 
ſpeak more in a ſingle day than at Sparta in a 
year. | 5 | 
« The Athenians endeavour to maintain their - 
health and agility by a frequent uſe of ſtoves, for 


wit 
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the invention of which we are indebted to the 
celebrated Medea. It was her apparatus of fire 
and cauldrons that led the people to imagine ſhe 
reſtored men to youth by boiling them; a tale 
which was the more readily believed, as Medea 
endeavoured to miſlead the phyſicians, and 
kept her invention a profound ſecret. The 
ſtory of the death of Pelias is but a popular 
fable. The fa& was, he died by ſuffocation it in 
the bath“. 


| © Pelias, the uſurper of the i of Iolebos, 9 

warned by an oracle to beware of one of the deſcendants of 
Zolus who ſhould come to his court with one foot ſhod and the 
other bare, was jealous of Jaſon, the lawful heir, who had 
loſt one of his thoes in croſſing a river,, and whoſe uncommon 
dreſs and commanding aſpect had excited the admiration of 
his ſubjects. When Jaſon, therefore, demanded the kingdom, 
Peliastold him he would voluntarily reſign it, if the former would 
firſt ga ta Colchos to avenge the death of Phryxus the ſon of 
Athamas, whom Zetes had cruelly murdered. During his 
abſence, his father Æſon was reſtored to the vigor of youth 
by the magic of Medea, to the great aſtoniſhment of the in- 
habitants of Iolchos; and the daughters of Pelias expreſſing a 
wiſh to ſee their father's infirmities vaniſh by the ſame power- 
fol arts, Medea, to avenge the injuries of her huſband Jaſon, 
ſtill farther excited the eagerneſs of the Peliades, by cutting 
an old ram to pieces, boiling it in a cauldron, and thus turp- 
ing it into a fine young lamb, Having beheld this ſueceſſ- 
ful experiment, the Peliades cut their father's body in pieces, 
after having drawn out the blood from his veins, on the aſ- 
ſurance that Medea would reſtore him by her incantations. 
The limbs were immediately put into a cauldron of boiling 
water: hut Medea ſuffered the fleſh to be totally conſumed, 
| and refuſed the promiſed aſſiſtance. T. N. 
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ec At eighteen years of age the Athenians enrol 
their names, and take an oath to ſerve the re- 
public till their ſixtieth year“. None but citi- 
zens, however, are permitted to take the oath. 
Of theſe there are at preſent twenty thou- 

ſand, ten thouſand ſtrangers, and about forty 
thouſand domeſtics or ſlaves 7. The govern- 
vernment ſuperintends the education of the 
youth, and the Gymnaſia or Palæſtræ. Theſe 
are places appropriated both for corporeal and 

intellectual exerciſes, particularly dancing, which 
gives a certain eaſe and elegance, as well as a 
noble air to the body ; and muſic, which calms 
the paſſions and ſoftens the roughneſs of youth. 
The latter, however, is now grown fo licentious, 
that, like dancing, it is one of the chief cauſes 
of the preſent diffoluteneſs of manners, 
Riding and military evolutions alſo form a part 
of the exerciſes of youth. With regard to thoſe 
of the mind, they have maſters who teach them 
proſody, ſyntax, and the pronunciation of our 


At Sparta the age for bearing arms was from thirty till 
fixty ; and thoſe who were above or under thoſe ages mounted 
guard in the city; ſlaves never being armed but on very 
and. occaſions, The 25855 amounted only to ten thou- 
and 

1 The Aae had hired ſervants, who were freemen, 
and ſlaves, who were either priſoners of war, or purchaſed 
of ſlave-merchants, by whom they were n oy 


from Phrygia and My ſia. 
language, 
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language, and point out to them the yarious 
beauties that form an elegant ſtyle. - Hence 
ariſes that delicate, taſte, that love of fine 
poetry, with which the Athenians are ſo fond of 
enriching their memory, and for which they are 
ſo highly admired and beloved by forcign 
nations, 

1 But the talent to which they pay the moſt 
enthuſiaſtic attention is that of eloquence ; ; by 
which they riſe to the higheſt honours and the 
greateſt celebrity. 

« Zſchines, one of our firſt orators,. is 
Gxteen years older than Demoſthenes, vith 
whom he contended for the palm of eloquence: 
but the people having decreed the latter a crown 
of gold, Eſchines aſcended the tribune to attack 
Cteliphon, the propoſer of that decree, and De- 
moſthenes defended him. Here the two rivals 
diſputed for victory with the greateſt energy, and 
diſplayed all the rich powers of their genius. 
AEſchines, however, loſt the day, and was con- 
demned to baniſnment: but the generous De- 
moſthenes, ſo far from pre ſuming, on his victory, 
to increaſe the ſhame and affliction of his van- 
quiſhed rival, went to meet him as he was quit- 
ting Athens, and offered him his purſe, which he 
obliged him to accept. Æſchines was ſo much 
affected with this Kind action, that he forgave. 

X 4 him 


| his mauſoleum a column forty feet high, on which was placed 
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him his triumph, and exclaimed, © How can I 


ſufficiently eſteem a country, where J leave 


enemies ſo generous, that I deſpair of finding 
elſewhere friends who ſhall equal them,” 

0 It is a well-known fact that Demoſthenes 
ſhurs himſelf up for ſeveral years in a ſubterra- 
neous cavern; and that to avoid being tempted 
to quit it, he has one half of his head ſhaved ; and 
there, by the glimmering light of a {mall ap, 
compoſes his immortal harangues. 

« The ſchool of Iſocrates, like the Trojan 
horſe, poured forth a torrent of 'eloquent ora- 
tors and illuſtrious characters. When ſpeak- 
ing of that great man, we ought not to forget 
that he alone dared to wear mourning for So- 
crates, in the very face of the people who were 
his aſſaſſins *, The youth of Athens alſo culti- 


vate the tree of philoſophy : but beneath its 


ſhade a crowd of falſe philoſophers ariſe, who 
abound in cavils and paralogiſms, as if decked 
with patches from the cloak of a ſage, and ad- 


vancing his maxims and opinions, infulate and 


diſtort them to their own abſurd and fooliſh 
ſyſtems ; affecting to talk of humanity, diſinte- 
reſtedneſs, liberty, and patriotiſm ; thoſe im- 


„»The Athenians erected two fatoes to Iſocrates, and on 


a ſyten, as a ſymbol of his ſeductive eloquence. 
uk | portant 


— 
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portant virtues which they defile with their 
breath, as the Harpies infected with their touch 
the repaſt of Phineus. The manners of this 
city are already conſiderably changed. The 
love of pleaſure has baniſhed the enthuſiaſm of 
the nobler paſſions, and apathy and indifference 
ſucceeded: to the love of glory. Avarice and 
the thirſt of gain have acquired fo great an aſ- 
cendancy, that the following line of Ariſtopha- 
nes is become quite proverbial, 


* And dying, ftill extends his hand for more.” 


A bad ſyſtem of philoſophy, which refers every 
thing to ſenſual pleaſure, boldly propagates its 
fatal maxims at the public theatre. The poet 
Alexis is the firſt who has ventured to promul- 
gate thoſe Epicurean principles“. Why do you 
talk,” ſays he, of the Lycæum, the Academy, 
and the Portico, mere amuſements of ſophiſts, 
utterly deſtitute of every thing ſolid? Let us 
eat and drink, and enjoy the pleaſures of the 
table, for nothing can be more grateful to the 


* Here Polemon was miſtaken, Epicurus, who lived on 
water and the ſimpleſt food, was admired by Cicero as an ex- 
ample of abſtinence ; and though he was of opinion that the 
ſenſes are the origin of all our knowledge, he taught, that 
virtue was the only road to happineſs ; to live on a little, the 
greateſt riches; and the pleaſures of the mind far ſuperior 
to thoſe of the body. T. N. 

| heart, 
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heart. Virtue, honours, and dignities ! ye are 
but unſubſtantial dreams; for Death will come 
at the appointed time, and paralyſe and deſtroy 
you. All that we can call our own, or carry 
with us away, is what we cat and drink; for 
what now are Pericles, Codrus, and M iltiades? 2 
Alas! mere ſenſeleſs aſhes '—What depravity ! 
what an execrable ſyſtem of morals ! and yet this 
ſyſtem is publiſhed under the countenance of the 
magiſtrates! Here we often ſee wiſdom and mag- 
nanimity aſſociated with folly and baſeneſs, liberty 
with tyranny, auſterity with licentiouſneſs. Tis 
the philoſophy of Anaxagoras and Socrates 
clouded with the paradoxes and ſubtleties of the 
ſophiſts. Athens is now as much the ſchool of 
F and of vice as of literature and philoſo- 
by.” 

f After this long fragment, which Pole mon read 
with energy and vehemence, we requeſted him 
to repoſe himſelf; upon which he drank ſome 
water, and eat a morſel of meat. 
When he had done, Laſthenia aſked him if, 
in his picture of the manners of Athens, he had 
entirely forgotten the women? By no means,” 
faid Polemon. My picture would be totally 
incomplete, and far leſs intereſting. But to 
ſtudy and to know them requires more perſpi- 
cacity and a cloſer inveſtigation; for here we 
muſt 
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mult endeavour. to peep behind the. maſk. As 
yet I have but ſketched the outline of the por+ 
trait, of which [ will read you ſome detached 
paſſages. 

« The women of Athens ad to avoid 
the dreadful diſgrace I have already mentioned 
with regard to their dreſs, by adopting the moſt . 
ruinous luxury and the moſt extravagant faſhions, 
Never did any civilized nation make ſo much 
uſe of paint. They blacken their eyebrows and 
the pupils of their eyes, paint their cheeks and 
lips with the juice of the orchanet *, and coves 
their boſoms and their faces with white paint. 
This they lay on ſo thick, that almoſt all women 
appear alike, thus baniſhing from their counte- 
nances that variety which is the ſpring of indivis 
dual attachment, and fatiguing the eye with an 
uniformity. of deluſive charms. They carry 
their rage for fine ſhapes ſo far as to bind them- 
ſelves extremely tight, diminiſh, by faſting, 
the flow of the nutritious juices, and employ 
aſtringent and ferruginous powders to prevent 
the too great increaſe of their boſoms; at the 
ſame time ſtrongly compreſſing their bodies 
about the waiſt. A ſmall forchead being con- 
ſidered a great beauty, they cover that fea» 


* This plant yields a red colour, ſomewhat paler than 
crimſon, 
ture 
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ture with curls which almoſt touch their eye- 
brows, adorn their hair with yellow powder, 
and crown themſelves with flowers. Their 
ſhoes are very high, conſiſting of a ſandal or 


ſole faſtened on with claſps or bands. With 


women of rank this part of their dreſs is of gold. 
Theophraſtus uſed to fay that we ought to 
judge of women, between theſe ornaments and 
the decorations of their head, as we meaſure a 
fiſh from the head to the tail. They make vſe 
of fans, and only go out veiled. Women of 
diſtinction are prohibited by the law from ap- 
pearing in the ſtreets during the day, except 
when buſineſs of importance requires, on which 
occaſion they are attended by ſlaves, who ſhade 


6 


them from the ſun with ivory umbrellas; and at 


night they never go out without being attended 
by a ſlave, carrying a torch. They cannot ap- 


pear at public feſtivals without being ſurround- 


ed by eunuchs, Ethiopians, or female ſlaves, 
who are ſometimes their own property, ſome- 


times hired for the occaſion. They have an 


unbounded paſſion for the moſt uncommon and 


curious birds. With regard to their manners, | 


even the ſeverity of our laws cannot repreſs their 
fondneſs for coquetry and intrigue ; and the re- 
ſtraints of jealouſy ſerve but to increaſe the ar- 
dour of their imaginations. Amidſt the va- 

| cuity 
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cuity of leiſure, the charms of perpetual amuſe- 
ment, and the ſolicitations of a voluptuous 
climate, their minds are wholly devoted to the 
ſeductive intricacies of love, or the artifices 
of perſonal decoration. Thus all their ideas of 
virtue, every thing chat appears deſirable in 
life, conſiſts in throwing the myſterious veil of 
ſecrecy over their intrigues.” 
* You do not ſpare us,” exclaimed Laſthe- 
nia. * I aſſure you, however, I ſhall under- 
take the defence of my ſex; for though I can- 
not deny ſome irregularity in their conduct, 
yet the example of the men extenuates our 
faults. Moſt huſbands think only of perpetu- 
ating their name by the children their wives 
may give them. In fact, they marry chiefly 
that their domeſtic concerns may be properly 
ſuperintended, and keep their attentions, their 
endearments, and their careſſes for the courte- 
zans they maintain,” — We ought not,“ re- 
plied Polemon, « to wonder at the influence 
of theſe women on the public morals. They 
are better educated, more informed, and ſpeak 
the language with more purity than the ladies 
of Athens, and they frequent the ſchools of phi- 
loſophy ; while the education of women in ge- 
neral is ſo groſsly neglected, that the Graces, 
inſtead of attending their ſteps, fly their 
| preſence. 
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preſence. As Sappho uſed to ſay, They 
have not gathered the roſes of Parnaſſus, and 
therefore will' be unknown during their lives, 
and forgotten after death. They will paſs from 
undiſtinguiſhed inſignificance to the eternal ob- 
ſeurity of the tomb.“ 
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CHAP. CX. 
Crates — Anecdotes.—Hiftory of the Amazons. 
ROTAGORAS now informed us the magiſtrates 


P had decreed that the cynic Crates ſhould be 
maintained in the Prytaneum; upon which we 
all exclaimed againſt the decree in favour of a 
man who was totally uſeleſs to the ſtate. On 
the contrary,” ſaid Protagoras, he deſerves 
better of the republic than you imagine. He 
is the mediator and judge of all domeſtic diſ- 
putes, and particularly exerts himſelf to reconcile 
the diſagreements of huſbands and wives. He 
has lately performed this kind office to the 
phy ſician Nicomachus, who was at variance with 
his wife Praxila. This jealous huſband having 
imprudently returned from the aſſembly of the 
people be fore it broke up, caught Praxela and 
Myſon in the very fact. Boiling with rage, the 
injured huſband inſtantly ſeized his poniard and 
ruſhed upon the rival; but Praxila cried out, 
He did not ſeduce me, he uſed force. Yes,” 
ſaid Myſon, and I claim the benefit of the law.” 
Theſe words arreſted the arm of Nicdmachus ; 
for you know the law allows the huſbahd 

| | ro 
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to kill the paramour of his wife if he furpriſes 


him in the fact; but renders him guilty of 
murder if the wife declares that it was by vio- 
lence and not by prey: that he accompliſhed 
his triumph.” 

I obſerved, that this law appeared. to me 


very abſurd ; but Protagoras replied, that on the 
contrary, it was a very wile inſtitution : © for,” 


 "faid he, the arts of ſeduction are far more 


dangerous, becauſe far more eaſy to be employed, 
than force, which can very rarely be ſucceſsful. 
In the latter caſe, however, the huſband is 
allowed to repudiate his wife, and the gallant is 


condemned to a conſiderable fine, which is paid 


to the huſband. Nicomachus,” continued he, 
« was ſo much enraged that he would not in the 


leaſt relax from the utmoſt rigour of the law, 


and Praxila ſeemed to be Irretrievably ruined : 
for ſhe would have been excluded from all 


religious ceremonies, would no longer have the 
privilege of decorating her perſon, and every 


one might inſult her and tear her cloaths with 
impunity, In this diſtreſs ſhe applied to Crates, 


who was 1n habits of intimacy with her huſband, 


and promiſed his kind offices. Accordingly he 


went to Nicomachus, who was ſtill full of 
vengeance and fury. I ſhall not attempt,” 
ſaid Crates, © to conſole you by the example of 


other 
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other men, or of the gods, or by that fatality which 
always ſows ſome tares in the field of hymen: 
but tell me whoſe virtue is moſt firm his who 
walks with unſuſpecting confidence to the edge 
of the precipice, or his who having once been 

ſhipwrecked knows and avoids the rock on which 
he ſplit before? A Spartan once devoted him- 
ſelf to voluntary death in battle, becauſe at Ther- 
mopylæ ſome momentary weakneſs prevented 
him from ſacrificing. his life: and who can pre- 
ſumptuouſly ſay, he ſhall be uniformly virtuous ? 
what ſtoic ſo infallible that he can engage never 
fo deyiate from the path of virtue? Weakneſs is 
as inſeparable from human nature as gravity 
from matter.” Nicomachus treated this reaſon- 
ing as a mere paralogiſm ; declaring, © that man is 
born free; that the will alone determines us 
towards good or bad actions, and that we are 
always virtuous when we are determined to be 
ſo.” Crates now perceived that his arguments 
and his ſolicitations were loſt, and that he 
muſt recur to other weapons to ſhake the reſolu- 
tion of this injured huſband, The following was 
the method he employed, He applied to the 
courtezan Nais, a woman in whom youth and | 
beauty were combined with uncommon addreſs, 
and who came to his houſe as a niece lately 
arrived at Athens on account of her health. 

VOL, 111, Y She 
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She was dreſſed in a plain and modeſt ſtyle, 
and affected the air and manner of a ſimple, 
baſhful village maid. Thus prepared at home, 
Crates went to Nicomachus, ſpoke to him of 
the illneſs of his niece, and requeſted him to 
come and ſee her. A phyſician has little need 
of ſolicitation to exerciſe his ſkill, eſpecially when 
the object is a beautiful young woman. Nico- 
machus, therefore, immediately haſtened to his 
new patient who was lying on a bed apparently 
languiſhing in extreme pain. The ſon of Æſcu- 
lapius felt her pulſe, and finding it weak, irregu- 
lar, and intermitting, inquired, whether ſhe 
had any pain and dizzineſs in her head ?* ſhe 
ſaid ſhe had: © Any vapours? Yes,” ſhe im- 
mediately replied. « Cramps and uneaſineſs in 
her legs ?—* Les, ſhe anſwered again. Sufften 
alarms ?— Yes, frequently, ſaid ſhe. *©'Tis 
enough, lovely Nals, reſumed the phyſician, 
©] know the cauſe of your diſorder and ſhall ſoon 
cure you. We muſt begin, however, by amuſing 
and diverting your mind. In your fituation 


mirth and pleaſure are the chief ſpecifics,” Pre- | ; 


ſently after Nicomachus, ſmiling, ſaid to her 
pretended uncle, aſide, that his niece's diſorder 
was an hyſteric affection, ariſing from the new 
born ſenfations of love, and that he ought as ſoon 
as poſſible to procure her a huſband, I will 
| attend 
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attend to it,” replied Crates; ſmiling alſo ; © bur 
in the mean while you muſt find ſome palliatives, 
and come and ſee her frequently. Nicomachus 
ordered her feet to be bathed, and preſcribed a 
milk and vegetable diet, after which he took his 
leave, and promiſed to return in the evening. 
At that time he found Nats only attended by a 
female ſlave, who immediately withdrew. His 
patient received. him with that ſmile of pleaſure 
excited by the preſence of a phyſician in whom 
we place implicit confidence, and that baſhful joy 


attending the interviews of love. A light tranſ- 


parent dreſs half unveiled the moſt beautiful of 
forms, and ſuffered the eye to wanton among the 
charms of her ſnowy boſom. A ſoft and gentle 
light prevailed in her chamber, and "the lovely 
Nais often caſt a languiſhing look from her 
beauteous eyes at her dear Æſculapius, who in a 
tumult of agitation preſcribed an inconſiſtent 
variety of medicines, and ſtammered out con- 
tradictory advice. She complained of a violent 
cholic, and as Nicomachus anxiouſly applied 


his hand to the ſeat of the diſorder, Nais ſighed, - 


| oppoſed a feeble reſiſtance, till at length Nico- 
machus, overpowered with paſſion, ruſhed into 
her arms, on which Nais ſcreamed, and Crates 
ſuddenly appeared. What a dreadful ſcene ! 
every one ſeemed thunder-ſtruck ! yet every one 
12 was 
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was filent! What do I ſee?” at length ex- 


claimed the cynic, © what, you? the man who is 


always maſter of himſelf! and whoſe will is 


always free! you who are ſo inexorable to the 


faults of others! do you thus abuſe my con- 


| fidence, and ſeduce and violate the ſacred inno- 


cence of youth?“ Nicomachus would willingly 
have hid himſelf in the bowels of the carth—at 
length, however, partly recovering from his 


ſtupor, he attempted to excuſe himſelf, but 


heſitated and ſtammered, and was totally un- 
intelligible. Crates now took compaſſion on 
his embarraſſment, and after ſome further re- 
proaches ſaid, that more philoſophical and 
more indulgent than Nicomachus he would con- 


ſent to forgive him and conceal his crime, 
provided he in his turn would forgive the ſame 


weakneſs in his wife, and remit the fine he 
had demanded of Myſon. Nicomachus was 


too happy to obtain his pardon on theſe terms, 


which he eagerly accepted, and thus peace was 
reſtored, 


« The ſame Crates once ſaid to Gorgias the 
ſophiſt, who was exhorting the Greeks to uni- 
verſal and perpetual peace among themſelves, 
* How can you expect to reconcile ſuch oppoſite 


Intereſts, when you cannot even maintain Peace 
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in your own family, though it conſiſts but of 


three individuals, OO your wife, and a 
ſlave 1 


Protagoras was now filent, and Polemon 
related to us the melancholy cataſtrophe of. Ly- 


ſias, a philoſopher whoſe mind was enriched 
and adorned with a large ſtock of knowledge 
and erudition, but having the misfortune to 
loſe his wife he was ſo ſtrongly afflicted that 
his memory was ſuddenly paralyſed; and though 
his two daughters are continually calling him 
by name, and tenderly embracing him, he 
does not know them, but ſtares at them wildly, 
and reje&s their endearments. I was my- 


ſelf,” added he, „a witneſs to this afflictive 
ſcene.” 


ce know not,” continued he, „whether you 
are acquainted with Hyllus, the Theſſalian, who 
arrived here a decade and a half ago: he isa 
philologiſt, a ſophiſt, a phyſician, and a great 
talker. He related to me an amuſing anecdote 
which happened to him with Dionyſius the elder 
of Syracuſe. That tyrant, who, like all others, 
was a Conſtant prey to his fears and ſuſpicions, 
complaining one day in the preſence of his 
courtiers of the number of plots by which he 
was ſurrounded, Hyllus being preſent faid, 
Give me a talent, and I will communicate to 


v3 you 
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you a ſecret by which you will diſcover every 
one who conſpires againſt you. Dionyſius 
promiſed him the money provided his ſecret 
was infallible: upon which Hyllus took him 
aſide and faid, Give me the talent forthwith, 
and then the conſpirators being convinced T 
have enabled you to diſcover them will no 
longer dare to plot againſt you.“ Dionyſius was 
pleaſed with his ingenuity and addreſs, and cal- 
ling his treaſurer ordered him to give a talent 
to Hyllus.” | | 

« T can relate,” ſaid Damo, * an anecdote of 
Philip king of Macedon, which is perhaps 
'equally amuſing with that Polemon has juſt told. 
Philip having made a conſiderable number of 
priſoners of war, ordered them to be ſold by 
auction in his preſence. He was ſitting in a chair, 
and his robe being inadvertently in an indecent 
ſituation, one of the priſoners perceiving it, cried 
out when put up for ſale, * Philip, I demand my 
liberty, for I am a friend both of you and your 
family. In what reſpe&,” ſaid Philip, © and 
whence does this friendſhip between us ariſe ? — 
If you wiſh to know, replied the ſlave, I will 
whiſper. it in your ear.“ Upon this the king 
ordering him to be brought forward, the priſoner 
told him what he had obſerved, and Philip, 
1 | | pleaſed 
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GA with the delicate and. ingenious mode in 
which he had ſpoken of it, immediately ordered 
him to be liberated, ſaying; It is true he is one 
of my friends, although I had forgotten the 
circumſtance.” | 

After theſe anecdotes Polemon aſked me, 
whether in my travels in Aſia I had ſeen the - 
river Thermodon *, and the celebrated Ama- 
zons who inhabit its banks, or their intre- 
pid queen Pentheſilea, who fought ſo valiant- 
ly at the fiege of Troy, or Antiope, called 
alſo Hippolyte, who ventured to attack Her- 
cules, and being conquered and taken priſoner 
by him, married Theſeus, and became the 
mother of Hippolytus. No,” ſaid I, “ I have 
not been ſo far as the Thermodon, but in tra- 
verſing Cappadocia I inquired concerning the 
exiſtence and manners of that celebrated nation 
of women. Some hiſtorians pretend that they 
ſuffer no man to live among them, but once a 
year go to the frontiers of their territory to meet 
thoſe of the neighbouring countries, and that 
when they are delivered of children they keep 
the girls and ſend the boys to their fathers, It 
is added, that they burn the right breaſt in 


* The Thermodon is a river of | Cappadocia which falle 
into the Euxine Sea, 3 
* Y 4 order 
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order to draw the bow with more freedom 
- and hurl the javelin with more force *, preferv- 
ing the other to ſuckle their children, With- 
out pretending to be a critic, theſe ſtories 
appear to me very doubtful ; at leaſt I think 
the truth has been much embelliſhed with fic- 
tion. But the tradition which I eſteem moſt 
probable, is what I heard from an old man 
of that country, and on whoſe veracity I could 
depend. | {oe 
« The Greeks having carried war and devaſta- 
tion into the heart of their dominions, where they 
completely defeated them, and having carried off 
a number of priſoners on board their veſſels, had 
no ſooner got out to ſea than theſe heroines roſe 
upon their conquerors, maſſacred them and took 
poſſeſſion of the ſhips ; but being ignorant of 
navigation they were driven along by the winds 
and the waves till they arrived at Cremnos on 
the Palus Mzotis +, a city inhabited by a free 
nztion of Scythians. Here they made an in- 
curſion into the country, which they laid waſte, 


* Hence their name, Amazons, is now derived from «, non, 
and gala, mamma. = 01 


+ Now the ſea of Aſoph or Zaback, 
we while 
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while the Scythians, aftoniſhed at the proweſs of 
theſe unknown enemies, who ſeemed to have come 
down from heaven or ſprung from the ocean, 
took up arms to oppoſe them: when diſcovering 
the ſex of their antagoniſts by the bodies of the 
killed, they held a council of war, and determined 
no longer to engage with them in hoſtile combar. 
They choſe out an equal number of young men, 
whom they ſent to encamp near them with 
orders to avoid giving them battle, but on the 
contrary to win them over and gain their friend- 
ſhip and affections, hoping that by forming con- 
nexions with theſe heroines they might have a 
robuſt and warlike offspring. The youth who 
were choſen for this purpoſe conformed exactly 
to the inſtructions they had received; and the 
Amazons perceiving their antagoniſts had no 
with to injure. them, remained in a ſtate; of in- 
active ſecurity, In the meanwhile the two 
camps daily approximated towards each other, 
and the Scythians - obſerved that from time 
to time an Amazon quitted the camp, ſome- 
times alone, ſometimes attended by one of her 
companions. One of the former having watched 
them, as a falcon watches a dove, and at length 
perceiving one of theſe female warriors ſtraying 

into a wood, purſued and overtook her; upon 

which, inſtead of flying or repulſing him, ſhe re- 
| ceived 
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recived him with a ſmile of pleaſure. As they had 
no common language they ſpoke by geſtures, 
and anſwered in reciprocal glances, till at length 
nature converted theſe enemies into friends, and 
united them in the cloſeſt bonds of love. The 
Amazon was ſo well pleaſed with this interview 
that ſhe gave her conqueror to underſtand ſhe 
would return to the fame ſpot the next day, 
together with one of her companions, and in- 
vited him to do the ſame, accompanied by a 
friend, which he promiſed to do. When he 
returned to the camp he related his adventure, 
and with one of his comrades kept his appoint- 
ment on the following day. They were met 
by the Amazon and one of her friends, both 
young and beautiful, and the time paſſed as 

happily as before. | 
Thus by degrees the young Scythians ſubdued 
all theſe female warriors, who, however courage- 
ous in battle, readily yielded to the arms of love, 
and becoming mutually attached, the two camps 
ſoon united, each Scychian taking for his wife her 
whoſe favours he had obtained. When they be- 
gan to underſtand each other's language, the 
former propoſed to their wives to join the reſt of 
the nation and live together; but the Amazons 
anſwered, that it would be impoſſible for them 
to agree with the women of the country. Our 
| _ cuſtoms,” 
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euſtoms; faid they, are too oppoſite to theirs; 
we draw the bow, throw the javelin, and ride 
on horſeback, but are wholly anaccuſtomed to 
the uſual employments of our ſex. Vour women 
on the contrary are ignorant of every thing hut 
their domeſtic occupations, and paſs almoſt the 
whole of their time in chariots“; hut [ſince 
you are deſirous of continuing our union and 
drawing it cloſer, let us leave this country and 

ſettle beyond the Tanais. To this the Scy- 
thians conſented, and after croſſing that river 
marched during three days to the eaſtward till 
they arrived in the country which they now in- 
habit, under the name of Sauromatæ or Sarma- 
tians. The women ſtill adhere to their ancient 
cuſtoms, riding on. horſeback or hunting, ſome- 
times alone, ſometimes with their huſbands, 
whom they alſo accompany in war. The dreſs of 
'both ſexes is alike, and it is an eſtabliſhed rule, 
that no girl can be married till ſhe has killed an 
enemy. Hence many 'of them grow old and 


die without enjoying the privilege of matri- 
mony, | 


* Theſe were the Scythians called Nomades, whoſe es 
paſſed their time in carriages, while the men rode on horfe- 
back at the head of their flocks of ſheep and herds of oxen 


and horſes, continuing no longer in one place than they 
found plenty of herbage for their cattle, 


I #6 After 


, 
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Aſter theſe various narratives, Damo and 
Laſthenia recited ſcenes and verſes from ſeveral 
of the poets. Polemon, ſpeaking of the pleaſure 
we mutually received in this party, ſaid, © that a 
wiſe man ſhould never imitate the vulgar, who 
walt till the feaſts of Saturn, Bacchus, or Minerva, 
to take their fill of enjoyment. The ſoul,” ſaid 
he, «at all times naturally purſues pleaſing and 
agreeable objects. When we hear the ſweet 
harmony of muſic, and the melodious ſongs of 
birds; when we contemplate the pure azure of 
Heaven, or a ſmiling and beautiful proſpect 
diverſified with youthful animals gaily ſporting 
on the graſs, we ſeem to expand with joy, 
and to thrill with the livelieſt ſenfations of 
heartfelt pleaſure and delight. Let us leave it 
to the wicked and moroſe to complain of life 
and calumniate its enjoyments. Carneades 
has ſaid, as boxes, in which perfumes have 
been preſerved, retain their ſmell long after they 
are emptied, ſo a wiſe man retains the re- 
membrance of his virtuous actions which render 
him happy during the whole of his exiſtence. 
Yes,' exclaimed that philoſopher, this world 
is a temple worthy the majeſty of a ſupreme 
Ged, and hfe a perpetual feaſt to the man of 
virtue.“ | 


On 


'Y | 4 
. * 
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On this ſubject Polemon repeated ſome lines 
written by Solon in his old age; “ for,” ſaid he, 
te that grave legiſlator was as much a friend to 
pleaſure as to order and the laws. 


May Bacchus ſtill renew his rapt'rous fire, | | 
Young Cupid ſport around my hoary age, | 90 | 
The Muſe till charm me with her heavenly lyre, 
Till crown'd with flowers, I gaily quit the ſtage l“ 


# 
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CHAP. CXL 


Deſcription of Athens. — Purchaſe of a' flave.— 
Timon the miſantbropiſt.— A public entertain- 

ment. The environs of Athens, Morat (ſyſtem 
of Laſthenia. | 


; night Laſthenia invited me to accompany 
her the next day to the city, where ſhe 
was about to purchaſe a ſlave. We ſet off very 


early in the morning, and entered Athens by the 


road that leads to the Academy, and which is 
planted with cypreſſes. Here,” faid Laſthe- 


nia, © you can ſcarcely take a ſingle ſtep without 


walking over the aſhes of a hero. There,” con- 
tinued ſhe, © are the altars of the Muſes, of 
Mercury, of Hercules, and of Minerva. That 


large ohve-tree, to your right, is the ſecond that 


aroſe in Attica. Thoſe are the tombs of Thra- 
ſybulus, of Pericles, of Chabrias, and of Phor- 
mio. There are the cenotaphs of our brave 
warriors who have died in battle; and on the 
columns near them are engraved their names and 
countries.” As we entered Athens, I ſaid ro 


her, „ Your city appears to me very ill- built. 


The 
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The frees are narrow, crooked, and extremely 
irregular, and the houſes are in general 
mean and inconvenient. Theſe external ſtair- 

caſes and projecting upper ſtories disfigure the 
appearance of the buildings, intercept the light, 
and confine the circulation of the air. Thoſe 
hermæ of ſtone, in a cubic form, at the doors 
of the houſes, alſo offend the eye. I prefer 
thoſe altars covered with turf, that ſtand cloſe 
to them, and which are much more pleaſing 
objects. I obſerve, too, that you have but 
one fountain *, though it is true its place is 
in ſome meaſure ſupplied by wells and cif- 
terns.” . At your laſt viſit to Athens,” faid 
Laſthema, «© you did not make ſuch minute ob- 
ſervations. It is evident that three years of tra- 
velling have improved your judgment and 
formed your taſte. But on this ſubje& I muſt 
tell you the facetious remark of a. traveller, on 
his approach to Athens, where finding at the 
gates of the city a temple conſecrated to two 
deities, he exclaimed, ] muſt return; for ſince 
they lodge two gods in one houſe, ſurely there 
can be no room for me.“ It is certain, that 
in this city every thing is ſimple and mean,. 


» There was but one ſpring at Athens, from which 
nine ſubterraneous canals conveyed water to the vatious quar- 
ters of the city, 


excepting 
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excepting the porticoes, temples, and public 
edifices, in which all our magnificence is diſ- 
played. Thoſe fine plane-trees which adorn the 


great ſquare of the Academy were planted by 


Cimon, who converted a barren and naked ſpot 
into a rich and luxuriant garden, or rather a de- 
- Iightful grove, watered with beautiful fountains, 
and interſected with covered walks and extenſive 
liſts for the courſe. The principal families of 
Athens, who are very partial to the country, 


laviſn all their taſte and expence on their coun- 


try reſidences. There you will perceive a happy 
diſtribution, combined with elegance of orna- 
ment. The apartments are cool and luxurious; 
and in the gardens Nature ſeems to hold a per- 
petual jubilee.” 

When we came into the public Src where 
the ſlaves are ſold, Laſthenia ſaid to me, 


. - « Yonder is the altar of Pity. The Athenians 


are the only nation that pay divine honours to 
this moſt amiable of deities, who teaches us to 
compaſſionate all the misfortunes of others, while 


we bear our own with fortitude and reſignation. 


The worſhip paid to that goddeſs, together with 
the numerous altars raiſed by the Athenians to 
Modeſty, Fame, and Vigilance, prove them to 
be the moſt religious people of Greece.“ 


In 
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In the middle of this ſquare ſlaves of every 
age, ſex, and country were crowded together. 
Laſthenia having ſpoken to the proprietor of 
them, he placed them in a circle; and ordered 
them to dance, that we might be able to Judge 


bol their vigour and agility. Theſe poor wretches 


now leaped and exerted themſelves with all theit᷑ 
might; and when they abated their activity their 
maſter applied the rod. Laſthenia foon put an 
end to this miſerable exhibition, and bargained - 
for a young Scythian of a ſoft and intelligent 
countenance, at the ſame time demanding an 
account both of his corporeal defects and the faults 
of his diſpoſition ®, He is averſe to labour, 
replied the ſeller, © and of a melancholy tem- 
per; for frequently, inſtead of working, he 
amuſes himſelf with ſinging amorous and doleful 
pæans that would give an owl the vapours: but 
you will eaſily keep him in order by the rod.” 
Laſthenia choſe him notwithſtanding theſe . 
complaints; obſerving to me, © We are in the : 
preſence of the goddeſs of Pity, and ſhe: pleads 
in his favour : beſides I prefer mind to matter ; 
and I flatter myſelf my care, and the mildneſs of 
his. ſervitude, will reſtore him to cheerfulneſs, 


2 


> * 


* Slave-dealers were obliged to declare all the faults they 
knew their ſlaves to poſſeſs, otherwiſe the ſale was void. 


vor. IN, 2 and 
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and perhaps to happineſs : he will cultivate my 
flowers and my lettuces, and I will cultivate his 
underſtanding and his heart.” She paid for him 
fix hundred drachmas *. I now began to ſpeak of 
this cruel branch of commerce, which is ſo diſ- 
graceful to humanity. Laſthenia confeſſed ſhe 
had often ſnhuddered at it; that ſlavery was an 
outrage upon Nature, and equally degraded the 
buyer and the ſeller: < Yet,” continued ſhe, 
ce it is almoſt impoſſible to reform the abuſe. 
This trade is carried on to conſiderable” ex- 
tent in Greece: in Attica alone there are 
four hundred thouſand ſlaves employed in 
- agriculture, manufactures, mines, quarries, and 
all kinds of labour. Thoſe who have had 
the advantage of education, or are more fortu- 
nate, devote themſelves to the arts, and cultivate 
their talents. Tis but juſtice to ſay the Athe- 
nĩans treat their ſlaves with much leſs ſeverity 
than the Spartans exerciſe toward their Helotæ. 
Here no maſter has a right to kill his flave ; 
he can only put him in irons, condemn him to 
turn the mill, forbid him ee and ſeparate 
him from his wife.“ 

During this converſation we ſaw a man ap- 
proach us, ſingularly dreſſed, and followed by a 


*19l. 78, 6d, ſterling. 
crowd 
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crowd of people. Laſthenia knew him, and 
ſaid, * There is Timon the miſanthropiſt, who 
rarely appears in the city. Like an owl, he 
ſhuns the day-light ; for he hates mankind, and 
avoids them as wild beaſts. Let us watch him. 
O, ho! he is mounting the tribune ! let us hear 
what he will ſay. © O Athenians l' cried Timon, 
with a Stentorian voice, © I have a fig-tree in 
my field, whereon ſeveral perſons have already 
hung themſelves. I have determined to cur it 
down, and build in its place. If any of you, 
therefore, wiſh to make uſe of this convenience 
to hang yourſelves, let him make haſte. 1 will 
give you but four-and-twenty hours.“ He 
then quitted the tribune, and quietly went 
away. This ſarcaſm was fo far from offend- 
ing the people, that they laughed heartily and 
followed him, clapping their hands. 
As I paſſed through the ſtreets with Laſthenia, 
I faw a number of tables ſet out and covered 
with victuals. What feſtival,” ſaid I, “ or 
what rejoicing is this? Have you forgot- 
- ten,” returned ſhe, © that every new moon the 
rich ſet out tables for the poor, in honour of the 
goddeſs Hecate? All thoſe whom you ſee 
| haſtening to theſe tables, and eating fo heartily, 
live upon the public. Theſe poor wretches 
| Z 2 are 
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are deſtitute both of ſubſiſtence and work. 
This city,” continued ſhe, © is very populous ; 
and Attica can ſend twenty thouſand men into 
the field. 

I continued the whole day with 3 yet 
it paſſed away with the rapidity of an hour. 
What ſituation can be more delicious than to 
enjoy the ſociety of a woman we eſteem, 
whoſe converſation is enlivened and embel- 
liſhed with the charms of a cultivated under- 
ſtanding, with brilliant and ſolid acquirements, 
and the heartfelt faſcinations of modeſty and 
love? 

Let a certain degree of anxiety intruded- on 
my happineſs ; for ſhe ſpoke only of friendſhip, 
carefully avoiding . every ſofter remembrance, 
while each tender expreſſion I employed threw. 
a cloud of auſterity over her lovely countenance. 
The next day we were to walk together, and I 
reſolved to conduct her to the, ſpot we had vi- 
ſited at the beginning of our attachment to 
that ruſtic and ſolitary retreat where I firſt ſtole 
the luxury of a kiſs, and where her eyes and 
lips firſt cheriſhed my new-born hopes : for the 
firſt favours of love, however light, leave ſo in- 
delible an impreſſion on the heart, that the 
fainteſt recollection awakens our ſenſibility, and 


kindles the flame of paſſion. 8 
We 
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We ſet out early in the morning, and croſſed 
the Pædion, or country of Athens, of which 
Laſthenia pointed out the beauties. © It is 
watered,” ſaid ſhe, „by the Iliſſus “, the 


Cephiſus, and the Eridanus. The Ilifſus is con- 


ſecrated to the Muſes and ſeveral other deities. 


On its banks is a ſmall temple to Boreas, who, 


carried off Orithyia, daughter of Erechtheus king 
of Athens; and an altar dedicated to the Muſes. 
Here you may admire,” continued ſhe, “ the 
effects of labour, induſtry, ſalubrious air, and a 
good government. This country, though full 


of mountains and rocks, diſplays a molt ſmiling 


and animated proſpect, and is crowded with 
populous villages and towns. Do you obſerve 
that immenſe maſs of tufted olive-trees -which 
form yond extenſive foreſt ? thoſe hills, covered 
with vines, maples, cedars, arbuti, and fig- 
trees? Thoſe majeſtic plane-trees that adorn 
the Iliſſus have often ſhaded the divine Socrates ; 
and there no doubt it was that he brought Phi- 


loſophy down from heaven, and purſued her 


through the winding labyrinth of the human 


* The Iliſſus, which formerly waſhed the walls of Athens, 


now no longer retains the appearance of a ver, being di- 
vided into a multitude of ſmall (treams that water the gardens 
of the environs, The Cephiſus, which formerly traverſed the 


city, now no longer exiſts, nor even can its bed be giſco- 


vered. 
11 heart. 
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heart. But what moſt intereſts me in this mag- 
-nificent view is the contemplation of man. [I 
often aſſociate with the country people, and paſs 
my time in yillages, where I behold none but 
happy objects, or at leaſt ſuch as are exempt from 
cares and griefs. The labourer, while guiding 
his plough, trills out his ſimple ſong ; the arti- 
fan enjoys pleaſure while purſuing his accuſ- 
tomed Jabour ; and the philoſopher, even when 
meditating, beneath his tranquil ſhade, on the ills 
of life, and deploring the miſeries of mankind, 
is deriving happineſs from the employment of 
his mental powers.——But come and ſee the 
epitaph on yonder tomb: I have paſſed my 
tife in eating and drinking, and ſaying evil of man- 
kind.” —& And whom,” ſaid I, „does this epi- 
taph commemorate ?”—< Timocreon,” replied 
Laſthenia. He was at once an athleta and a 
Poet, having gained both poetical and gymnaſtic 
Prizes at Olympia; and was diſtinguiſhed for 
his voraciouſneſs and his ſatire, which he vented 
in particular againſt Simonides and Themiſto- 
cles. Although this portrait 1s not drawn for 
the whole of the human race, yet there are too 
many who reſemble it.“ | 
Thus wandering from ſcene to ſcene and 
from ſubject to ſubje&, at length I led Laſthe- 


pia to the wild receſs among the rocks, where 
my 
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my aſioh, and my victorious conteſt with the 
bull, firſt met the ſoft reward of a tender kiſs. 
As we entered it a delicious melancholy took 
poſſeſſion of my heart, and I caſt a tender look 
upon the turf which had then been our ſeat. 
What makes you thus ſerious ?*” cried Laſthe- 
nia; * why ſo thoughtful and abſent? . A 
tender recollection,“ faid I, *“ brings to my 
mind the happieſt incident of my life. Have 
you forgotten it? Have you eaten of the lotos 
mentioned by Homer, which obliterates all the 
traces of memory ?”—< No,” replied ſhe; 
te theſe ſcenes, and the dangers with which they _ 
were fraught, are {till preſent in my mind, and 
the remembrance of them is dear to me.“ 
« Theſe rocks,“ ſaid I, © are ſtill the ſame; 
yon caſcade ſtill pours its ſtream over the preci- 
pice, and repeats the ſame ſoothing murmurs. 
Theſe darkling trees ſtill afford us their friendly 
ſhade. Nothing has changed except Laſthenia. 
Laſthenia, however, was ſtill filent. She in- 
clined her head downwards, and ſeemed loſt in 
reflection. © Look,” ſaid I, * at that inſcrip- 
tion, which my hand engraved upon the rock, 
Could my life endure as long as theſe rocks, ftill I 
ſhould love Laſthenia; and upon thoſe trees, 
Flouriſh, that you may ſhade my Laſthenia: in- 
creaſe and flouriſh lite my affettion. Read allo 
| 2 4 the 
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the two lines near yon ſtatue of a Naiad, poyring 
forth the waters from her urn : 


With thee, in theſe wild ſcenes, ah! let me roam, 
Thy heart my univerſe, thy arms my home. 


Laſthenia read 'them, and continued filent ; 
yet ſhe could not help heaving a deep figh. We 
fat beſide each other, and I addreſſed her in 
language of the tendereſt regard, ſwearing I 
loved her more than ever. At length ſhe ſaid, 
« My dear Antenor, what uneaſineſs you cauſe 
me! what a ſubject of feeling and reflection! 
You are the only man who ever poſſeſſed my 
heart. Whether it be ſympathy or weakneſs, 
an illuſion of the heart or an impulſe of nature, 
ſome- irreſiſtible charm made me yours, and 
threv; me into your arms. But I draw the cur- 
tain over the paſt; for ſince that period I have 
. ſeriouſly reflected on this paſſion, which perhaps 
might be innocent in itſelf, yet becomes crimi- 
nal when it violates the precepts of morality and 
of the laws. If the laws ſtigmatize the gratifica- 
tion of our paſſions, what reſtraint remains for 
her who is once diſhonoured? Should ſhe 
brave public opinion, what motive can bind her 
to the practice of the other virtues? Modeſty 
is the ornament and treaſure of our ſex; and ſhe 
who has forfeited that will bluſh at no other 

vice, 
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vice. Thus you ſee the effects of corrupting 
us. The moſt ſacred duties, thoſe moſt conge- 
nial to the heart, become importunate and pain- 
ful; the bonds of ſociety are relaxed and diſ- 
ſolved: in ſhort, without principles of moral 
conduct we ſhould have neither citizens nor body 
politic, nor indeed any ſource of true happineſs. 
Thus, my dear Antenor, ſuffer me to forget my 
errors, and let us, for the future, confine our 
ſentiments within the limits of friendſhip. My 
reſolution is fixed. Another flip would de- 
grade me in my own eyes; nor could I forgive 
you were you to ſolicit ſuch a weakneſs.” 

I knew the firmneſs of her mind too well to 
flatter myſelf I could alter her determination; and 


therefore ſtill more ſtrongly attached to her by my 


admiration of her virtues than my paſſion for her 


charms, I propoſed that we- ſhould unite our 


hearts in the bonds of marriage. Were I,” 
replied ſhe, * to give you an immediate anſwer, 


certainly it would be a refuſal : but ſince you ſay 
your happineſs is involved in my deciſion, and 
perhaps mine alſo, I requeſt four-and-twenty 


hours to reffect upon it; and that is but a ſnort 


time for ſo important a ſubject. In the mean- 
while let us continue our walk, and talk of other 
ſubjects. | | 

; | | « Do 


7 
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Do you obſerve,” continued Laſthenia, *« ne 


building to the right, half-way up the hill, in 


the midſt of a cypreſs wood? It is the temple 


of ZEſculapius. Let us pay it a viſit.“ . Do 


you imagine,” ſaid I, that god will cure my 


_ paſſion ? — Why not?” replied ſhe. He 
raiſed Hippolytus from the dead. Do you think 


it eaſier to reſtore the dead to life than to extin- 
guiſh the flame of love ?” 

We now paſſed the ſpot where I had and 
and killed the bull that was running at Laſthenia. 
I pauſed and ſighed. And whence that ſigh?” 


faid Laſthenia.— Do you remember,” replied 


1, “ this field of battle, and the bull that threat- 


ened your life?“ “ It is impoſſible,” ſaid 
ſhe, © to forget ſo brave an action and fo im- 
portant a ſervice.” O that I had to fight with 
the Minotaur,” cried I, „or the Lernzan 
hydra! and oh, that I could obtain the ſame 
reward for my victory The combat,” re- 
turned Laſthenia, © would be more dangerous, 


and the reward by repetition become leſs ſweet,” 
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HAP. Nn 
Antenor and Laſthenia meet Ariſton. — His hiſtory. 


A Man very modeſtly dreſſed now came 
towards us. Here,” ſaid Laſthenia, * is a 
| philoſopher who is quite an original. You ſhall 
judge of him yourſelf.” - She accoſted him, and 
aſked him where he had been, and how he paſſed 
his time. © I paſs it, ſaid he, “ in ſeeing, hear- 
ing, and enjoying health, liberty, and repoſe, 
and at this time I am going to the houſe of 
that madman Theophraſtus.” —©* Mad!” cried , 
Laſthenia, „what an epithet! do you forget 
that a law of Solon forbids ſpeaking ill of the 
dead?“ . No matter,” anſwered he, I call 
every man mad who haraſſes and fatigues him- 
ſelf with labour and ſtudy, I call Carneades mad 
for burying himſelf in books and contemplation 
ſo as to neglect the care of his body, ſuffer his 
hair and nails to grow, and even forget the calls 
of appetite till his ſervant is obliged to put his 
food in his mouth ; and all this merely through 
overloading his memory with the parade of 
erudition, which a mere nothing or an inſtant of 
time may obliterate from our minds. I knew 
one Hermogenes, a great rhetorician and a pro- 


di 
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digy of early genius, who began to profeſs at 
fifteen years old, at eighteen wrote his rhetorica, 
a work in very high eſtimation, and at four-and- 
twenty had the ſingular misfortune to experience 
a kind of moral paralyſis, ſo that his memory, 
like the tun of the Danaids, could no longer 
retain any thing. Thus the only reward of all 
his labours, and of wearing out the ſpring of 
life in ſtudy was a premature imbecility.” ! Yet 
Theophraſtus,” ſaid Laſthenia,** retained his me- 
mory and judgment to the laſt moment of his 
life.“ But he is dead,” replied Ariſton, for 
that was the ſtranger's name, and of what uſe 
to him now are his labours and his fame ; we are 
not formed for thought but for action, not to 
- reaſon but to enjoy. The only real bleſſings are 
thoſe of nature. The heavens, the earth, the 
country, theſe are the only inexhauſtible ſources 
of happineſs. The poet Callimachus uſed very 
juſtly to ſay that a great book is a great evil,” 
henceforward the world ſhall be my only book 
and experience my only inftrutor.”—<« Yet,” 
ſaid Laſthenia, © notwithſtanding your cenſures 
of ſcience and ſtudy, you have devoted a 
great number of years to literary purſuits.” — 
« Yes,” returned he, “and whether from en- 
thuſiaſm, or, which is the ſame thing, from 


' _ madneſs, they made me leaner than the bird 


of 
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of Minerva. One of our philoſophers uſed to 
ſay, that © inthe courſe of his life he had only re- 
pented of three things ; having confided a ſecret 
to his wife, having gone by water when he 
could have gone by land, and having paſſed a 
day without doing any thing. I alſo have com- 
mitted three grear faults, the firſt having fatigued 
myſelf during five years with intenſe ſtudy, the 
ſecond having married, and the third having 
accepted a rich inheritance.”*!—< But why,” faid 
Laſthenia, '« do you repent of having married? 
eſpecially you who had a beautiful and amiable - 
wife. A chain,” returned he, © however well 
gilt, is ſtill a chain, and the moſt amiable of wo- 
men is ſtil] a woman.” “ But in what reſpect, 
added Laſthenia, * could an inheritance ſent you 
by the gods incommode you.” —*© From that 
dap,“ replied he, „my houſe was conſtantly 

, haunted by cares, fears, avarice, conſtraint, and 
trouble! What a burden are riches ! what 
eternal accounts to regulate, ſlaves to ſuper- 
intend, law- ſuits to carry on, debtors to purſue, 
old buildings to repair, new ones to erect, and 
lands to improve. If I were inclined to take a 
journey, the harveſt, the vintage, or the ſeed- 
time would not permit me to depart; if T 
wiſhed to dine, my cooks were not ready; ſa- 
tiated with abundance, my appetite failed and 
my 
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my digeſtion was bad; whether at home or 
abroad I was always ſurrounded with a crowd of 
pretended friends, who importuned me with 
their civilities; and if I was the leaſt ill my 
phyſicians, and relations would not ſuffer me to 
get well my own way: in ſhort, fatigued with 
my riches, : my books, and my wife, I one day 
determined irrevocably to ſhake off the burden, 
and break all my bonds aſunder. I began with 
my wife, I knew a young man, one of her 
relations, had once been attached to her, but, 
being more burdened with love than money, her 
friends had rejected him. I went to this youth 
and faid without further preface: I know you 
love my wife, and am come to offer you her 
hand. I am aware your fortune is ſmall and 
will myſelf enable you to bear the expenſe by 
giving you, as a marriage preſent, my eſtate at 
Brauron,near the foot of mount Pentelica“. Upon 
this, without waiting to hear him ſtammer out 
his thanks, I took him by the hand and brought 
him to my wife. Here,” ſaid I, as I entered, 
is Phidippus, your new huſband, he is of a 
mild temper and pleaſing manners, he loves you 
and ſuits your diſpoſition : come let us go to the 
magiſtrates and apply for a divorce.” On hearing 
this ſhe was thunderftruck and made no anſwer; 


29 This mountain ſupplied Athens with very fine marble. 
| da 
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but 1 added, I will rw you- together to ſettle 
matters between yourſelves, I am going to pre- 
ſent my petition to the tribunal, and ſummon 
you to appear there.” At my return the lovers 
had - agreed, and the bes was. 1 0 
performed. 

Though now diſembarnaſicd from this bond; 
I was ftill encumbered with my fortune. I 
invited therefore to dinner my two brothers, 
who being far from rich beheld my affluence, 
perhaps, with envy, and thought me the happieſt 
of mankind :. for the wiſe alone know the futility 
of riches, To this feaſt which was ſplendid and 
abundant, I alſo ſummoned moſt of my friends, 
the ſcene being the fineſt of my country houſes, 
where the buffet and the table diſplayed all the 
brilliancy of my richeſt plate. Bacchus opened 
his ſtores, and my gueſts vied with each other in 
praiſing the magnificence and delicacy of the 
feaſt, Towards its concluſion a ſuperb ſilver 
gilt vaſe, with a cover of the ſame material, made 
its appearance: The gueſts expreſſed the 
utmoſt aſtoniſhment and admiration at this 
wonder of the arts, and my brothers in parti- 
cular extolled its beauty and workmanſhip :-to 
which I replied that, fince they were pleaſed 
with the vaſe, I begged their acceptance of it 
together with all its contents. Delighted with 
| 15 this 
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this preſent they haſtened to open it,, ſuppoſing 


it to be full of gold; but on finding only 
ſome old tablets, I perceived their joy ſud- 


denly - abate, and was amuſed with their dif- 
appointment. I now aſked a friend who read 
well, to favour us with the contents of the tablets. 
What was the ſurpriſe of the company, and 


the joy of my brothers, when they diſcovered 


that it was a donation of all my plate, furniture, 
and property, reſerving to mſelf merely a farm 
adorned with a ſmall wood and a fountain, a few 
earthen veſſels and a fine marble ſtatue, ſym- 
bolical of nature, which I had placed in the 
middle of the wood! My brothers were con- 
founded and embarraſſed, and knew not whether 
they ought to accept or refuſe the preſent. 


They urged me to withdraw my kindneſs, or at 


leaſt to reſerve for myſelf a more conſiderable 
mare. No,” ſaid I, © my mind is determined, 
and theſe are the motives of my conduct: One 
day the ſophiſt Antiphon accoſted | Socrates, 


when ſurrounded by his diſciples, ſaying, “1 


thought philoſophy was calculated to make men 
happy; but it ſeems to me that you depart 
from that principle, for your mode of life is ; 
worſe than that of the loweſt ſlave. There 

eannot be worſe food or more miſerable clothes 


than yours, and money you never touch, yet 
money 
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money exhilarates him who poſſeſſes it, and pro- 
| cures him honours, diſtinctions, and pleaſures. 
In ſhort, Socrates, if your diſciples follow your 
example, you will teach them to lead a melan- 
choly and a gloomy life.“ I perceive, Anti- 
phon,” replied Socrates, * that you had rather 
die than adopt ſuch a mode of life. But do you 
find,” continued he, © that I am really in want of 
any thing? do you hear me complain of-cold 
or heat, of hunger or thirſt? you imagine 
happineſs conſiſts in magnificence, but I think, 
he who has the feweſt wants approaches the 
neareſt to the deity. All thoſe whom you call 
rich and happy are very glad to gain any pe- 
cuniary advantage; do you imagine the enjoy- 
ments of virtue are inferior to ſuch pleaſures.” 
Here Laſthenia interrupted Ariſton by aſking 
him, © Whether he did not reſemble certain kings 
who had more than once repented of abdicating 
their crowns ?? —< Judge, ſaid he, whether I 
am capable of harbouring theſe regrets. Now 
I can go where I pleaſe, and alone,—to the 
market, to the public ſquare, to take a rural 
walk, —-I can go on foot or on horſeback, can 
dine in the country or in town, under a fig- _ 
tree or in my chamber, and at what hour I 
pleaſe, If I am ſleepy I can lie down, can riſe 
late or early, work in my garden, read, or 
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enjoy the luxury of unoccupied leiſure accord- 
ing to my caprice. If. I am hot I go into the 
ſnade; if Jam cold I warm myſelf; and if I am 
tired of the town I run away to my little wood, 
where I enjoy life, reigning as it were alone, 
and, diveſted of my ambition and my avarice, 
exclaim like my maſter Socrates, when caſting 
his eyes over the pageantry of luxury and mag- 


nificence, How many things there are which 
I do not want!” 
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C HAP. EXIII. 


The houſe of Theophraſtus, his maxims and 
opinions. — Ariſton's ſiy.— The temple of e 
lapius, and a ſcene that paſſed there. 5 

W had now arrived at the houſe of Theo- 

phratus, which was occupied by a friend 
of Ariſton. We firſt entered a ſmall garden, in 
which was the buſt of Ariſtotle, after which we 
traverſed a portico adorned with maps, and 
went into the muſeum, where this philoſopher 
delivered his lectures on natural hiſtory. Over 
the door we read the ſame inſcription as on the 
temple of Delos. Juſtice is the nobleſt thing 
exiſting, health the beſt, and the accompliſhment of 
our wiſhes the moſt agreeable. Round the mu- 
ſeum were various apartments large enough to 
ſerve as retreats for ſeveral philoſophers. After 
viſiting theſe we walked in the garden, which was 
agreeably ſituated on the banks of the Iliſſus. 
Laſthenia now left us and went into an arbour, 
in which was a ſtatue of Theophraſtus. I found 
her there deeply loſt in thought, © What affects 
AA2 you, 
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you thus tenderly,” faid I. “My ſenſibility is 
awakened,” replied ſhe, © by the ſimilitude of 
my deceaſed friend, and the ſoothing remem- 
brance of his many amiable qualities. In this very 
ſpot he one day faid to me, My dear friend, 
I am now ninety-nine years old, and have lived 
long enough to know mankind. - In the courſe 
of my life I have ſeen all forts of characters and 
diſpoſitions, which I have always endeavoured to 
ſtudy, and it is my intention to deſcribe all their 
various virtues and vices, This work will be 
uſeful to the world, for it will ſhew them models 
which they may imitate.” Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he never finiſhed it, although he lived to 
the age of an hundred and ſeven years.” 

We now walked towards a large baſin. It 
was here, ſaid ſhe, © that two months previous 
to his death, that great philoſopher, when ſpeak- 
ing of the ſhort duration of life, obſerved to me, 
© In this baſin are carp that have lived at 
leaſt an hundred and fifty years; yet how nimbly 
and playfully they dart among the waters, and 
ſeem as lively as thoſe I have watched from 
the time they were ſpawned! I do not ſay with 
ſome philoſophers, that fiſh are immortal; Every 
thing that has a beginning muſt have an end; 
but fiſh living in an uniform element, where 


they are defended from the viciſſitudes and diſ- 
| turbances 
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turbances of the atmoſphere, are preſerved dur 
ing a longer period of time than other animals; 
and if the changes of the air, as is pretended, are 
the principal cauſes of the deſtruction of animal 
life, this accounts for the great longevity of 
filh. Beſides the more ſolid and cartilaginous 
parts of terreſtrial animals become oflified as 
they grow old, and when theſe are totally full and 
obſtructed, the motion of the parts ceaſes, and 
death enſues ; whereas the bones of fiſh being 
of a ſofter ſubſtance, are not ſubje& to ob- 
ſtructions which deſtroy life, at leaſt it is by 
flow and inſenſible degrees they acquire that 
ſolidity. Alas! added he, I have already 
lived almoſt to the age of a carp; but the time 
that is paſt has vaniſhed like a fleeting ſhadow, 
and to-morrow or the day after, or a few days 
hence my dream of life will be over.“ Al- 
though,” continued Laſthenia, “it is long ſince 
we had this converſation, it ſtill remains ſtrongly 
impreſſed on my mind. I remember that one 
day as I was waiting for him in yonder walk he 
perceived me, came towards me with a firm and 
quick ſtep, and ſeemed to have ſuddenly grown 
young again. Why this haſte and this agita- 
tion ? cried. I. © I am enraged,” replied he, with 
an incident I have juſt met with. I am come 
from the market at Athens, whither I went to buy 

ASA $: | ſome 
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ſome pot herbs ; but when I bid a price, “No, 
foreigner o, ” replied the herb-woman, © I muſt 
have more.” —* And how do you know,” ſaid I, 
« that I am a foreigner ?”—< I know it,” EY 
ſwered ſhe, „by your pronunciation.” I con- 
feſs,” continued Theophraſtus, that I was both 
aſtoniſhed and mortified to find that after paſſing 
my whole life at Athens, always ſtudying its 
language and dialect, I have not been able to 
acquire what the common people poſſeſs withour 
labour and ſtudy.” 

When we left this houſe we parted from 
Ariſton, who poſitively refuſed to ſup with us 
becauſe he was going to take a ruſtic meal at 
his farm, © There,” ſaid he, „I ſet my 
table in my little grove near the fountain, and 
a ſlave brings me milk, wine, and food in 
earthen. veſſels. He then retires, and leaves me 
- In ſweet ſociety with nature. I eat, drink, and 
reflect as I walk to and fro, or recline upon the 
greenſward watching the airy flight of the birds 
above me, and thus frequently continue my 
delicious repaſt during ſeveral hours.” As we 

were parting Laſthenia aſked after his fly, and 
whether he ſometimes ſaw it. © No,” replied 


At Athens every One was deemed a foreigner who was 


not a native of Attica, and thoſe who were not Greeks, 
Barbarians, 


he, | 
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1 Agnodice has delivered me from it for 
ever.” When we were alone I aſked Laſthe- 
nia to explain this alluſion. You muſt have 
perceived,” replied ſhe, © that this man bears 
the ſtamp of ſingularity. He has told you that 
during five years he wore himſelf out with con- 
ſtant application. Whenever he wiſhed to 
ſtudy he lay down on his belly, upon the ground 
ſurrounded with books, and at theſe times 
imagined he ſaw a fly light upon his noſe. Not- 
withſtanding his conſtant endeavours to drive it 
away, it ſtill returned and thus threw him into 
deſpair. The moſt ſkilful phyſicians were con- 
ſulted, but their learning and their remedies were 
unable to remove this daughter of heaven, as 
one of our poets has called it, from the noſe or 
rather from the imagination. of Ariſton. At 
length the celebrated Agnodice had the honour 
of performing a cure. This Agnodice is a wo- 
man of great talents, and had fo ſtrong a paſſion 
for the ſtudy of medicine that ſhe diſguiſed her- 
ſelf in man's cloaths to attend the lectures of her 
father Hierophilus, The ladies of Athens were 
ſo enthuſiaſtically fond of this female phyſician, 
that on her account they procured the abrogation 
of the law which prohibited women from the 
exerciſe of that profeſſion. This extraordinary 
woman being conſulted by one of Ariſton's 
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friends, undertook to relieve him from the im- 
portunity of the fly. She no ſooner ſaw her new 
patient than he aſked her what he had upon his 
noſe. © A fly,” replied Agnodice boldly, and hav- 
ing -by this ingenious artifice entirely gained the 
confidence of Ariſton, ſhe proceeded to inquire 
with the grave and ſagacious air of a phyſician, the 
originand ſymptoms of his diſorder, the habits of 
this pertinacious fly, and the hours when it came 
and went. She then ordered him draughts that 


were perfectly innocent, which having continued 
ſeveral days ſhe at length informed him that ſhe 


was about to extirpate the fly. Upon this ſhe 
took a knife from her pocket, drew it gently over 
his noſe, and immediately ſhewed him a fly 
which ſhe had concealed in her hand. Yes, 
there it is, cried Ariſton, © T know it well, it is | 
the very ſame that has ſo long tormented me.” 
Thus did this diſciple of Æſculapius cure the 
philoſopher of his phantaſm, and ſo true it is that 
moſt of our pains as well as our pleaſures depend 
on the imagination.” 

I now accompanied Laſthenia to the temple 
of Eſculapius where we found ſeveral men and 
a vaſt number of women. The ſtatue of the 
god is covered with a tunic and a white 


woollen cloak, and only his face, hands, and feet 
are 
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are viſible. « Who is that ſtatue,” ſaid I, * near 
the god and dreſſed in a ſimilar robe. ic It is 
Hygeia, his daughter,” anſwered Laſthenia, *“ a 
deity whom I invoke with the-greateſt fervour ; 
for that branch of medicine which is the true 
principle of health, and which conſiſts in temper- 
ance and ſobriety, is derived from her and bears 
her name. Do you obſerve thoſe women who 
are cutting off their treſſes and fixing them to 
the ſtatue of the goddeſs, while others are hanging 
up ſmall pictures?“ “ Theſe, no doubt,” ſaid 
I, © are votive offerings, in gratitude for the re- 
covery of health, or in order to obtain that bleſ- 
ſing.—“ Yes,” anſwered ſhe, “ a crowd of peo- 
ple are always ſoliciting the cure of the body, 
but no one thinks of applying to ZEſculapius to 
heal the. diſorders of the mind. No one prays 
for a mild and beneficent diſpoſition, or a grate- 
ful and feeling heart; for candour and equity; 
or the removal of vanity, envy, and all the vices 
that degrade mankind.” 

We now ſaw a woman of mature age and 
richly dreſſed enter the temple attended by 
ſeyeral ſlaves, Every eye was inſtantly turned 
towards her; ſhe walked with a very ſlow ſtep, 
and an air of melancholy languor was caſt over 
her countenance. She came to conſult the 
oracle, and ſlowly approaching the ſtatue, poured 
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forth” her complaints of extreme laſſitude to 
the god. *Tis becauſe you come from afar,” 
replied the oracle. God of Epidaurus,” faid 
ſhe, „what muſt I do? when evening comes I 
have no appetite.” “ Eat but little dinner,” 
anſwered the oracle. IJ am often unable to 
ſleep,” reſumed ſhe, © or if I do, I am uneaſy 
and diſturbed.” —< Riſe,” anſwered the oracle, 
« before mid-day.” — “ But I grow heavy,” 
faid ſhe, „and exerciſe overcomes me.“ 
« Make uſe of your legs,” anſwered the oracle. 
* . do not enjoy my life,“ ſaid ſhe, © but am 
a prey to the liſtleſs languor of apathy.” = 
« Employ yourſelf,“ anſwered the oracle, and 
exert your mind in the purſuit of ſome worthy 
object.. Wine diforders me,” ſaid ſhe.— 
« Drink water,” anſwered the oracle.“ I have 
a bad digeſtion,” ſaid ſne. . Faſt,” replied the 
oracle, © till hunger reſtores its viguor. . My 
health and ftrength are both impaired,” ſaid ſhe. 
* Tis becauſe you are growing old,” anſwered 
the oracle.“ Is it poſſible ?” cried ſhe ; © but 
How ſhall I cure this languor. —« The ſhorteſt 
way, Theoxena, anſwered the oracle, © is to 
die as your mother and grandmother have done 
before.“ — Son of Apollo! what fruitleſs 
advice you give me !” cried ſhe; © Is this your 
boaſted ſcience, which has cauſed you to be 

revered 
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revered and worſhipped throughout the world ? 
I knew all you have told me before I came. 
« Then why did you not make uſe of your 
knowledge,” ſaid the opel, « and ſave yourſelf 
the journey? ? 
This dramatic ſcene amuſed us much. We 
learnt from one of the inquirer's attendants that 


ſhe was very rich and came from Olympia; 


but that, overwhelmed with increaſing age, ſhe 
travelled from mere inquietude, always thinking 
herſelf at the point of death, and thus came to 
gonſult the oracle on her imaginary diſorders, 
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CH AP. CXIV, 


Incidents, Laſthenia 's anſwer to Antenor”s pro- 
poſals of marriage. Her noble conduct to 
Anaragoras. | ; . 


O returning home, Laſthenia found her father 
confined to his bed by a violent diſorder in 
his bowels. Upon this ſhe immediately gave 
orders for her door to be ſhut, and no one to be 
admitted. Nothing could equal the tender care 
and attentions which this amiable daughter paid 
to her aged parent. She was conſtantly at his 
bed-fide, thought of nothing but what might 
contribute to his relief, and being ſkilled in 
medicine, was his only phyſician. She ſuc- 
ceeded indeed ſo well, that her patient entirely 
recovered his health in a few days. 

This new proof of the real-worth of Laſthenia, 
the ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition, added to her 
uncommon good ſenſe and brilliant talents, con- 
firmed me in my determination to unite my 
deſtiny with hers, and I felt extremely impatient 


to receive her anſwer to my propoſal. But ſhe 


was too much affected by the illneſs of her father 
to 
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to admit of thy preſſing her on ſuch a ſubject. 
As ſoon as ſhe could leave him, ſhe came 
to me in the garden, together with her ſiſter, 
who having ſeparated from us for a moment, I 
reminded Laſthenia of her promiſe, and the de- 
ciſion I was ſo anxiouſly expecting. I have 
been thinking of it,” ſaid ſhe, © and will no 
longer defer communicating my thoughts on the 
ſubject. But look at my young ſiſter: ſee how 
lightly ſhe is tripping about! I doubt not ſhe is 
gathering you ſome flowers.” Accordingly that 
amiable girl preſently brought me a noſegay of 
jaſmine and caſſia; after which, without waiting 
for my thanks, ſhe went within doors. Her 
elder ſiſter now conducted me into the arbour of 
the Graces, the remembrance of which was ſo 
dear to my heart. It recalled to my mind that 
happy moment when I again found my Laſthenia, 
whom [I thought I had Joſt for ever, and whom 
I accuſed of ingratitude. I ſeated myſelf be- 
ſide her, and took her hand, which ſhe gave me 
without reſiſtance: but my heart was ſo full, and 
my mind ſo agitated, that I ſeemed to have loft 
all my ideas. Laſthenia was no leſs deeply 
merged in thought; and thus we abandoned 
each other to the moſt tender reverie, when on 
a ſudden 1 was awakened from itby the melodious 
tones of a cithara. The mulician, however, 
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was inviſible, and the ſound came from behind 
the arbour. This, perhaps, together with the 


ſoft ſenſations I then experienced, increaſed the 
charm and the ſweet illuſion of the muſic ; when, 


after delighting us with ſeveral anne airs, a 
female voice ſang the following ſonnet : 


Cupid, ceaſe thy rude alarms, 
Let me fhun thy dreaded ſway ; 
With thy fond deluſive charms, 
Chace not Innocence away. 


Earth and heaven thy power confeſs, 
Every heart before thee bows ; 
One poor mortal conqueſt leſs 

Tears no laurel from thy brows, 


Maſter of the world, then, ſpare 

One who pants but to be free; 

Peace alone her fondeſt care, 
Undiſturb'd felicity. 


But if thy relentleſs will 
This reluQant tribute claim, 
Let me feel thy gentleſt thrill, 
Warm me with thy pureſt flame. 


This little ſonnet was performed with the moſt 
elegant and faſcinating expreſſion. The voice 
of the ſyren, however, was evidently very youth- 
ful. As I thought it that of Teleſilla I went 


ſoftly out of the arbour to ſurpriſe her: but ſhe 
perceived 
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perceived my intention, and fled rapidly 
away. 
I then returned to Laſthenis, who ſaid, with 
a ſmile, “ She is a fugitive nymph, but ſhe 
will not always fly us. Let her mind but ex- 
pand, and in a few years this young plant will 
become the ornament of ſome luxuriant garden. 
The ſonnet ſhe has ſung is the offspring of her 
own Minerva : to me it merely owes a few cor- 
rections. | 
« But with regard to the anſwer you aſk me 
for, relative to our marriage, I have reflected 
much upon it, and my heart, I confeſs, has 
pleaded your cauſe, It even preſented to my ima- 
gination a faſcinating picture of a happy couple, 
united in the bonds of love, duty, mutual con- 
fidence, and concentration of intereſt. Thus 
I have ſtruggled with myſelf, and been violently 
agitated : but reaſon has at length proved vic- 
torious. Marriage would not harmonize with 
my character, my ſituation, or my habits. TI 
have invited my father to my houſe, that I might 
take care of him in my old age; and by ſo doing 
I diſcharge the moſt ſacred of duties. My 
younger ſiſter employs a part of my time, and I 
cultivate her opening mind with care and pleaſure. 
Hear my plan of life. Summer and winter I 
riſe with the my for five or ſix hours reſt ſatisfy | 
me, 
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me. I then paſs an hour in my ſtudy, in ſome 
literary purſuit, after which I devote a few mo- 
ments to domeſtic affairs. Theſe objects of 
attention, which appear ſo irkſome to moſt lite- 
rary people, are more ſimple and eaſy than is 
imagined. When order is once eſtabliſhed, and 
the machine wound up, *tis indolence or weak- 
neſs alone that can induce us to neglect it, or 
render thoſe cares painful which a well-regulated 
mind eaſily arranges and ſettles. Hence even 
Xenophon himſelf has condeſcended to write on 
domeſtic economy. Having diſpatched this 
buſineſs, I go to give my father a morning ſa- 
lutation ; after which I walk with Teleſilla in the 
garden, where a retired walk is our Lyczum. 
Here we ſtudy, diſcuſs the ſubjects on which we 
read, and ſhe repeats various paſſages with 
which I endeavour to adorn and ſtrengthen her 
memory, and improve her pronunciation. A 
horizontal dial, an invention brought to us from 
Babylon, regulates the duration of our leſſons; 
after which we join my father, with whom 
we take our morning repaſt. Fruits, milk, and 
honey, conſtitute our only food till the evening, 
which, according to the general cuſtom at a 
Athens, is the time of our principal meal. 
After breakfaſt we take a little recreation, but of 


a nature which is both ſalutary and uſeful, We 
vilit 
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viſit the aviary and the chickens, calling to- 
gether theſe little families which colle& round 
their mother, and run up to us for their accuſ- 
tomed food. We then water the flowers, and 
ſometimes, taking a knife in our hands, prune the 
luxuriance of the trees, or plant more. In theſe 
amuſements the gardener aſſiſts and direQs us, 
inſtructing us in that uſeſul and agreeable art, of 
which the inhabitants of cities are generally ig- 
norant. After theſe recreations I return to my 
ſtudy, or, accompanied by a ſingle ſlave, carry- 
ing my books and tablets, take a long ramble 
in the country. When I come home, which I 
ſeldom do till the hour of our principal meal, I 
find, perhaps, ſome of my friends, ſome intereſt- 
ing and philoſophical ſociety, waiting my arrival, 
and with them paſs the remainder of a happy and 
too rapid day. Wiſdom only becomes amiable 
and valuable by combining the pleaſures of the 
mind with the labours and duties of utility. I 
do not, however, adopt this mode of life: with 
undeviating preciſion ; for that would be to in- 
flict voluntary chains on myſelf. No; ſome va- 
riety is neceſſary to render life intereſting and 
agreeable ; and the mind that is a ſlave to method 
muſt ever be narrow and trifling.— I always re- 
turn, however, to my accuſtomed habits with 
new pleaſure, Thus you perceive my life is as 
happy as I can Teaſonably expe& on this ſide 
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the grave: for I enjoy health, competency, and 


all the intellectual and ſocial pleaſures. I am 
ready, indeed, to take leave of all theſe bleſſings, 
but each additional day of life I receive as a 
new benefit from the gods ®. Should I ſubmit to 
the yoke of marriage, I muſt neceſſarily break 
off all theſe habits, and engage in new duties. — 
« And why,” interrupted I, © ſhould you not 
ſtill continue abſolute. miſtreſs of your domain ?” 
e No, replied ſhe ; © I know too. well that 
deſpots cannot be beloved. The moſt indul- 
gent huſband has his particular habits and incli- 
nations, which he cannot entirely relinquiſh or 
continually repreſs; and if he attempt it, he will 
experience moments of ill humour which will at 
length chill the heart and ſour the temper. On 
my part, the more he. might do for me, the 
more kindneſs and attention ſhould I owe him; 
and both duty and reaſon would require of me 
theſe ſacrifices. The ſame remark applies to 
marriage as to what 1s called civil liberty. 
Hearing ſome. Athenians one day boaſting of 
the republican liberty they enjoyed, I re- 
plied, © You think yourſelves free within your 
walls, by the laws of the ſtate; yet are ſlaves 
by thoſe of ſociety,” Conſtantly. engaged either 
in intriguing for offices, or diſcharging the duties 
of them, ſtudying the diſpoſitions of men in order 
„ Sce Hor, Epiſt. I. 4. T. N. 
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to acquire their ſupport, cultivating the favour of 
the people, endeavouring to anticipate or avoid 
the plots, of the deſigning, and conforming to the 
rules of good-breeding and decorum, which are 
more rigorous than thoſe of Nature herſelf, you 
experience a continual reſtraint in your dreſs and 
deportment, as well as in your words and actions. 
—]Jut ſuch is marriage. It requires a recipro- 
city of politeneſs and attentions which in fact be- 


come fetters on our liberty. Hence it is that I 
have determined to renounce a plan of life, 


the proſpect of which, though ſo ſeducing to my 
heart, could not miſlead my reaſon. The ma- 
jority of mankind are miſerable, becauſe they 
know not how to ſeize the portion of happineſs 
that is ſuited to their capacities of enjoyment. 
They are guided merely by prejudice, and do 


not conſult either their hearts or their individual 


characters. How many would have been 


happier in the obſcurity of a cottage than be- 


neath the gilded ceilings of a palace! But as 
your friendſhip is dear to me, and as your ſo- 
ciety and regard contribute to the happineſs of 
my life, I have been reflecting on a plan, the ac- 
compliſhment of which will overwhelm me with 
joy. My ſiſter Teleſilla is a girl of genius, and 
has conſiderable aptitude for inſtruction. You 
are acquainted--with her muſical talents, and I 
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have heard you admire her perſon.” She is art - 
leſs; full of ſweetneſs and ſenſibility, and in ſhort 
Ithink yt _ apply to her wr line of one "ol our 


poets, EET ICT) 
Ihe fruit ſhall far herd the bloſſom? 3 promiſe. 


Conſider whether the ſiſter of your friend, with 
all theſe amiable qualities, is deſerving of a 
place in your heart. If fo, we will celebrate 
the nuptials a year hence; for at preſent mar- 
riage would be premature.” The concluſion of 
this ſpeech ſtruck me ſo forcibly, that I fell into 
a deep train of thought without making an an- 
* ſwer, when Teleſilla ſuddenly appeared, at which 
I was ſomewhat diſconcerted. Laſthenia per- 
ceiving it, ſmiled; and Teleſilla imagining her 
preſence was not deſired, appeared much em- 
barraſſed; upon which her ſiſter ſaid to her, 
et We were talking of you and your future wed- 
ding.“ At theie words this amiable girl was 
covered with bluſhes. © Cupid,” ſaid I, *“ has 
heard your prayer: but in lieu of granting that 
the moſt lovely of his nymphs ſhould ſhut up her 
heart againſt his influence, he gives you a 
lover and a huſband, who will make it his ſtudy 
to contribute to your happineſs and deſerve your 
affection. Whom muſt he refemble; to obtain 
that felicity ? “ Him,” anſwered ſhe, © who 
can run fafter than myſelf.” - Thos faying, ſhe 
OT W inſtantly 
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inſtantly ran away. I purſued her, and preſently | 


caught her, and from that day our union was de- 
termined on, and the celebration of our nuptials 
fixed for the following year. 
continued two months longer in this charm= 
ing family, conſtantly cheriſhed and treated as if 
I were all their future hopes. The candour and 


ſimplicity of Teleſilla, though now more baſh- 


ful and reſerved in her expreſſions, attached me 
to her more and more. For Laſthenia Jenter- 
tained a different kind of regard, which my ad- 
miration and eſteem rendered daily more delicate 
and refined, I even wondered at my firſt de- 
fires, and ſtill more that I could have obtained 
a conqueſt over ſuch pure and exalted virtue. 
Perhaps, however, this ſingle inſtance of weak - 


neſs, and which ſhe, afterwards ſo completely 
compenſated, ſo far from tarniſhing her charac- 


ter, increaſed its luſtre. Beſides, ſhould that be Aa 
fault in the eyes of a ſeyere ſtoic, by how many 
virtues did ſhe not atone for it! To give a 
more perfect ĩdea of the goodneſs of her heart, I 
ſhall ſelect, from a number of traits of generolicy, 
beneficence, and fortitude which do honour to 
her name, the two following, of which 1 was 
myſelf an eye-witneſs, 
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A peaſant was the proprietor of a ſmall field 
that lay contiguous to her eftate, and requeſted 
her to purchaſe it: but though it would have 
been extremely convenient to her to poſſeſs this 
mall piece of land, ſhe firſt inquired his reaſon 
for parting with it, « Tis with great regret,” 
replied he, © that I ſell it; but I am compelled 
by ſome unfeeling creditors, who have ſued me 
for debt.” —< And how much do you owe?“ ſaid 
Laſthenia.— A great deal,” replied the peaſant: 
te two talents *.”—* Well,” returned-ſhe, wy 
will give you the money, but you ſhall keep the 
field; and ſhould you ever be rich enough, mw. 


will repay me.” 
The following anecdote is at once a proof of 


intrepedity and greatneſs of ſoul. The philoſo- 
pher Anaxagoras, furnamed „Nos, (the mind,) was 
accuſed by his enemies of impiety and atheiſm, 
although he was one of the firſt diſcoverers of the 
Supreme Intelligence who reduced Chaos into 
Order. When Anaxagoras was apprized of this 
charge, he diſguiſed himſelf, and took refuge at 
the country- hol of Laſthenia, who concealed 
him ſeveral days, and at length enabled him to 
eſcape. N 
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come: informets- hearing. of . infatdi 


of the law, denounced her to the magiltrates, 


who ſummoned. her to give an account of her 
conduct; and as the puniſhment eſtabliſhed by 
law for this. crime is death, her whole houſe 
was filled with terror and deſpair. Her 
ſlaves, her ſervants, all ſhuddered with horror, 
burſt into tears, and proſtrating themſelves be- 
fore her, embraced her knees. Her father, her 
ſiſter, all her friends, and myſelf among the 
number, were full of conſternation and diſmay, 


and crowding round her, tenderly embraced ' 


her. She was affected with theſe proofs of at- 
tachment and concern, but ſhe herſelf conſoled 
us by the ſweet ſerenity of her countenance and 
the fortitude of her mind. © I have done my 
duty,” faid ſhe, „and have nothing to fear :” 
adding, in a low voice, © a cup of hemlock is 
ſoon ſwallowed.” We attended her to the tri- 
bunal, where, being aſked by one of the judges, 
with an auftere countenance, whether it was true 


that ſhe had dared. to give refuge to Anaxogo- 


ras, when proſcribed, fhe replied, with the calm 
intrepidity of innocence and fortitude, '© Thave : 
but it was not the ſtate criminal I received; it 
was the ſage who had been my protector and 
my friend; a man who had rendered me im- 
portant ſervices, and relieved me when in mis- 
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fortune. Now, therefore, that he was himſelf 
unfortunate, and condemned to death, I ſaved his 
life by expoſing my own. Could I refuſe to do 
this without being guilty of the blackeſt ingra» 
titude ? If I offend againſt the law, my blood 
will waſh out the tranſgreſſion: but if I violate 
thoſe of friendſhip and gratitude, the loſs of life 
can never cfface ſo great a blor.” This noble 
anſwer excited univerſal admiration ; and the 
Judges, in lieu of inflicting * ſent her 
. away with applauſe. 

At length the period fixed by Ariſtides for our 
return being nearly expired, Phanor's letters 
ſtrongly urged me to depart. Yet it was 
with great pain I took leave of theſe ſmiling 
ſcenes, where my days glided on in happy ſuc- 
ceſſion; where, after taſting the ſweets of peaceful 
repoſe, my firſt ideas each morning were the en- 
Joyments that awaited me, my firſt ſenſations the 
ſoft emotions of friendſhip ; and at the return of 
night, when laying my head upon my pillow, 
my thoughts wantoned -among the pleaſures of 
the n day, ' 
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Vifit at Oropus.— Feſtival of the Hyacinthia.— 
New inſtance of madneſs in Archias. — Anecdotes 
of Pindar.—The two friends ſet off for Sardis. 
— Marriage of Phanor.—T hey return to Thebes 
with Ariſtides and bis ps —Death F 
Ariſtides. N 


1 Now ſet out for Oropus, where the wiſe and 
amiable Diocles had formerly received me 
with ſuch friendly hoſpitality z and it gave me 
the ſincereſt pleaſure again to viſit this intereſt- 
ing family. I paſſed through the Diacria, of 
which, in my firſt journey, the beauties had 
eſcaped me; for my flight was performed by 
night, and the exceſs of my grief robbed: me of 
all my moral powers. The road through this 
country is the fineſt in Greece, and reſembles a 
garden-walk amidſt the moſt beautiful 1 
roſe laurel. Alon: 3 

On my arrival, the firſt object] beheld th | 
fore the houſe of Diocles was the amiable Chry- 
ſilla, ſitting beneath a fig- tree, and picking 
herbs, with her two little children Playing at her 
feet. 
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feet, She no ſooner beheld me than ſhe ſcream. 
ed with joy and ſurpriſe, and ran eagerly to- 
wards me. Having embraced each other, I 


inquired after her father and her huſband : „ Phi- 
lotas, ſaid ſhe, „is at work in the fields, but 


my father, alas! is no longer with us. He is de- 


parted for the Elyſian fields ! © I am going, faid 
he, a little before he expired in our arms, to 
rejoin my dear Euphemia, from whom I have 


been ſeparated twelve years. We bewailed our 
loſs bitterly, nor have our tears yet forgotten to 
flow.” As ſhe ſaid this, I perceived the pearly 


drops trickling down her cheek ; and to divert 
her from ſo melancholy a ſubject, I ſpoke of 
her children, careſſing them, and praiſing their 
infantine innocence and beauty. We then went 


in ſearch of her huſband, who was cutting away 


part of a rock, to complete, for his dear Chry- 
filla, a grotto already begun by Nature, at the 
foot of which wandered a ſmall tranflucent 
brook. Here he was preparing a cool retreat 
from the raging heats of ſummer. This ami- 
able couple gave me a moſt affectionate recep- 
tion. Philotas was now well-informed in moral 


philoſophy, in the ſcience. of politics, and in 


rural economy; and they both deſcribed the un- 
diſturbed happineſs and peaceful tranquillity of 


their lives, told me they loved each other as 
| dearly 
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dearly as on the firſt day of their marriage; that 
this affection was increaſed by the endearmenits 
of their blooming offspring; and that their ſoli- 
tude was often che ered by the pleaſing intruſion 
of friends; while healthful and moderate labour 
covered their board with abundance, | 
The next morning, at day-break, we all vi- 

ſited the tomb of the worthy Diocles, whoſe. 
aſhes were incloſed in the ſame urn with his dear 
Euphemia. The father, the mother, the chil. 
dren, and myſelf, all called upon his ſhade, 
poured forth the accuſtomed libations, and ſtrew. 


ed flowers over his grave. 
Aſter this ceremony I propoſed to ſet off for 


Thebes, and take leave of that worthy and; happy 
family, who enjoyed repoſe without idlenefs, 
plenty without ſuperfluity, and minds exempt 
from inquietude and remorſe : but the heayens 
being ſuddenly overcaſt, Chryſilla urged me to 
defer my departure till the next day with ſo much 
eloquence and grace, that notwithſtanding my 
ſtrong deſire to arrive at Thebes, I involuntarily 
yielded to her charming entreaties. This in- 
deed was a fortunate change in my plan; for the 
horizon grew blacker and blacker, and the 
clouds more gloomy, till at length burſting over 
our heads, they deluged the country with rain; 
while ſeated round a large brazier, we enjoyed 

0 even 
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even the bad weather abroad, by the contraſt it 
afforded with the | agreeable ſituation in which 
we were, and the heartfelt pleaſure we enjoyed 
in each other's company a pleaſure which was 
enhanced by the having made a wiſe choice, 
and avoided the inconveniences which others 
were obliged to brave. Chryſilla, followed 
by her two little children, prepared the ſupper, 
and Philotas converſed with me while cutting 
the ends of the props with which he intended to 
ſupport his vines. He told me that the pre- 
ceding year, when travelling in Laconia, he had 
been preſent at the feaſt of Hyacinthus, in the 
city of Amyclæ. I amdefirous,” ſaid I, * to 
know the particulars of that feſtival, eſpecially 
as I had intended to be preſent at it myſelf 
during my ſtay at Sparta, had not an adventure 
of my friend Phanor haſtened our departure, 
and deprived me of that pleaſure.— “ I will 
readily ſatisfy your curioſity,” ſaid he, “ for I 
was extremely attentive to every thing I ſaw. ' 
Tou know that Amyclæ is not far from 
Sparta? 41 do,“ ſaid I, © for I paſſed that 
way on my road to Gytheum.“ —< It is in that 
<city,” continued he, © in the month of Heca- 
tombzon *, that this feaſt is celebrated. 75 he 
: - MET 0914 VII: 1 ) 
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tomb of Hyacinthus is in the temple of Apollo, 
under the ſtatue of that god, the beſe of which 
is in form of an altar, adorned with baſs-reliefs 
of Ceres, Proſerpine, and Pluto, attended by 


the Parcæ and the Hours. After theſe, Venus, 


Diana, and Minerva are repreſented as carrying 
Hyacinthus to heaven, together with his ſiſter 
| Polybcea, who is ſaid to have died a virgin. On 
the day of this ſolemnity the prieſts, before they 
ſacrifice to Apollo, open a ſmall brazen gate on 
the left ſide of this altar*. On theſe oc caſions all 
the inhabitants of Lacedæmon crowd to Amy- 
clæ, and leave Sparta almoſt a deſert. During 
three days ſacrifices are offered to Hyacin- 
thus. The firſt is a day of mourning and 
ſadneſs for the death of that beautiful youth. 

No chaplets are worn at dinner; cakes are 
eaten in lieu of bread; no ſinging is permit- 
ted, nor any pæans performed in honour of 
Apollo. Every accuſtomed ceremony and wbat⸗ 
ever could give birth to ideas of mirth and 
gaiety, are laid aſide. The people eat their 


frugal meals in ſilence, and the gueſts return, 


home with dejected countenances. 1 
But on the ſecond day, as ſoon as the dawn 


appears, Joy and pleaſure again ſmile, upon the | 


»The following account is corrected by that of Athe- 


nzus. The deſcription of the third day ſeems to be an in- 


ference from an expreſſion of that writer, T. N. 4 claws 
earth, 
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eatth; and various'ſhews are exhibired, at which 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages are preſent, - 
Touchs, wich their garments girt about them, 
entertained the ſpectators by playing ſome- 
times on the flute, ſometimes on the ci- 
thara, and by ſinging in honour of Apollo 
in anapæſtic numbers and ſhrill acute ſounds. 
Other youths, who were active and well 
made, paſſed over the ſtage mounted on very 
fine horſes richly capariſoned, parading and 
_ Eurveting before the audience. At the fame 
time came other choruſes of youths, who ſang 
ſometimes in union, ſometimes alternately verſes 
adapted to the occaſion. With theſe were 
mingled dancers who performed ſome ancient 
dances to the flute and vocal muſic. In the 
midſt of thefe ſports came a number of virgins 
=. full of gaiety and ſmiles, and reſembling the 
E. nymphs of Diana. Some were in cars or 
chariots covered at the top, and magnifi-- 
cently adorned ; while others armed like war- 
riors rode race · chariots. Theſe ſhews being 
finiſhed, immenſe numbers of victims were im- 
molated on the altars of Apollo; the whole town 
was full of mirth, feſtivity, and pleaſure ; the 
inhabitants gave feaſts to their acquaintance and 
to their ſlaves; and wine, good chear, the 
hugh, the jeſt, and jovial ſongs enlivened the 
gueſts and intoxicated them with joy. Thele 
24 feaſts 
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feaſts concluded the amuſements of the day. 
Next morning the city aſſumed a new face. 
Silence and ſadneſs ſucceeded to the clamours of 
conviviality, and the death of the beautiful and 
unfortunate; Hyacinthus was again deplored. .., 
This ſtory engaged us till ſupper. When 
we ſat down to table 1 obſcrved that one place 
was left vacant, which I readily concluded was 


that of Diocles. Of this I took notice to the 


children, © Yes,” ſaid Philotas, that place 
will never be filled. Tis an homage due to 
our worthy father; and beſides we are deſirous 
to keep up an illuſion, which contributes to 
make us happy. We almoſt fancy him ſtill with 
us, addreſs ourſelves to him, and fondly imagine 
he liſtens to us and takes pleaſure in our con- 
verſation.” Our meal began with libations. 
Philotas poured ſome milk on the fire in honour 
of his houſehold gods, and at the concluſion 
burnt half a pigeon, which he had reſerved for 
that purpoſe, in honour of the good genius of 
Diocles, and the Dii manes. I now in- 
quired after Archias the merry madman, whoſe 
mind love had deranged. Philotas ſmiled at 
my queſtion, and faid, * You remind me alſo of 
my own folly ; for Who is without his ſhare. 
But mine is paſt while that of Archias is. FAO. 
groning worſe. 
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He lately ſaw a young woman on her wed- 
ding day enter the temple of Juno, together with 
the bridegroom, attended by her family and the 
accuſtomed pomp of that happy ceremony. The 
unſortunate Archias no ſooner beheld her than 

he became deeply enamoured of her charms. He 
drew near her, placed himſelf by her ſide, and 
when the prieſt took the bridegroom's hand to 
put it in that of the bride, Archias preſented 
his, and it was with great difficulty he was pre- 
vented from ſeizing the hand of the betrothed. 


His head is ſtill bewildered with this beauti- 


ful woman, whoſe huſband he believes himſelf 
to be, and whoſe name is Myrtho. When ſhe 
left the temple he followed her nurſe, dancing 
and ſinging an epithalamium on the occaſion. 
You know the. veneration we Greeks pay to, 
madmen, who are generally thought to be in- 
ſpired by the divinity *. Averſe, therefore, to 
contradicting him, the company ſuffered him to 
take his place at the table. He now ſparkled 
with joy, and was all animation at being poſſeſſed 
of ſo beautiful a wife. His eyes, his converſa- 
tion, his geſtures, and his tranſports, all ſnewed 
the delirium, both of his heart and bead, By 
turns he excited the laughter, the pity, the 


* The T arks allo ref; pet midmen and entertain the ſame 


25 . | ; 


anger, 
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anger, and the indulgence of the company. But 
towards the concluſion of the feaſt the affair 
became more ſerious; for Archias was urgent 
to take his ſuppoſed wife away with him. He 
ſwore ſhe was his; that he had married her, and 
that he would paſs the night with her; and it 
was with great difficulty he could be reſtrained, 
or that Myrtho could be reſcued from his arms. 
Perceiving he could not carry her off, he went 
to take poſſeſſion of the bridal chamber, where 
the nuptial torch was burning *. He had already 
thrown off his cloak and was taking off his tunic 
when the bride and bridegroom arrived. It was 
impoſſible to make him-underſtand that he was 
in an error, for he'cried out, That he had mar- 
ried Myrtho, and that he had a right to ſleep 
with his wife.” Unwilling to employ force, the 
family had recourſe to artifice. Myrtho diſ- 
appeared, and Archias was informed ſne was gone 
to his houſe, and was waiting for him; they 
added, that they were about to carry thither the 
nuptial torch, . which accordingly was imme- 


* As ſoon as the new married couple entered the bridal- 
chamber their friends came to take away the nuptial torch, 
leſt the bride, after having extinguiſhed it, ſhould lay it 
under the bed, or leſt the huſband ſhould leave it burning on 
ſome ſepulchre, which would prognoſticate the ſpeedy death 
of one or other of the parties. 


+ The Greeks uſually ſlept naked. 4 
VOL, II.. Cc C diately 
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diately taken away; and upon this Archias went 
home.” I was much entertained with this ad- 
ve nture, although I lamented the fate of the 
unfortunate madman. 4 
Next morning the whole family aroſe at the 
dawn of day, and we took a tender farewel of 
each other. I arrived the ſame day at Thebes, 
where Phanor expected me with impatience, 
and reproved me for my delay, We fixed our 
departure for the ſecond morning after our meet- 
ing, and I availed myſelf of this ſhort interval 
to pay a viſit to ſome of the temples with which 
the city is adorned. In that of Hercules is a 
ſtatue of the demi- god of white marble, and on 
the cieling his twelve labours are ſculptured by 
Praxiteles. Near the gate Homoloides, on a 
hill, is the temple of Apollo Iſmenius, ſo named 
from the river Iſmenias which runs near it. 
The Thebans annually elect a youth of good 
family, pleaſing countenance, and handſome 
_ perſon, to act as the prieſt of this god. This 
youth is called the laurcl-bearer, becauſe he 
wears a crown of laurel on his head, and the 
laurel-bearers who are rich, generally offer to 
Apollo a tripod of bronze. At the entrance of 
the temple is a Minerva by Scopas, and a Mer- 
cury by Phidias, and a few paces higher up is a 
| fountain 
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fountain conſecrated to Mars, which he Ry 
ſet a dragon to guard. 

The theatre is near the gate Prœtides, * not 
far from that edifice, on a ſmall eminence, the 
tomb of Amphion and Zethus, ſurrounded with 
ſtones that are neither cut nor poliſhed, It is 


pretended theſe are ſome of the ſtones which 


obeyed the ſound of Amphion's lyre. 

I now requeſted Phanor to conduct me to the 
tomb of Pindar, that prince of lyric poets, who, 
notwithſtanding the prejudice of the Greeks 


againſt Thebans “, ranks next to Homer: for he 


unites ſublimity of ſentiment, grandeur of ex- 


preſſion, and magnificence of ſtyle, boldneſs of 


metaphor, -and harmony of verſification, with 
the moſt rich and beautiful imagery. Oa the 
way Phanor related ſome anecdotes of this fa- 


vourite of the muſes, who learned the art of . 


making verſes from a woman named Myrtis, 


It is faid, that travelling one ſummer . day, 


when very young, and overcome with fatigue 
and heat, he lay down beneath the ſhade of a 


ſpreading tree and fell aſleep, when a ſwarm, of 


bees ſettled on his lips and left a honeycomb 
there, which was conſidered as a prognoſtic of 
the future ſweetneſs of his poetry. His fame 
was ſoon ſpread all oyer Greece, and a Pythian 


® Bcotum in craſſo jurares acre natum. Hos. 
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oracle raiſed his glory ſtill higher, by ordering 
the inhabitants of Delphi to preſent. him with 
half the firſt fruits they annually offered to 
Apollo. This great poet, however, was five 
times vanquiſhed at the olympian games by the 
celebrated Corinna, but ſhe owed her victories 
much more to the beauty of her perſon than the 


harmony of her lyre. 


*T was not the muſe, but Venus, gained the palm. 


Pindar, who like moſt poets, was very iraſcible *, 
revenged himſelf upon her by epigrams and 
farcaſms. Shortly before he died he is ſaid to 
have had a viſion, in which Proſerpine appeared 
to him and complained that ſhe was the only 
_ deity whom he had not celebrated in his poems, 
adding, © but I ſhall have my turn when you 
come into my power.” It is aſſerted that ten 
days after this dream he died ſuddenly at the 
theatre. At that time there lived at Thebes a 
venerable old woman, his relation, who per- 
formed his odes with great taſte and expreſſion. 
One night the poet appeared to this woman in 
her ſleep, and ſang a hymn which he ſaid he 
had juſt compoſed in honour of Proſerpine, and 


' which, when ſhe awoke ſhe remembered and 


committed to writing. Pindar, although the 


- Genus irritabile vatum. Hos. 


glory 
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glory of his country, was condemned to a con- 
ſiderable fine, for ſaying in one of his odes, 
That Athens was the chief ſupport of 
Greece v. The Athenians, however, gave him 
twice the amount of the fine, and have ſince 
placed his ſtatue before the temple of Mars, near 
thoſe of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton. 
PD.uaring this ſtory we paſſed the gate "A 
and arri ved at the foot of the ſtadium that leads to 
the tomb of Pindar. This ſtadium f is formed 
into a terrace, at the end of which we turned to the 
right and entered the horſe-courſe. The tomb 
is in the middle of the liſts : its ſtyle is ſimple, 
and it is overſhadowed by four cypreſles,. one 
being placed at each angle. Two funeral mo- 
numents adorn its ſides. On the one is ſculp- 
tured in demi-relief a lyre, over which is a 
crown of laurel, and on the other the infant 
Pindar ſleeping, with a ſwarm of bees on his lip, 
and others on the wing around him. We 
ſtrewed flowers on his tomb, called thrice upon 
his . ſhade, repeated his ſecond olympic. ode, 
wherein he draws ſo elegant and ſmiling a picture 
of the Fortunate Iſlands, and as we went away 
commended him to Wo"! Du Mane oh of tx 


220 Yo] Sit 5:4 4400 14 | | ö | | 
din ode.is not extant. * 
The places where the athletic 3 „ 
were called ſtadia, and ſometimes . a _ of the 
Nara T. N. | usb BREE. 
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The amorous Phanor would not permit me 
to Jengthen my ſtay at Thebes“, and we ſet off 
the following morning as ſoon as the bird of 
Mars f had uſhered in the day. We travelled 
with all poſſible expedition, and embarked as 
ſoon as we arrived at Oropus. During our 
voyage contrary winds often irritated the im- 
patience of Phanor, who promiſed to offer a 
heifer with gilt horns to Neptune, and an ox to 
Thetis, if they would accelerate our arrival. 
He alſo invoked Nereus, the fifty Nereids his 
daughters, and Caſtor and Pollux the tutelary 
gods of failors. Theſe prayers and vows, how- 
ever, did not reach thoſe deities, for although 
we had excellent rowers and were on board a 
good triremis, we did not land at Smyrna till 
mY the new moon, when we immediately took 


© „ "This « * is now called Thive or Thine, and occupies 
the ſpot where the citadel formerly ſtood, being built on an 
Eminence about a league in circumference : but is now a very 
inconſiderable place. There is alſo another place of nearly 
the ſame. name, Tine, once the ancient iſland of Tenos, 
of which the Malmſey wine is in high eſtimation. Fr. Ed. 
Others ſay Thebes was the preſent Stives, Cellarius. r. N. 


+ Alectryon, a ſoldier under Mars, being ſtationed by him 
at the door, during his amours with Venus, fell aſleep; in 
conſequence of which Apollo came and diſcovered the lovers, 
who were expoſed by Vulcan in each others arms before all 
the gods. | At this Mars was fo incenſed that he changed 
Alectryon into a cock, who ſtill remembering his former 
neglect daily announces the approach of the ſunn. 

1 ; horſes 
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horſes and ſpeedily artived in the delightful 
country of the Sardians. What a pure and 
lively joy we now experienced ! how the heart 
of the promiſed bridegroom palpitated with ex- 
pectation, eſpecially when we entered the happy 
abode of the lovely Athenais. We paſſed un- 
noticed into the garden, where we found Ariſ- 


tides alone, and embraced him with all the 
cordiality of friendſhip, while he expreſſed equal 


ſatisfaction at our return. After theſe firſt ſalu- 
tations he concealed us behind ſome trees to ſur- 
prize Athenais. Here we had ſcarcely taken out 
ſtation when ſhe accidentally appeared. Athe- 
nais afterwards afſured us, a ſenſation, for which 
ſhe could not account, having awakened a pre- 
fentiment of ſome happy event, had compelled 
her to quit her ſtudy and walk in the garden. 
Her grandfather accoſted her, faying, « do 
not think our friend Phanor will arrive very 
foon.” —< If fo,” replied ſhe, © it will not be 


his fault, for I have no doubt of his eagernefs to 


return.“ And ſhould he delay much longer,” 
replied Ariſtides, * will you forgive him?“ — 
« No,” ſaid ſhe, not if it ariſe from neg- 
ligence; but ſhould important affairs detain him, 
you have accuſtomed me to patience and dil- 

appointment, and I ſhall not complain.“ “0 You, 
know,” returned her grandfather, 5 that we are 
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8 5 mote tormented; by apprehenſions than realities, 
and that moſt of the evils and bleſſings of life 


depend on opinion. Thus to render yourſelf 


happy only imagine he is here. Who? Pha- 


nor,” cried ſne.—“ Yes,” ſaid Ariſtides, “ what 


: would you ſay were he now preſent?” —< O 


I ſhould ſcold: him for not ſhewing himſelf.” 
At theſe words Phanor ſprang forward and flung 
himſelf at her feet, overcome with ſenſibility and 
emotion. 

_ This affecting meeting bedewed te cheeks 
with. tears; when Phaloe being called, aſked, 
« Whether we had alſo brought her a huſband?” 
Phanor aſſured her he had one ready for her at 
Thebes, an amiable relation of his, who was 
worthy. of her affection, and waited with im- 
patience for her arrival. 

Two days after the nuptials were celebrated, 
and Athenais, according to the cuſtom of 
Greece, carried a ſacred baſket to the temple 
of Diana, as an offering to the goddeſs for the 
facrifice of her virginity. 


No language can pourtray the happineſs of 
this youthful couple. That ſoft rapture of the 
ſoul, that mutual tenderneſs of affection which 
afford a bright aſſurance of happineſs for the 
future, and of always living for each other, fill 
us with delight, incbriate us with pleaſure, and 

6 a enable 
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enable us to taſte upon.carth the pure and celeſfal 
felicity which the gods are ſaid to enjoy. 


When Ariſtides took a final leave of this 
happy retreat, which he called his Amaltheum, 


tears flowed down his cheeks, and with deep. 


regret he left the groves his hands had planted. 


When the Athenians heard, this juſt but un- 


fortunate man, whom they had long imagined 
to be dead, was at Thebes, their joy and gene- 
roſity at once burſt forth. He was recalled by 


the general voice of the people, his fine annulled, 


and the Prytanes gave each of the lifters a 
dowry of three thouſand drachmas *. Ariſtides 
did not, however, long enjoy the return of good 
fortune : for, whether through change of climate 
or exceſſive joy, he was ſeized in the month of 
Boedromion F with a ſudden weakneſs as he roſe 
from table ; when, perceiving that his end ap- 
proached, he aſſembled his children, and faid to 
them, ** Beſtow not tears, libations, and funeral 
ceremonies on my grave. Tis by our virtues 
that we ſhould honour the aſhes of our parents,” 
He expired ſoon alter; ſaying, © I am 9 we to 
take a long ſleep.” 

Alcibiades ordered his remains to be buried at 
the port of Phalerum, where the Athenians 


About a hundred pounds ſterling, 
+ September, | 


raiſed 
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raiſed a” monument to his memory, and ex- 
tended their generoſity to the deſcendants of 
- this great man. | 
Phaloe married a young Theban, a relation of 
Phanor's, with whom ſhe was perfectly happy, 
and with this amiable couple I lived till the ex- 
piration of the year fixed by Laſthenia for my 


marriage with Teleſilla. 
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CHAP. CXVI. 


Antenor's marriage with Telefilla. Deſcription of 


Laſebenia when old: her death. 


Duve my abſence the beauty of Telefilla 


had been daily encreafing and unfolding. 
Her countenance had grown more animated, 
her eyes ſpoke a more expreſſive language, her 


improving talents gave her features a. ſuperior | 


caſt of beauty, her amiable modeſty and timidity 
tempered the vivacity of her diſpoſition, her 
mind had become enriched with the molt pleaſ- 
ing and ſolid treaſures of ſcience, her diction was 


as pure as that of the firſt orator of Athens, and 
her voice, which was. now completely formed, 


yielded the ſweeteſt and moſt melodious tones. 
I married her within a decade after my arrival, and 
with her drank deep of the cup of felicity. I then 
more than ever felt that notwithſtanding the 
deluſive ſyſtem of ſome philoſophers, happineſs 
conſiſts rather in the affections of the heart and 
the exerciſe of our intellectual powers than in 
mere ſenſual enjoyments. For theſe muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be momentary, or if they are not pro- 


portioned 
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portioned to the weakneſs of our frames, fatigue 
and deſtroy the ſtrongeſt conſtitution, and bring 
. on diſeaſes and death, But the pleaſures of the 
mind and of the heart may be taſted at all times 
and at all hours. They accompany us every 
where, in the country and in town, in ſoli- 
tude and in ſociety: in a word, they embelliſh | 
the whole of our exiſtence. | 

4. aſthenia paſſed a healthy and robuſt old age. 
In her ſixtieth year ſhe ſtill continued her ac- 
cuſtomed walks and exerciſes, and purſued her 
ſtudies with unabated ardour. When ſhe was 
told this aſſiduity might prove injurious to her 
health, ſhe replied, © Tis better to wear our- 
ſelves out than grow ruſty.” Her countenance, 
, however, had ſuffered ſo little alteration, that 
the young people cultivated her ſociety with as 
much eagerneſs as had it been enhanced by the 
moſt blooming youth and beauty. A young 
man of one of the beſt families in Athens be- 
coming enamoured with her, and eagerly ſo- 
liciting her hand, Tallbenia replied, that ſhe 
would give him an anſwer the next day, when 
ſhe changed her dreſs, in which ſhe always exhi- 
biteda union of taſte and neatneſs, ſaying, * That 
it was neceſſary to hide the deformity of old 
age. She now dreſſed herſelf like a woman 
of her own years, ber tunic was of a dull 


| grey, 
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grey *, her mantua of courſe dark - coloured 
cloth, and the edge of her robe adorned with 
woollen fringe inſtead of gold and ſilver. She 
concealed her hair, which was ſtill very fine, and 
leaning on a ſtick received in this attitude her 
youthful lover. He no ſooner beheld her than 
he drew back in ſpeechleſs amazement. 1 was 


myſelf a witneſs to this ſcene. - Laſthenia ad- 


vanced towards him and aſked. him to conduct 
her to the temple, adding, © That ſhe was dreſſed 
in her wedding clothes, and in a manner ſuited 
to her age.” Upon this the young man per- 
ceived the abſurdity of his paſſion, and renounced, 
though with great reluctance, his amorous 
| ſolicitations. Fe 

At ſeventy. years of age ſhe learned ma- 
thematics, and made a conſiderable progreſs 
in that branch of ſcience. One day being 


complimented for the tranquillity and hap= 


The Greeks had only two ſorts of dreſs either for 
men or women; the tunic and the cloak: the tunic was 
the under-dreſs correſponding with our ſhirts, and the cloak 
was worn over it. The former was of linen or cotton; 
that of the woman trailed upon the ground, was faſtened apon 
the boſom with a claſp, and the edges were adorned with 
fringe in the form of feſtoons. The fringe uſed by the 
common people was of wool, that worn by the rich of gold 
or ſilver, Women of quality wore above their other dreſs a 


veil or mantua that trai!ed upon the ground, and was faſtened 


with a claſp of gold. | 
13 pineſs 
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pineſs ſhe enjoyed in old age, of which the prof. 
pect and approach excites ſo much horror in the 
majority of mankind, It atiſes, ſaid ſhe, 
from my having employed the firſt part of 
my life in rendering the laſt happy.” In ſhort, 
till the day of her death, which happened when 
eighty-five years old, ſhe purſued very nearly 
the ſame plan of life which ſhe had adopted at 
the age of thirty. Thus ſhe might ſay ſhe had 
. lived whole and entire to the laſt, having paſſed 
this long period without experiencing any illneſs 
of importance. | 
This amiable female philoſopher had a ſingu- 
lar preſentiment of her approaching diſſolution. 
The incredulous laugh at theſe warnings, which 
| excite the wonder and the doubts of the wiſe, 
who perceive they are ſo little capable of pene- 
trating the myſtery of cauſes, that they are 
obliged to ſubmit their reaſon to the reality of 
effects. Three days previous to her death ſhe 
ſent for me. Her health had not then received 
any violent ſhock, and ſhe declined like the 
clear brilliancy of the ſun deſcending from his 
meridian altitude. She ſaid to me, in a calm 
and ſerene tone of voice, © I have been labour- 
ing all this morning to arrange this heap of 
writings, which would be uſeleſs to poſterity, but 
which, by employing and intructing me, have 
blunted 
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blunted all the thorns of life, Here are three 


manuſcripts which I confide to your care, and 
which you may make public if they deſerve it. 
| The firſt is a tragedy, the ſecond a treatiſe on 


happineſs, and the third a political work which 
has employed me during forty years. Its object 


is to inquire what government is beſt adapted 
to the nature of man. The art of procuring 
to ſociety the greateſt poſſible degree of happi- 


neſs is one of the moſt important branches of 


moral philoſophy. Lou will perceive I do not 
incline to democracy, or the government of 
the mob; for that, in fact, is but anarchy deco- 
rated with the ſplendid name of liberty, All 
theſe petty republics will ſoon be merged in the 
vaſt empires of deſpotiſm. I have heard the 


wiſe Anacharſis ſay, many years ago, that at 
Athens the wiſe are obliged to conſult fools. In . 


my opinion the beſt government is that where 
the means employed are moſt ſimple, and the 


wheels of the machine leaſt complicated. When 
the people chooſe their magiſtrates, their choice 


is almoſt always bad, except in cafes of immi- - 


nent danger. Demagogues and men of am- 
bitious intrigue lead them whither they pleaſe ; 
while the honeſt, the upright, and the wiſe diſ- 
dain to ſolicit the ſuffrages of a capricious and 
ignorant mob. The head of the common 


people 
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people is too empty to comprehend the natur 
of liberty, which is a kind of food which they are 
unable to digeſt, and render ſalutary to ſociety 
at large. But I refer you to my work. All the 
reſt of my papers are condemned to the flames, 
and will be this day deſtroyed.” . And why, 
cried I, * will you treat them ſo unjuſtly ? 
Wait till — “ My dear friend, ſaid ſhe, 
cc my laſt hour approaches; Death ſtands, as it 
were, behind me, and in three days your. Laſ- 
thenia will repoſe with her anceſtors. Whether 
it be a preſentiment of my own, or whether our 
fouls derive ſome notion of futurity. from the 
deity of whom they are emanations, I feel that 
my death is certain. I have a ſecret, which I 
- muſt confide to you alone. Laſt night, as 1 
was reading and reflecting, my genius ſuddenly 
appeared to me with a mournful air, wearing no 
chaplet of flowers, and his head covered with a 
veil. I ſhuddered at the ſight, and roſe from my. 


ſeat, but it had vaniſhed. 
3 F rom that time an internal admonition 


warns me that my diſſolution will take place in 
three days. But conceal it from all the houſe; 
for they love me, and I would not unneceſſarily 
afflict them. Their grief and their tears would 
ſhake my firmneſs and depreſs my conſtancy.“ 
To this ſpeech I liſtened with a mixture of aſto- 

niſhment 


philoſophy, and told her ſhe might till live many, 
many years. My friend,“ ſaid ſhe, * do not 
truſt to a lamp that is going out.“ Having ſaid 


this, ſhe continued to burn her papers. Struck, 
in ſpite of myſelf, with this precaution, I watched 
her proceedings during the reſt of the day, and 


noticed her countenance, her words, and the 


action of her mind. She appeared perfectly 
calm, and her countenance was ſerene. I only 


perceived that, without the leaſt affectation, ſhe 


ſet her affairs in order, ſhunned that ſolitude of 
which ſhe was generally ſo fond, ſeemed more. 

defirous than ever of the company of her ſiſter 
and myſelf, and treated us with uncommon af- 


fection. 


The next day ſhe did not appear. Having 
ſought her ſome time, I found her in the cypreſs- 
grove, ſitting beſide an urn intended for her 
aſhes. She had a book in her hand, and ſeemed 


profoundly loſt in thought, What are you doing 


here,“ ſaid I, * thus penſive and ſolitary?“ I 


was reading,” ſaid ſhe, © that immortal work of 
Plato, his celebrated Phædon, which contains 
Vol. 1D, d D e 
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niſnment and terror; and though I knew ſhe-. 
always had the weakneſs and inconſiſtency ſo 

natural to the human heart, to believe in the 
exiſtence of genii, I endeavoured to combat this 
_ apparition, reminded her of the maxims of her 
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_ the dialogues of Socrates with Death. This 


work confirms me in my opinion of the immor- 


tality of the ſoul ; and the ſublime ſcene of that 
philoſopher's death reconciles me to the awful 
change, I ſeem ro be preſent- with him in his 
_ _ priſon, when the fatal cup arrives, and So- 
crates, addreſſing a prayer to heaven, receives 
it, and drinks the poiſon, Methinks I hear 
the cries and lamentations of his friends, while 
he, with a tranquil countenance, . reproaches 
them with their weakneſs, Methinks I ſee him 
walking to and fro, waiting for the attatk of 
Death, laying himſelf down on his bed becauſe 
his legs grow ſtiff, while the fatal effects of the 
poiſon extend ever the reſt of his body, and by 
degrees paralyſe his frame. A ſlave touches his 
feet, but they are inſenſible. At length he takes 
his laſt fare wel of his friends, whom he leaves, as 
it were; deſolate and forlorn upon the earth.— I 
hope my death will be equally peaceful and 
happy.” She added, “ have been amuſing 
myſelf with writing my epitaph, which you will 
ſoon inſcribe upon this urn: for to you I leave 
that pious office, Ir is as follows: 


"Theſe lifeleſs aſhes, once Laſthenia nam'd, 
Lov'd virtue, and or actions aim'd, ” 


What!“ cried I ; « til hols mehncholy 
OI: How is it Poſſible to unite ſuch 
ſtrength 
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ſtrength of mind and ſuch weak credulity 2” — 
« My friend,” ſaid ſhe, ©* Nature demands of 
me what ſhe has lent. I have no fear of Death: 
I have long been prepared for his attack, But 
he is now before my eyes and in my thoughts, 
and envelopes me in his ſhades : yet I contem- - 
plate him without dreading, his approach ; and 

you will ſoon learn whether this preſentiment is 
a notice from heaven, or the phantom of a weak 
and ſuperſtitious mind.” She paſſed the re- 
mainder of the day with us and ſome other 
friends, without ſhewing the leaſt dejection of 

mind, though ſhe frequently directed the con- 
verſation towards the nature of the ſoul, its im- 
materiality, and the opinions of philoſophers 
relative. to, its future exiſtence, * Where,” ſaid 
ſhe, „was the ſoul before its union with mat- 
ter? What is it about in the interval of lleep. 
or when the body is under the influence of le- 

thargy? Why is it ſo weak in infancy ? Why 
does it decay in old age? It was eaſy to per- 
ceive ſhe was deſirous of ſurviving her mortal 
frame, and was endeavouring to enlighten her 
mind with the diſcoveries of philoſophers, in 
order to ſupport her own opinion by theirs *. 


* An Engliſh lady having read the celebrated work of 
Sherlock on Death, hanged herſelf in her chamber, having 
written the following line upon the chimney; | 1 

| 


Sherlock, I die to clear theſe racking doubis. . 
| DD2 
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On the third day, which, according to es 
preſentiment, was to be the fatal limit of her 
career, I haftened to her chamber as ſoon as ſhe 
had riſen, and perceived in her countenance 
ſomewhat leſs tranquillity than uſual. She con- 
feſſed that ſhe awoke with an oppreſſion upon 
her ſpirits, ariſing from the reflection that this 
was the laſt day of her exiſtence,and that ſhe could 
not caſt her eyes on the objects round her, ob- 
jects which ſhe was about to quit for ever, without 
ſhedding tears: But, added ſhe, chearing up 
and ſmiling, * you muſt forgive me this weak- 
neſs ; tis my laſt ſigh for departing life.“ 


_ ow 


\ 


And the widow of John Sheffylde, Duke of Buckingham, 


| 
- 


in the epitaph engraved on her huſband's monument in Weſt- 


minſter Abbey, makes him ſay, 


Dubius ſed non improbus vixi ; 
Incertus morior, non perturbatus : 
Humanum eſt neſcire et errare. 
2 Deo confido 
© Omnipotenti benevolentifiimo, 
Ens entium ! miſerere mei! 


Thoogh doubting all beyond this world of ſtriſe, 
And finning oft, not vicious was my life, 
Hence WIS I meet the fatal blow; 
*T'ts man's to err in darkneſs here below. 

Oh! firſt and beſt of Beings ! wiſe and Juſt! 
Have mercy, for in thee alone I truſt! - 
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ec «Do you not perceive,” ſaid I, © that the day. 
is advancing rapidly, and yet you are as well as 
you were yeſterday ?''—* Many important 
events,“ returned ſhe, © may happen before it 
cloſes.” Having invited ſeveral of her moſt 


intimate friends to dinner, ſhe ordered a great 
entertainment, and did the honours with her ac- 
cuſtomed gracefulneſs and eaſe. . Her mind 


ſeemed to ſhine with renovated brilliancy, and 


ſhe charmed and faſcinated all the company. 
Alas! it was the farewel luſt of expiring 
beauty 
After ſupper ſhe had a concert; and when 
this was over, and no one remained but the 
people of the houſe, ſhe felt a ſudden ſhivering, 


_ cauſed a fire to be lighted, and aſked me to look 
for her Anacreon, and read her ſome of her 
favourite odes. As I proceeded, ſhe made fre- 
quent reflections on the ſhortneſs of human life, 
to which that philoſophical poet ſo frequently al- 
ludes. * Yes,” ſaid ſhe, © life is like a flaſh of 
lightning: yet it is now eighty-five years ſince 
a ſmall maſs of matter, after an eternity of in- 
ertneſs, became animated; and that maſs was 
myſelf, But for what purpoſe have 1 been 
placed upon this globe? Why has the deity, 
whether a beneficent being, or indifferent to 

| mankind, created me one moment to deſtroy 
D D 3 me 
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me the next? What is now become of thoſe days, 


and months, and hours which have ſo frequently 


been irkfome to me, and for whoſe more rapid 


fight 1 have often languiſhed? They are all 


now, alas merged and loſt in the abyſs of time. 


Even Time itſelf ſhall periſh! I am now 
about to give an account of my life and actions to 


that Being who creates and deſtroys by the 


energy of thought. On his goodneſs I implicitly 


rely; for I have neither been acquainted with 


vice, nor harboured hatred in my mind, and 
have done good whenever'it was in my- power. 
But proceed with Anacreon.” Some time 
after ſhe ſtopped me, ſaying, © That paſſage of 


 Anacreon brings to my mind an impromptu of 


Ariſtippus, which he made at a ſupper-party 


about ſixty years ago: 


Let's enjoy the paſſing day, 
And when Tyrant Death ſhall come, 
Love with flowers ſtrew the way, 
Smiling * deck the tomb.“ 


Scarcely had ſhe iced the laſt of theſe 
verſes: when ſhe ſuddenly fell into my arms. 


At this I was greatly alarmed, and called re- 


peatedly upon her name, but ſhe was no more. 
Thus died this adorable woman, whoſe mo- 
deſty and philoſophy alone prevented her fame 
from being cations ſpread abread, She not 
only 
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only equalled Leontium and Aſpaſia in the bril- 
liancy of her talents and the charms of her per- 
ſon, but ſhe excelled them by adding to theſe 
attractions that philoſophy of the heart to. which 
they were ſtrangers. Thoſe women were philoſo- 


phers in theory, or perhaps through vanity, but 
Laſthenia was ſuch in reality and through na- 


_ tural inclination, without effort or oſtentation, 
and even without being aware that ſhe deſerved 
the title, Yet they have been celebrated 


by poſterity ; while Laſthenia's name has only 
ſurvived in the memory of her friends, and will 


perhaps be forgotten when theſe are no more: 
happy if the tribute of praiſe and gratitude which 


I this day pay her may hereafter procure her 


that eſteem and admiration which ſhe ſo juſtly | 


obtained from all who had the good fortune to 
know her“. * 2 
.| Her 


* This admirable. woman had from her youth ſtudied the 
principles of moral philoſophy, and formed maxims for the 


regulation of her conduct. The following are ſome of thoſe I 


found among her papers: 
Not to ſacrifice her happineſs to the augmentation of her 
fortune, but to economize her property, and enjoy it, 


To eſtimate the pleaſures of the mind and of .the heart far 


above ſenſual enjoy ments. 


To be very indulgent to mankind; to only benefits with. 


out motives of intereſt or the expeRation of gratitude, bug 


from a ſenſe of duty, ard tie pleaſure ſhe derived from itz 
always 


— 
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Her death threw me into the deepeſt melan- 

choly, which, though time has ſomewhat 
foothed, it never can diſpel. I had loſt Pha- 
nor and his wife many years before; nor did 

my wife long ſurvive her ſiſter; and the two 

20 children ſhe brought me died before the age of 


KK ns 1 


always to reſpeRt their prejudices in vabllic, but not to JR 
their opinions till ſhe had maturely examined them. 
h To make her conſcience her * between herſelf * 
mankind. 
Not to paſs nds day without devoting a portion of 
ber time to ſtudy ; for _y who do not advance, go back. 
ward. - 
To prefer duty to 8 and pleaſure to ſame. 
Never to ſet her own ſelf-love in oppoſition with that o 
others. | 
To enhance the 2 of repoſe by fatigue, and of enjoy- 
ment by privation. 
To ſpend more of her time in the country than in town, in 
retirement than in the world. 
To think but little of death, fince it is a melancholy and 
uſeleſs thought, and will not teach how to die; but to 
- grow old betimes, and prepare reſources and enjoyments for 
the winter of life; fince old age is long, and death but 


momentary. 
To oppoſe ſlander by reclitude, malevolence hy mildneſs, 


and . by the oblivion of the benefits ſhe had con- 


fer red. * 
Sometimes to limit her wants, in order to relieve the in- 


digent. 
To prefer a good character to celebrity, and virtue to 


— — talents, | : 
TE 9 puberty. 
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1 Thus, like Deucalion and Pyrrha, | 
I am inſulated upon the earth, ſurrounded with _ 
ruins and the aſhes of my friends, and fatigued 

with a longevity which ſurvives eyery thing that 
rendered life deſirable. Robbed of every 

object of attachment, and deſtitute of the foft en- 
joyments of ſympathy, I ſcem to wander among 
unſubſtantial ſhadows, and to me the earth is 
become an unvaried and unintereſting deſert, 


THE END. 


VOL. I. a 
ſitting read buſineſs of the day 
or Xanthes read Xanthus 
among them read among the Greeks 
; for gout read ſtrangury 
53. — 7. fer and the W flows from the wiſdom 
16. — 21. dale that | 
13. — 6. . her heart 
26. — 15. and p. 25. penult. for Parthenion read Parthenon 
233. — 18. fog Axiothes read Axiotea 
52. — 76. 2 friendſhip read Friendſhip - . 
273. = 12. add Fr. Ed. and at the end of rhe note add T. N. | 
336. note, for near read nearly; and for ſtadium read Grecian ſtadium ; 
add to note, The Roman ſtadium, which the authors of the Uni- 
verſal Hiſtory ſeem to have applied to the Hiſtory of Greece, 
was 604 feet 44 inches. Of theſe $4 exceed a mile by 11 feet 
7+ inches; and thoſe writers reckon 8 ſtadia to the mile. Of 
"NI ſtadium, 10.468401, or about 10}, make a mile, 
TP , 
210. — antepenult. for ſituation read attitude 
232 — 10. zote, for cotemporaries read contemporaries; and for in- 
conteſtibly read inconteſtably 
2386. delethe note, ard read I he Baptæ were prieſts of Cotytto a Thra- 
cian trumpet, worſhipped as the Goddeſs of Laſciviouſnefs 
274. — 17. dele of the circle | 4 
321. — wult. for Loiſa read Louiſa 


348. e end of firſt note add T. N. 


ws” VOL. 1. 


79. — 4 note, add Fr. Ed. and at the end T. N. 
$9. — antepenult. for practical read practiſed 
92. — . note, for was read ſhould be 

302. —. wit; for reduce read reduced 
336» = — penult, for on read over 


* 


ve O L. III. 
ac. — u. 2 Mytilla read Mylitta 
48. — for lines 17, 18, and 19. read Nais let me ill careſs, - 
Whom another ſoon ſhall prefs. 
. Yes, for who the dead can love? 
88. = — 19- and p. 90. antepenult. for the Genius of the place rad 
Good Genius 
101. — alt. for cities read ſome other cities 
195. — 12. for ſtrong read fond 


2 59. nder Ex1cunus read « Happineſs conſiſts in intelleQual 
pleaſure, and is inſeparable trom virtue. ” 
328. — antepenult. for is now read Which is - 


385. note ®, Tie ths four laft lines 


